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PREFACE 

To The First Edition. 


The object with which this book has been compiled is to 
meet the long felt want of candidates who appear for com¬ 
petitive examinations conducted by the Public Service 
Commission and other official bodies. 

. The book is divided into two parts : 

p ARX I—‘GENERAL INFORMATION’. General 
knowledge covers an extensive range of subjects requiring 
the study of a large number of books and papers which are 
not only costly but difficult to obtain. I have accordingly 
endeavoured to consolidate in a concise but lucid form such 
general and up-to-date information, as, I am sure, will prove 
valuable for those attempting the paper on ‘ General 
Knowledge \ m 

Part II—‘ OFFICE COMPENDIUM ’ is a treatise on 
office work and procedure dealing with several subjects, 
the study of which will prove of much help to candidates 
and may be beneficial to persons who are already in service. 

The book is, on the whole, equally interesting and ser¬ 
viceable to those desirous of possessing diverse information 
on various topics. 

I could not have compiled this book but for the assist¬ 
ance of friends and help from different books, and I am 
hgreaffy indebted to them. 

October ips$. 


T. Saran. 



PREFACE 

To The Second Edition. 


The first edition of this book, which was published in 
October 1933, was completely sold out within a few months. 
This is an ample proof that the work has been appreciated* 
by the persons for whom it is intended and the encourage¬ 
ment thus offered is my justification for bringing out a 
second edition. The passage of time since the first edition 
was printed has introduced several changes in the present 
day topics, and due notice of these has been taken in the pre¬ 
sent edition, which I have tried to make more useful in other 
ways also. It is hoped that the new edition of the book 
will be helpful not only to those preparing for competitive 
examinations but to the general public as well. 

In the end I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the many standard books of reference which I have con¬ 
sulted and to express my thanks to all those friends who 
have favoured me with their suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the book. 


February , 1935. 


T. SARAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. Important Commissions and Committees* 


Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

This Commission was appointed in 1926 under the pre¬ 
sidentship of Lord Linlithgow to examine and report on the 
present conditions of agriculture and rural economy in 
British India and to make recommendations for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population. 

The report of the Commission was published in June 
1928 and a preliminary examination of the main recom¬ 
mendations affecting the provinces was undertaken and the 
conclusions arrived at discussed at a conference of provincial 
representatives held in Simla in October 1928. 

To give effect to the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion an “Imperial Council of Agricultural Research” was 

established to promote, guide, and co-ordinate agricultural 
and veterinary research throughout India, and to train 
research workers by means of scholarships, and to collate 
and make available information on research and on agricul¬ 
tural and veterinary matters generally. • * 
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The other most important of the recommendations are 
those regarding the expansion of the Pusa Research Insti¬ 
tute as an educational institution, the reorganisation of the 
Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, the provision of 
facilities in India for higher veterinary training, the organi¬ 
sation of a Central Agricultural Research Service, the forma¬ 
tion of a Central Jute Committee, on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, the future policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the development of cinchona 
cultivation, the manufacture of quinine, the establishment of 
an Institute of Animal Nutrition, and the reorganisation of 
the services engaged in the agricultural and veterinary field..- 


Indian Fiscal Commission. 

In 1921 a Commission consisting both of officials and of 
representatives of European and Indian commercial interests 
was appointed to examine the tariff policy of Government. 

The preliminary recommendations formulated in the 
report urged the adoption of a policy of protection, which 
was to be applied with discrimination along certain general 
lines carefully indicated. In the selection of industries for 
protection, and in the degree of protection to be afforded, the 
Commission recommended that the inevitable burden on the 
community should be as light as was compatible with the 
development of the industries themselves. 


Royal Commission on Labour. 

This Commission was appointed in January 1929 to 
undertake an inquiry into India’s labour problems with due 
regard to the economic position of the industries in India 
and to explore all aspects of the problems affecting the con¬ 
ditions under which industrial labourers work. The Right 
Hon’ble J. H. Whitley was appointed Chairman of the 
Commission. 
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* The Commission started its work at Karachi early in 
October and visited all the major provinces and administra¬ 
tive areas except Burma before it sailed for England to¬ 
wards the end of March. The Commission collected valu¬ 
able evidence both written and oral at almost every impor¬ 
tant centre visited by it. In addition to the regular 
members of the Commission it was found necessary to co-opt 
a medical assessor, in view of the importance which the Com¬ 
mission attached to the many problems which seemed likely 
to arise concerning the health of the workers in the indus¬ 
trial centres; and Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, C.B.E., I.M S., 
the Director of Public Health in Madras, was selected for 
the post. 

The Commission was helped in its investigations at the 
more important places which it visited by non-officials des¬ 
cribed as assistant commissioners, who were co-opted by the 
Chairman from each province to represent employers and 
employees in equal numbers, and valuable aid was also ren¬ 
dered by lady assessors well acquainted with the general 
conditions of life prevailing amongst female and juvenile in¬ 
dustrial workers. In their inquiries into the conditions of 
labour on the railways, the Commission also obtained the 
advice of railway assistant commissioners representing the 
managements and the employees. The only notable difficul¬ 
ty experienced during the tour was the boycott declared 
against the Commission by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress during the session held at Nagpur at the end of 
November. 

The Commission completed the first tour in India in 
March 1930, worked in London till August, visited Ceylon 
and Burma in October and November, and then proceeded 
to Delhi. 

The report of the Commission was published in July 
1931. The recommendations were practically unanimous and 
represented the considered opinions of employers, workers, 
legislators and officials, all of whom were represented on the* 
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Commission. They made several recommendations for the*, 
control of those factories which do not use power and which 
are at present not regulated. They recommended that the 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of 
collecting debts should be made a criminal and cognisable 
offence. They suggested some measure to be adopted to eradi¬ 
cate the evil of pledging child labour. They also prescribed 
hours of work for dock labourers, made several recommenda¬ 
tions in connection with the indebtedness of industrial 
works and have suggested various methods, not only for 
reducing such indebtedness, but also to protect the workers 
from unnecessary harassment in the matter of the repayment 
of their debts. 

Several legislations have been enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Commission. 


Hilton Young Commission. 

The question of the position of Indians in Kenya was 
again brought prominently to the fore in 1927 by the issue 
of another White Paper in July which announced that His 
Majesty's Government had authorised the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to send to Africa a special commission to in¬ 
vestigate the possibility of securing more effective co-opera¬ 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and Central African 
Dependencies, and to make recommendations on this and 
cognate matters. This announcement excited serious appre¬ 
hensions in India in regard to the future position of Indians 
in the Colonies. At the beginning of the autumn session 
of the Indian Legislature, the adjournment of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly was proposed in order to discuss the situation 
which had arisen. A deputation drawn mainly from both 
houses of the Indian Legislature also waited on His 
Excellency the Viceroy on September 17, 1927, and repre¬ 
sented wfk position of Indians in East Africa. One of 
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the suggestions made by the deputation was that permission 
might be given for a small deputation appointed by the 
Government of India to go to East Africa in order— 

(a) to make a general survey of these territories in 

relation to Indian interests therein, and 

(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing 

their evidence for the Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted this sugges¬ 
tion and, with the approval of His Majesty's Government, 
sent Kunwar Maharaj Singh, C. I. E., and Mr. R. B. Ewbank, 
C.I.E., I C.S., to East Africa. These officers visited Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika, and their services were 
understood to have been greatly appreciated by the resident 
Indian communities. 

The personnel of the Commission was announced by 
-the Secretary of State for the Colonies on November 14, 
1927, and was as follows :— 

The Right Hon'ble Sir Edward Hilton Young— 

Chairman, 

Sir Reginald Mant, "I 

Sir George Schuster, > Members. 

Mr. G. H. Oldham. ) 

and Mr. H. F. Downie ... Secretary. 

The Commission left England on December 22, 1927, 
and travelled via the Nile to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views of represen¬ 
tatives of different sections of the community. The Com¬ 
mission also visited Salisbury for the purpose of conferring 
with the Government of Southern Rhodesia. They returned 
to London on May 7, 1928, and their report was published 
^ on January 17,1929. The report contains fifteen chapters 
and is signed by the whole Commission, the Chairman; 
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however, signing “subject to additional recommendations,” „ 
which are set out. There are also two reports on the Central 
African territories, one signed by the Chairman, and the 
other by the majority of the Commission. The Commission 
recommended the appointment of a High Commissioner for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika with executive powers at 
an early date. They also recommended that the Governor- 
General should exercise, so far as these can be delegated to 
him, the functions of supervision and control now exercised 
through the Secretary of State, and should be endowed for 
this purpose with executive powers and with control over 
legislation. They also suggested the appointment of Advi¬ 
sory Councils for the Secretary of State’s consultation. The 
Commission considered that no changes were needed in the 
Legislative Councils of Uganda and Tanganyika. 

The report was carefully examined by the Government 
of India in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with prominent 
representatives of all parties in the Legislative Assembly. 
The tentative conclusions reached by the Government were 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India in March 
1929 and were made public in India in September. 


Statutory (Simon) Commission. 

~ In pursuance of section 84A of the Government of India 
Act, this Commission was appointed^jfor the purpose of in¬ 
quiring into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and to report as to whether and to what extent it is desir¬ 
able to establish the principle of responsible government or 
to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers of the local 
legi&l&tuire is or is not desirable. < 
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N * The announcement regarding the formation and com¬ 
position was made by His Excellency the Viceroy on No¬ 
vember 8, 1927. The members of the Commission landed in 
Bombay on February 3, 1928. The Commission did not 
take any evidence on their first visit, which was mainly de¬ 
voted to attempting to master the elements of the situation 
and to inviting the co-operation of all those who were sincere¬ 
ly working for the future welfare and prosperity of the 
country. 

On February 22 two non-official motions urging the 
Government of India to appoint a committee to co-operate 
with the Simon Commission were moved in the Assembly. 
The Council of State elected three members of its body to 
form the Indian wing of the Joint Free Conference. A 
fourth member was also nominated to represent the Sikh 
community. The Central Committee was completed by the 
nomination of five members of the Legislative Assembly. 
/Thus the Central Committee was composed of nine mem¬ 
bers to work with the Commission. 

By the time the Commission returned to India in 
October every Provincial Council in India, with the excep¬ 
tion of that of the Central Provinces, had pledged itself to 
appoint a committee to co-operate with the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. 


During the second visit of the Commission its members 
visited every province ij^the country. 

# 

t 

Shortly before the Commission’s departure for England, 
a final conference was held at Delhi on April 2, 3 and 4, 
1929, of all the eight Provincial Committees, the Indian 
Central Committee and the Satutory Commission sitting 
together. 

1 On April 13, 1929, Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
left Bombay for England. 
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On their return to England further sittings of the joint 
conference were held, after the general elections between 
June 19 and July 30, 1929. The Indian Central Committee 
had gone to England for the purpose. The conference 
heard, inter aim, the personal views of some officials bf the 
India Office and members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
and also took evidence from the High Commissioner for 
India and from a representative of the War Office. 

The report of the Indian Central Committee was published 
simultaneously in India and England on December 24, 1929. 

« 

The personnel of the Commission was as follows:— 

1 . The Right Hon’ble Sir John Simon, k. C. v. o., 
K.C. (Chairman). 

2. Viscount Burnham. 

3. Lord Stratcbcona. 

4. The Hon. E. C. G. Cadogan. 

5. Mr. Vernon Hartshorn. 

6. The Right Hon’ble G. R. Lane-Fox ; and 

7. Major C. R. Attlee. 

The report is divided into twelve parts. 

« 

The first part enunciates the general principles of the 
Commission’s proposals which Indicate that the central idea 
of the scheme is evolution towards an All-India Federation 
based on self-governing ‘provincial units, the Viceroy to 
remain the Imperial representative in sole charge of such* 
subjects as the Army and the exercise of paramountcy over 
the Indian States; the Provincial Governments to have 
unitary governments with all subjects transferred to 
Ministers, whether elected or non-elected, subject to the 
reserve powers of the Governor especially as protection for 
the minorities and against discriminatory legislation and for^ 
* the a$*intenance of law and order. 
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• The second part deals with Governors' provinces and 
recomrtiends enlarged councils based on the existing separate 
electorates for Moslems, and failing other agreement keeps 
the Lucknow Pact arrangement. The franchise is to be 
widened to embrace as soon as possible io per cent, of the 
population, for which purpose a Franchise Committee is 
promised. 

The third part proposes a Legislative Council for the 
North-West Frontier Province with powers of legislation and 
taxation, the executive responsibility remaining with the 
Chief Commissioner. 

The fourth part suggests a Federal Assembly of about 
280 chosen by indirect election by the members of the 
Provincial Legislatures through a system of proportional 
representation. The Upper Chamber is also to have indirect 
election. The Central Executive is to be appointed by the 
Governor-General and not by the Crown. 

According to part five the Commander-in-Chief will 
cease to be a member of the Government of India and will 
be under the Viceroy. It also proposes that the Army 
earmarked for defence and internal security should be kept 
as an Imperial Army under the Viceroy. 

Part six deals with the separation of Burma from India. 

Part seven describes the relations of Government with 
the Indian States. 

Part eight deals with financial relations. 

- Part nine deals with the future of the Services. 

Part ten proposes to centralise control over the High 
Court. 

Part eleven defines the relations between the Home and 
the Indian Governments and suggests modification in the 
constitution of the India Council. 

Part twelve gives a general survey and the conclusions. * 
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As soon as the report of the Commission.was published,- 
the Government of India had set about the task of formulat¬ 
ing its opinion on the recommendations made and these were 
embodied in a confidential Despatch and sent to London. 
The Despatch, when released, proved to be a unanimous 
document, signed by the Viceroy and all seven members of 
his Council, and containing the considered views of the 
Government of India on the whole field of constitutional 
reforms. The portion dealing with the structure of the 
Central Government declared that the Government of India 
Would no longer be the agent of the Secretary of State and 
that control will be of such a nature as to establish partner¬ 
ship in place of subordination. In several other respects 
the system of government envisaged by the Viceroy and his 
Council differed interestingly from that recommended by Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues. As regards the question of 
the Indian States, the views of the Government of India did 
not differ materially from those of the Statutory Commission. 
The Commission have pictured the ultimate constitution of 
India as an All-India Federation including not only British 
India, but also the Indian States. 


Glancy Commission. 

This Commission presided over by Mr. Glancy was 
appointed in November 1931 by Hia Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir to report and make recommendations on 
certain matters connected with the State management, and 
grievances of its subjects. 

The report was published in April 1932. The majority 
of the recommendations have been accepted by His Highness. 


Auxiliary and Territorial Force Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under the presidentship 
of Sir John Shea in 1924 to inquire into and report what 
steps sffrttld be taken to improve and expand the Territorial 
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Force so as to constitute it an efficient second line to the 
regular Army anti to remove all racial distinction in the 
constitution of non-regular military forces in India, including 
the Auxiliary Force. The report of the Committee was 
published on February 23, 1925, The Committee regarded 
the functions of the University Training Corps as primarily 
educational and those of the Territorial Force as the means 
of imparting military and patriotic ideals in order to lay the 
foundations upon which the national army could be built up. 
They however considered that the growth of a national 
military spirit should not be forced by any application of 
compulsion; that the University Training Corps should not 
have any liability for military service ; that the members of 
the corps should be drawn from the staff and students of 
universities and colleges as at present; and that the cadre 
must be allowed to expand up to its natural limits without 
arbitrary limitation by the military authorities, provided the 
educational authorities could guarantee a fixed minimum of 
members and arrange for suitable officers. In their report 
the Committee suggested that units should be organised in 
every respect on the same lines as those of the regular 
Indian Army, while the Auxiliary Force should be organised 
as regular British units. Both the Territorial and Auxiliary 
Forces should, it was recommended, be liable for general 
service including service in aid of the civil power, liability 
for service beyond the limits of India being enforceable only 
in case of emergency and under the special order of the 
Governor-General in Council. The Committee suggested 
that in future the Territorial Force should consist of two 
classes, one recruited from the rural areas as at present; and 
the other drawn from the urban areas, in such fashion that 
the educated classes should enjoy suitable opportunities for 
military training of the kind practised in the Auxiliary Force. 
In course of time, the Committee hoped, recruitment to 
urban battalions would be limited to those who have had 
previous military training in the University Corps. The 
Committee further suggested that the minimum period of 
training must be three months in the first year and two 
months in subsequent years. When the provincial battalions 
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attain a higher standard of efficiency, an attempt should be 
made to raise a few cavalry squadrons in districts where 
it is possible to recruit cavalrymen, who could be trained for 
six months in the first year and three months in subsequent 
years. The Committee agreed that the Territorial Force 
should not be extended beyond the limits of a second line 
force in strength and no extension of the Auxiliary Force 
was considered necessary at present. The Committee also 
made a number of subsidiary recommendations of a techni¬ 
cal and administrative kind. All these recommendations 
were considered by the Government of India in consultation 
with provincial governments and the considered recommen¬ 
dations of the Government of India have been approved by 
His Majesty’s Government. 


Age of Consent Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under the presidentship 
of Sir M. V. Joshi, late Home Member of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Government, to examine the state of the law relating to 
the Age of Consent as contained in the sections of the Penal 
Code relating to this subject, to inquire into the effects of 
amendments made by an Amendment Act to the Penal Code 
in 1925 and to report whether further amendment of the law 
was necessary. 

This body was first assembled at Simla in June 1928 
and began operations by framing a questionnaire . In Sep¬ 
tember the Committee started the examination of witnesses 
in Simla, and took advantage of the session of both the 
Chambers of the Central Legislature to interrogate such 
members as were able to give evidence. On September 15 
it started on tour and examined about 400 witnesses repre¬ 
senting different shades of opinion, including medical men 
and women, social workers, leading members of the country’s 
various classes and communities, and exponents of both 
orthodox and advanced beliefs. After completing the collec- 
‘tidftr of evidence the Committee adjourned . in January 1929, 
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.and in April re-assembled at Mussoorie to discuss the points 
involved and to frame a report, which was finally signed on 
the 20th of June. The Committee’s comprehensive survey 
of the problems under investigation has provided a large' 
amount of valuable and interesting material for the social 
reformer; moreover, the publication of its report has a more 
immediate and practical significance, since the progress of 
Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly had been suspended until the results 
of the Committee’s investigations into a group of problems 
closely associated with that with which the measure was 
designed to deal had been made public. Accordingly, 
shortly after the issue of the Committee’s report, discussion 
of the Child Marriage Bill was resumed in the Legislature on 
the 4th of September. Its object was to discourage the solem¬ 
nization of marriages between boys of under 18 or girls of 
under 14 years of age. The Bill was passed on the 23rd and 
28th of September by the Legislative Assembly and Council 
of State respectively. 


Acworth Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under the presidentship of 
Sir William Acworth in 1924 to investigate the Indian Rail¬ 
way system. As a result of the recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee considerable changes were made not only in the 
railway finances, but also in the composition and functions 
of the Railway Board and the administrative organisation 
as a whole. The Railway Board was newly constituted. The 
departmental system of administration then existing was 
abolished giving place to the division system. The main 
object of this new system is to fix entire responsibility for 
the working of any one section of line on a single officer. 
The “divisions” administered by these officers naturally vary 
considerably in magnitude according to circumstances, but 
as a rule are a good deal larger than the old railway 
“districts”, each of which used to be controlled by three or 
more officers individually responsible to different depart- 
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mental chiefs at railway headquarters. Under the new,, 
system, on the other hand, officers in charge of the “division,” 
who enjoy much wider powers than were exercised by the 
“district” officers, are responsible for administering the divi- 
sions with the assistance of technical officers, such as the 
divisional engineer, transporting officer, and rolling-stock 
officer. This arrangement prevents an overlapping of func¬ 
tions and enables the working of the various branches to be 
better co-ordinated. 

* 

Railway finances were also separated from general 
finances. The Committee strongly emphasised on the dis¬ 
advantages of a system whereby the development of the 
railways was subjected to substantial and incalculable fluctua¬ 
tions from year to year, in accordance with the changes in 
the Central Government’s financial position and the general 
conditions of trade which happened to prevail throughout 
the country. In such circumstances continuity of policy was 
proving impossible, and waste and confusion ensued. As a 
result, a scheme was devised which enabled the railways to 
be financed simply as a business undertaking, and which, 
incidentally, relieved the Government of many awkward 
problems. The arrangement entailed the contribution to 
the Government of a definite annual sum by the railways, 
which was to be a first charge on their net receipts. The 
balance, after payment of this contribution, was to be placed 
to railway reserves on the condition that if, in any one year, 
the amount available for transfer to reserve should exceed 
Rs. 3 crores, one third of the excess should be paid to the 
general revenues. 


Skeen (Indian Sandhurst) Committee. 

Indian political opinion was not satisfied with the scope 
of the Prince pf Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at 
Dehra Dun and demands were made for the establishment 
in India of some institution which would have the same 
Unctions as the Royal Military College fc at Sandhurst. A 
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debate on this subject took place in the Legislative Assembly 
during the Delhi session of F925, after which, in response to 
the feeling on the subject then expressed, the Government 
of India offered to appoint a committee to investigate the 
whole question of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 
This Committee was appointed later in 1925 with Lieutenant- 
General Sir Andrew Skeen as President, to inquire and 
report:— 

t 

(a) By’what means it may be possible to improve 

upon the ‘present supply of Indian candidates 
for the King’s Commission both in regard to 
number and quality. 

(b) Whether it is desirable and practicable to estabfish 

a Military College in India to train Indians for 
the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army. 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the affirmative, how sooit 

should the scheme be initiated and what steps 
should be taken to carry it out. 

(d) Whether, if a Military College is established h* 

India, it should supersede or be supplemented by 
Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training 
of Indians for the commissioned ranks of the 
Indian Army is concerned. 

The report was published on April I, 1927. The central 
features of the report are the abandonment of the Eight 
Unit Scheme and its replacement by a scheme providing that 
half the total cadre of King’s commissioned officers in the 
Indian Army should be composed of Indians by the year 
1952, the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst fn 1933, and 
the opening of all branches of the Army to Indians. The 
Committee recognise that it is imperative to select Indian 
officers for the Indian Army from the best material available; 
Hitherto the pace of Indianisatioti of the Army has been 
slow and the reasons for this were examined by the 
Committee who suggested various remedies. The Eight 

Uttsrpc flj ykHshna Public Librarr 
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Unit Scheme was held to conflict with tho principle of* 
co-operation between British and Indian officers which 
obtained in every other sphere of administration and also the 
test imposed by the present arrangement was considered to 
be unfair and too severe upon the first generation of Indian 
officers who had already other disadvantages to overcome. 
Both for psychological and practical reasons the further 
continuance of the Eight Unit Scheme was held by the 
Committee to be undesirable. They believed that the scope 
of employment for Indians in the higher ranks of the Army 
should be greatly extended, and that facilities should be 
provided in India to train them for Kings Commissions. A 
substantial and progressive scheme of Indianisation should 
be adopted, and, subject to the maintenance of the present 
standard of efficiency, should be faithfully carried out. 

The number of vacancies at Sandhurst, at present ten, 
allotted to Indians should be doubled in 1928 and thereafter 
increased progressively by four a year until a military 
college on the lines of Sandhurst should be established in 
India in 1933. The course there should be of three years’ 
duration, the first year being devoted to ordinary academic 
studies and the last two mainly to military instruction under 
instructors, of whom the majority should be British. The 
number of cadets at the Indian Sandhurst should in the first 
instance be not more than 100. A batch of 33 cadets should 
join the college in 1933 an d * n each of the two succeeding 
years. Proposals were made for a progressive increase in the 
number of cadets from the year 1936 onwards. Officers with 
the Viceroy’s Commission who satisfy certain conditions 
should be admitted to the college in limited numbers for two 
years’ training. The Committee further recommended that 
in order to maintain the Imperial connection in military 
matters twenty vacancies should be continued to be .reserved 
for Indians at Sandhurst even after the establishment of the 
Indian Mijitary College. As regards the other wings of the 
Army, the Committee urged that Indians be made eligible 
for employment as King’s commissioned officers in the 
Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air Arms, provided 
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that they qualify by the same tests as British boys. From 
1928, eight vacancies should be allotted to Indians at Wool¬ 
wich and two at Cranwell, and these numbers should be 
increased progressively in due proportion. 

A large number of subsidiary recommendations were 
made in the report and great stress is laid on the paramount 
national importance of reforming the system of education 
in India so as to enable it to develop the essential charac¬ 
teristics of an Army officer, in Indian boys. 

• An examination of the Committee’s proposals was at 
once begun by the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government, and in the Simla session of the Legislative 
Assembly a day was devoted to its discussion on a resolution 
proposed by Dr. Moonje. To this resolution an amendment 
was moved by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, which was declared 
carried without a division after lengthy discussions. 


Meston Committee. 

This Committee was appointed to advise on the contribu¬ 
tions to be paid by the various provinces to the Central 
Government for the financial year 1921-22, the modifications 
to be made in the provincial contributions thereafter until 
there ceased to be an all-India deficit, and the future financing 
of the provincial loans account. These terms of reference 
were increased at the instance of the Government of Bombay 
during the Committee’s investigations in India so as to 
include the question whether the Government of Bombay 
should retain any share of the revenue derived from the 
income-tax. 

The task of the Committee was in essence to arrange an 
ideal distribution of the deficit in the Central revenues among 
the provinces, and to fix a standard scale of contributions to 
which the latter would work up by stages. The Committee 
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did not take long in deciding to affirm the view expressed in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report that income-tax should be 
credited entirely to the Central Government. That report 
pointed to the necessity of maintaining a uniform rate for the 
tax throughout the country, and to the inconveniences, parti¬ 
cularly to the commercial world, of having different rates in 
different provinces ; it further laid stress on the position of 
ramifying enterprises which had their business centre in 
some big city and did not necessarily pay income-tax in 
the provinces in which the income was earned. The 
Committee, indeed, carried the second argument still further, 
and pointed to the case of public companies with share¬ 
holders scattered over India and elsewhere, and their 
decision therefore was that income-tax should remain a 
Central receipt. General stamps, however, they found to 
be a different matter. The Montagu-Chelmsford report 
had argued in favour of making over the revenue derived 
from this source to the Central Government, but the Meston 
Committee found that this argument had not the same 
force as that relating to income-tax, and accordingly, the 
Committee recommended that general stamps must be 
made a provincial receipt. There were other strong argu¬ 
ments in favour of this course. The task of the Meston 
Committee was to assess, if possible, some contributions 
on each province and yet leave it with a surplus. At 
the conference of September 1919, it had been shov/n that 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa had normally no surplus at all, 
while that of the Central Provinces was so meagre that no 
appreciable contribution could be taken from it. The 
Committee, therefore, in the case of Bengal and Bihar, was 
confronted with a task that was impossible at the outset, 
if the proposals made in the Montagu-Chelmsford report were 
to be confirmed. But by giving to the provinces the receipts 
from generel stamps, the problem could be surmounted. Most 
of the provinces naturally desired to be allotted a growing 
head of revenue, such as general stamps, and its transfer 
would make the assessment of contributions much easier 
£Ud, as between provinces, less invidious. On the other hand, 
the adoption of this expedient would raise the deficit in the 
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Central revenues considerably. Nevertheless, in view of the 
circumstances of India at the time when the Meston Com¬ 
mittee was at work, the balance of advantage lay on the whole 
with the transfer of general stamps to the provinces. It was 
felt that the settlement ought logically to treat all the local 
administrations alike, rather than depending on the grant of 
special subventions by the Central Government to some of 
them ; and clearly the Reforms should not be allowed to start 
in Bengal and Bihar, and possibly in the Central Provinces, 
also, with a demonstrably inevitable deficit. Therefore no 
other course seemed open than to increase the provincial 
sojurces of revenue by this particular means. 

Apart from the settlement of these two particular prob¬ 
lems, that is to say, the allocation of the receipts from in¬ 
come-tax and general stamps, the task with which the Mes¬ 
ton Committee was confronted was to assess exactly what 
contributions the provinces were to pay to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment until such time as the necessity for the contributions 
disappeared with the disappearance of the deficit in the Cen¬ 
tral revenues. After carefully considering the figures provided 
by the conference of September 1919, and receiving repre¬ 
sentations, the Committee fixed the sum which the provinces 
between them were required to contribute at Rs. 9,83 lakhs. 
The total amount which the provinces would gain and the 
Central Government lose as a result of the redistribution was 
estimated at Rs. 18,50 lakhs, and the figure of Rs. 9,83 lakhs 
was based on the necessity of leaving each province with a 
sufficient margin to enable the new Councils to be inaugurated 
without necessity of resorting to fresh taxation. After .de¬ 
ciding what the aggregate contribution of the provinces to 
the Central Government should be, the Committee had to 
settle the individual contributions of each province towards 
the general total and the Committee drew up a certain table 
as the proposed allotment of initial contributions. 

Naturally this settlement did not please everybody ; in¬ 
deed, it pleased very few. A predominantly agricultural 
province like the Punjab gained appreciably by having the • 
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whole of the land revenue allotted to it instead of only a 
portion as hitherto, but the more industrial provinces like 
Bengal and Bombay were in a less happy position, since 
they provided the bulk of the revenue from income-tax and 
yet could not hope for any share of it. Madras, too, 
had special cause for complaint against the settlement. By 
far the heaviest initial contribution, namely Rs. 3,48 lakhs, 
was demanded from this province, and the Madras Govern¬ 
ment felt this sacrifice all the more keenly since, if its stand¬ 
ard of public expenditure had not been maintained in the 
past at a compai atively moderate figure, its contribution 
under the reformed system of finance would not have been 
so great. Bengal and Bombay, on the other hand, complain¬ 
ed that they were now faced with the necessity either of re¬ 
ducing their standard ot public expenditure or else of running 
into debt, a process which the Central Government’ was not 
likely to allow to proceed far. However, the Government of 
India under the stress of its own over-riding necessity had no 
alternative but to adhere to the Meston Award, and so the 
Reforms opened with what some of the provinces regarded 
as a crippling levy on their revenues. The Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, however, made certain modifica¬ 
tions in the Meston proposals. The scheme of standard 
contributions was rejected, and it was pointed out that the 
provincial contributions should be wiped out at the earliest 
possible moment. Further, it was directed that the provin¬ 
ces should be given a small share in the growth of income- 
tax. 

According to the plans that had been laid down by the 
Meston Committee and the Joint Select Committee of Par¬ 
liament for the gradual abolition of provincial contributions, 
certain provinces had priority over the others in this matter. 
The Committee gave Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma the first claim on remission, and not until 
almost hall the total contributions had been remitted could, 
any other province claim relief. From that point onwards, 
however, every province was to share in a prescribed measure 
in such relief as the Government of India could grant 
* iftitil tfte contributions were altogether abolished. 
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Indian Cinematograph Committee. 

This Committee was appointed in October 1927 to 
examine and report on the system of censorship of 
cinematograph films in India and to consider whether it is 
desirable that any steps should be taken to encourage the 
exhibition of films produced within the British Empire 
generally and the production and exhibition of Indian films 
in particular. The Committee consisted of an Indian 
Chairman, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar and Mr. G. G. 
Hooper, M. C., I. C. S., Secretary, and five other members. 

The Committee published their report in August 1928 
and their main proposal was the creation of a Cinema 
Department to form part of the Commerce Department of 
the Government of India, and to consist of an Advisory 
Committee with a Cinema Bureau as its executive branch 
and Bombay as their headquarters. The function of the 
Bureau would be to give expert advice and assistance, 
k while that of the Advisory Committee would be to tender 
advice regarding finance and company promotion. The 
general conclusions of the Committee were that the cinema 
industry in India should receive liberal treatment from the 
Government because it contributes its share to the general 
revenues of the country and is of great national importance. 


The Indian Franchise Committee. 

This Committee was constituted under the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s instructions as a result of the recommendations of the 
Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference. 
The Parliamentary members arrived on January 29 and 
visited every province except the Central Provinces and 
Assam. Representatives of these two provinces met them 
elsewhere. Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionnaire was circulated and on this local Governments, 
formulated their views before meeting the Committee. 
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They also appointed Provincial Franchise. Committees, 
mostly under the chairmanship of non-officials, to formulate 
views independently and to undertake preliminary examina¬ 
tion of witnesses. They examined 311 witnesses and 
received directly 187 written statements. 

The Franchise Committee were of opinion that the 
introduction of complete adult franchise is impracticable in 
India to-day. They recommended the extension of the 
direct franchise on a basis which will provide, as far as is 
practicable, that “no important section of the community 
lacks the means of expressing its needs and its opinion.” . 

The Committee recommended that the franchise in the 
provinces should be based on property and educational 
qualifications. In addition they recommended the enfran¬ 
chisement of the following:—(1) Wives of men who possess 
the property qualifications prescribed for the present provin¬ 
cial councils, (2) members of the special constituencies to be 
created for labour, (3) members of the depressed classes for 
whom special franchise qualifications may be prescribed and 
(4) income-tax payers. 

The effect of these proposals will be to increase the 
electoral roll from 7 millions to over 36 millions, of whom 
2 9»382 ,ooo will be men and 6,620,000 women, and to 
enfranchise about 14*1 per cent, of the total population, and 
27*6 per cent, of the total adult population. The proportion 
of adult males who will be enfranchised will be 43*6 per cent, 
and the proportion of adult females 10*5 per cent. There 
were no specific recommendations on Second Chamber and 
joint electorate. 

The report of the Committee was published on June 
3 . 193 2 ‘ 

The personnel of the Committee is given below:— 

1. The Marquis of Lothian—Chairman. 

• 2. Sir Ernest Bennett. 
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3- The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 

4. The Hon. Mary Ada Pickford. 

5. Mrs. Subbaroyan. 

6. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan. 

7. Dr. B. R. R. Ambedkar. 

8. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

9. Sir John Kerr. 

10. Mr. R. A. Butler. 

11. Major J. Milner. 

12. Mr. E. Miller. 

13. Sardar Bahadur Sir Sunder Singh Majithia. 

14. Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub. 

15. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haq. 

16. Mr. Tambe. 

17. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 


The Federal Finance Committee. 

The task undertaken by the Federal Finance Com¬ 
mittee was to subject to the test of figures the suggested 
classification of revenue and to estimate a probable financial 
position of the Federal and Provincial Governments under 
the proposed scheme, and to advise as to the adjustment, if 
any, which should equitably be made between the Federal 
Government and the provinces, and also to examine and 
advise on such matters, e.g. treatment of pre-federation 
debts, powers of taxation, new sources of revenue, treatment 
of provincial contributions and the emergency powers of 
Federal Government, borrowing powers and division of 
pension charges. Lord Eustace Percy was the Chairman of 
this Committee. The report of the Committee was published 
on the 7th May, 1932. 
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The Federal Structure Committee, 

This is a sub-committee sprung up during the session 
of the Round Table Conference to consider the component 
element of the Federation, the type of Federal Legislature 
and the number of chambers of which it should consist, the 
power of the Federal Legislature, the number of members 
composing the Federal Legislature, the method whereby 
representatives from British India and Indian States are to 
be chosen and the constitution, character, powers and 
responsibilities of the Federal Executive, 

This Committee was appointed under the chairmanship 

of Lord Peel. 


The Indian States Enquiry Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under the chairmanship 
of the Rt. Hon’ble J. C. C. Davidson to examine the extent 
to which the existing financial relations of the Indian States 
with the Government of India and the Crown present 
obstacles to the attainment of an ideal system of federal 
finance. 

The Committee remained in India from January 29 
till April 30, 1932, and its report was published in the last 
week of July 1932. The Committee made a survey of 
the circumstances in which the Indian States came into 
relation with the British Government and gives a brief 
account of the contributions and immunities and makes 
certain recommendations regarding salt, sea customs, ports, 
etc. 


Consultative Committee. 

This Committee was created after the second session of 
‘ the Round Table Conference in order to keep the Conference 
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in being through a working committee of delegates, to be 
nominated by the King, with which through the Governor- 
General, His Majesty’s Government would keep in effective 
touch and to bring into effective consultations on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Federal Finance, Franchise and States 
Enquiry Committees before final consultations on their re¬ 
commendations are adopted. It would also participate in 
constructive work as was indicated by the Prime Minister’s 
satement. 


Butler Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under the presidentship 
of Sir Harcoiirt Butler, to report upon the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian States with 
particular reference to the rights and obligations arising 
from Treaties, Engagements and Sanads and usage, 
sufference and other causes and secondly to inquire into the 
financial and economical relations between British India 
and the States and to make any recommendations that they 
may consider desirable and necessary for their more 
satisfactory adjustment, 

This Committee toured in a number of Indian States 
during the cold weather of 1927-28 and left for England in 
April 1928. 

The Committee recommended that the Viceroy and not 
the Governor Gencral-in-Council should in future be the 
agent of the Crown in its relations with the Princes and that 
important matters of dispute between the States themselves, 
between the States and the Paramount Power, and between 
the States and British India should be referred to an 
independent Committee for advice-. 

Regarding the financial and economic relation between 
British India and the States the Committee recommended 
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that an expert body may be appointed to inquire into the 
reasonable claim of the States to share in customs, revenue 
and the adequacy or otherwise of their contribution to 
Imperial burdens. 

On the question of defence the Committee suggested 
that the final voice must be with the Paramount Power, 
consulting the State in all external affairs. 


Banking Enquiry Committee. 

In 1929 a Central Committee of Enquiry under the 
chairmanship of Sir B. N. Mitra with ten local committees 
were set up in response to the demands Of both European 
and Indian commercial opinion in India to study the 
existing system of banking in general and in particular to 
consider the practicability of protecting the interests of the 
public by means of some system of regulation and control; 
and of developing both indigenous and joint-stock banking 
in relation to the requirements of agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, and of improving the technical instruction in such a 
way that a sufficient number of qualified Indians might be 
forthcoming to satisfy the country’s need for a second and 
well managed national banking system. 

The report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee was published in the second week of September 
1931 - 
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II—Important Conferences. 


Round Table Conference. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made an important 
announcement in the Gazette Extraordinary of October 31, 
1929, in which he stated that after the Statutory 
Commission’s report had been published a Round Table 
Conference would be held in order that full and adequate 
expression of Indian views might be obtained before proposals 
for the future government of the country were laid before the 
British Parliament and for which he invited Indian political 
leaders and Indian Princes to attend the Conference in 
London, He also stated that the natural issue of India’s 
political development was Dominion Status. 

The pronouncement produced in the country 
unprecedented activity and led to repercussions even in 
British politics which at one time threatened the very 
safety of the new Labour Government. The extremists in 
India joined also but the Liberals sought to impose condi¬ 
tions on the fulfilment of which Indians would consent to 
participate in the proposed Round Table Conference. 
Mr. Gandhi also imposed several conditions. However, by 
the end of November, when the annual meetings of most of 
the important “All-India” organisations took place, it was at 
any rate evident that all the other important political groups 
in the country were unanimous in their acceptance and 
support of the offer contained in the Viceroy’s announcement. 
Four of the political leaders were anxious to discuss certain 
points with His Excellency the Viceroy and accordingly a 
meeting was arranged for December 23, and on that date 
His Excellency received Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Patel. The 
discussion lasted for about two and a half hours but without 
result. 

Shortly afterwards the Congress decided to launch upon 
a programme of Civil Disobedience including non-payment 
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of taxes. The Liberals were strongly of opinion .that India 
could become great and coherent and self-governing more 
naturally and rapidly within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations than outside it, and that the 
proposed Conference in London offered an opportunity for 
advancing her along this road which it would be folly to 
refuse. 

About the middle of September 1930 His Excellency 
the Viceroy issued on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
invitations to 86 delegates to attend the Indian Round Table 
Conference in London; 16 of them represented the Indian 
States, 57 British India and 13 British political parties. 

The names of very prominent persons are given below : 

Indian States : — 

1. H is Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ; 

2. H is Highness the Maharaja of Baroda; 

3. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal; 

4. His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur; 

5. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir ; 

6. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala ; 

7. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner ; 

8. Sir Mannu Bhai Mehta, Prime Minister, Bikaner 

State; 

9. Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Finance Minister, 

Hyderabad State ; 

IO. Sir Mirza Mohammad Ismail, Prime Minister, 
Mysore State; 

British India 

1. His Highness the Aga Khan ; 

2 , Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan ; 

* . 3. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer ; 
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4. Mr. U. Ba Pe ; 

5. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani; 

6. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ; 

7. Maulana Muhammad Ali ; 

8. The Nawab of Chhatari; 

9. Mr. M. R. Jayakar; 

10. Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; 

11. Dr. B. S. Moonje ; 

12. Sir Muhammad Shaft ; 

13. Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri; 

14. Sir Chimman Lai Setalvad ; 

15. Sir Pheroze Sethna ; 

16. Sir B. ti. Mitra ; 

17. The Hon’ble Mr. S. B. Tambe ; 

18. Lt-Col. II. A. Gidney. 

British Delegates. 


Labour Party - 

1. The Rt. Hon’ble J. Ramsay MacDonald ; 

2. The Rt. Hon’ble Lord Sankey ; 

3. The Rt. Hon’ble W. Wedgwood Benn. 

Conservative Party 

1. The Rt. Hon’ble Earl Peel; 

2. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Samuel Hoare ; 

3. The Rt. Hon’ble The Marquis of Zetland. 

Liberal Party 

1. The Rt. Hon’ble The Marquis of Reading ; 

2. The Marquis of Lothian. 
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The Conference was opened by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on November 12, 1930, in St. James’ Palace. No. 8, 
Chesterfield, was secured as the social centre of the Round 
Table Conference. The Government provided the delegates 
themselves at Chesterfield Gardens, which was a dozen 
minutes* walk from St. James’ Palace. 

After the opening ceremony the Conference decided, on 
the advice of the Business Committee, appointed at the close 
of its first session, to proceed with a general discussion in 
plenary session on the question whether the future consti¬ 
tution of India should be on a federal or unitary basis. The 
most striking feature of the debates was the declarations 
from delegates from the Indian States opening the way to 
the consideration of a new federal constitution for India 
embracing both British India and Indian States. 

After the general discussion the Conference decided to 
set up a ‘ Federal Relations Committee * to consider the 
structure of a federal system of government in India as 
regards relations between Indian States and British India, 
and between provinces of British India and the centre, in¬ 
cluding the question of responsibility at the centre, and to 
recommend the main principles to be applied. 

A dozen of ‘Heads of Discussions’ were framed for the 
Federal Relations Committee, but it was decided to work 
through a Committee of the whole Conference instead of 
through the Federal Relations Committee and the committee 
of the whole set up nine undernoted sub-committees: 

I. Federal Structure —to consider— 

(1) the component elements of the Federation ; 

(2) the type of Federal Legislature and the number 

of chambers of which it should consist; 

(3) the power of the Federal Legislature ; 

(4) the number of members composing the Federal 

Legislature, and if the Legislature is of more than 
one chamber, of each chamber and their distribu- 
• # tion among the federating units ; * 
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(5) the method whereby representatives from British 

India and from the Indian States are to be chosen; 
and 

(6) the constitution, character, powers, and responsi¬ 

bilities of the Federal Executive. 

II. Provincial Constitution —to determine— 

(1) the powers of the Provincial Legislature ; 

(2) the constitution, character, power, and responsi¬ 

bilities of the Provincial Executives. 

III. Minorities —to consider the provision to be made to 

secure the willing co-operation of the minorities 
and the special interests. 

IV. Burma —to consider the nature of the conditions which 

would enable Burma to be separated from British 
India on equitable terms and to recommend the 
best way of securing this end. 

V. N.-W. F. Province— to consider what modifications, if 
any, are to be made in the general provincial 
constitution to meet the special circumstances of 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

VI. Franchise —to determine on what main principles the 
franchise is to be based for men and women. 

VII. Defence —to consider questions relating to defence. 

VIII. Services —to consider the question of relations of the 

services to the new political structures. 

IX. Sind —to consider the question of constituting Sind as 
a separate province. 

A final debate on the reports of the nine sub-committees 
submitted by the Committee of the whole Conference took 
place on January 16 and 19, 1931, and the reports were 
unanimously accepted by the Conference. 
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The first session of the Round Table Conference closed 
on January 19 The Prime Minister, in declaring it to 
be the Imperial Government’s intention to recommend to 
Parliament the granting of central responsibility subject to 
such safeguards and reservations as might be found necessary, 
bade the delegates to return to India and endeavour to settle 
their communal differences and formulate a scheme generally 
acceptable to the country. An amnesty was regarded as a 
condition precedent to any profitable inter-communal 
conferences. Lord Irwin showed his peaceful inclinations 
by ordering the release of Mr. Gandhi and other members 
of the Congress Working Committee a few days after the 
landing in India of the returned delegates. The many 
thousands of Congress rank and file were liberated, and in a 
series of conversations at Viceroy’s House Lord Irwin and 
Mr. Gandhi made their famous pact whereby the latter 
undertook to call off the Civil Disobedience campaign and 
join in the general discussions subsequent to the Round 
Table Conference. His difficulties came to a climax a few 
weeks later at the meeting of Congress at Karachi. But 
Mr. Gandhi triumphed, and Congress confirmed the pact and 
appointed him to be the sole representative at the forth¬ 
coming session of the Round Table Conference. In April 
Lord Irwin left India and the Earl of Willingdon became 
Governor-General. He strove to make the Delhi Pact a 
success. There were many weeks of uncertainty as to 
whether Congress would join in the London deliberations. 
Charges and counter-charges were made in charge sheets and 
counter-charge sheets. But at a final meeting between 
Lord Willingdon and Mr. Gandhi in August an agreement 
was come to; an inquiry into the Bardoli affair was ordered 
and an understanding arrived at as to the agrarian 
question in the United Provinces; and Mr. Gandhi started 
for England. 

The second session of the Conference was held between 
September 7 and December 18, 1931. Thirty-one additional 
delegates were invited to the second session. Mr. Gandhi 
joined the Conference as the sole representative of the 
* Congress. 
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The second session did not open with the meeting of the 
full Conference. The Federal Structure Committee was 
reassembled on September J and the Minorities Committee 
on September 28, followed by a plenary session beginning 
on November 28, 1931. The other committees of the Con¬ 
ference were not assembled. The personnel of the Federal 
Structure Committee and Minorities Committee was some¬ 
what enlarged. 

A plenary session of the Conference was held from 
November 28 to December 1, 1931, to receive the third and 
fourth reports of the Federal Structure Committee, the 
second report of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss 
the whole field of the work of the Conference. 

Unfortunately the Conference again was unable to 
register any absolute decision, as the communal question 
showed itself insoluble, and protracted negotiations between 
the delegates led to no result but deadlock. The federal 
principle was however again accepted as the Conference’s 
solution of India’s political problem, and the Princes 
reiterated their readiness to join at once in federation, 
conditional on their rights being safeguarded and the federal 
government to be established being a fully responsible one. 

The session was concluded with a declaration by the 

Prime Minister explaining Government’s policy. 

« 

Communal Award. 

Since the different committees did not arrive at any 
definite decision about the safeguards of the minorities the 
JPrime Minister gave an understanding on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to settle this communal question, 
which will have to be accepted by the different committees, 
and to which they agreed. 

The decision of the British Government in regard to the 
representation of the various communities in British India, * 
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in the Provincial Legislatures was published as Communal 
Award on August 17, 1932. The award followed a 
thorough and comprehensive inquiry into the proportions 
and position of the various communities in the provinces. 
The decision was not given on strictly arithmetical lines. 
The table of distribution avoided the terms “ Hindu.” Its 
place was taken by the heading “ General.” The seats were 
distributed as follows :— 

General, 705 ; Depressed classes, 61 ; Backward areas, 
20; Sikhs, 35 ; Muslims, 489; Indian Christians, 21 ; Anglo- 
Indians, 12; Europeans, 25; Commerce and Industry, 54; 
Landholders, 35 ; Universities, 8 ; and Labour, 38. 

With regard to Depressed Classes, it was explained that 
they would vote in the general constituencies, but in order to 
ensure adequate representation to them special seats were 
also allotted. As to women voters, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment came to the decision to limit the electorate for each 
special woman’s seat to voters from one community. 

Following the publication of the Communal Award, the 
Third session of the Round Table Conference was sum¬ 
moned in London which opened on the 17th November. This 
session enjoyed advantages denied to its predecessors. It was 
smaller and more informal and private in its proceedings; 
it worked on a fixed agenda ; had at its disposal the results of 
the enquiries of the constitutional committees. The Congress 
did not participate in it. Most of the leaders including Mr. 
Gandhi were in jail for reviving the civil disobedience 
movement. 

The Conference was attended by representatives of all 
other parties in India and lasted from November 17, 1932 
to December 24, 1932. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Conference, His 
Majesty’s Government in pursuance of their pledges proceed¬ 
ed to draft the White Paper incorporating theii tentative 
‘conclusions. 
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White Paper. 

The proposals of His Majesty’s Government for Indian 
Constitutional Reforms were issued on March 18, 1933, in the 
form of a White Paper. It is a document of about 125 
pages, and is sub-divided into three portions. The first 
consists of a general explanatory introduction; the second 
sets forth the actual proposals in detail ; and the third contains 
various appendices dealing inter alia with the composition of 
Legislative Chambers at the centre and in the provinces, the 
proposed franchise qualifications, and lists of legislative 
powers,—federal, provincial, and concurrent. 

More than half the general introduction to the White 
Paper is devoted to the question of federation. 

By these proposals the provinces are given autonomy, 
and to a Federal Government is conceded responsible 
government over the whole field of .administration allotted 
to the Federation except in regard to certain “reserved” 
subjects. The Federation will consist of the autonomous 
provinces of British India, n in number, including the 
new provinces of Sind and Orissa, and the Indian States. 
It will be brought about by the Princes surrendering a defined 
corpus of their present sovereign rights to the Federation but 
retaining internal autonomy in respect of rights not so 
surrendered, unaffected by any other consideration than the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown. 

The Federal Executive. 

The executive powers of the Federation will be exer¬ 
cised by the Governor-General as the King’s representative. 
He will be advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to 
the Federal Legislature and containing representatives both 
of British India and the States, and will generally be guided 
by such advice. Certain subjects, however, namely, Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical administration will be 
entrusted to the Governor-General personally, and these he* 
will control in responsibility to Parliament. He will more- 
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over be entitled to act independently of his Ministers in the 
exercise of certain specific powers conferred on him by the 
Constitution which are subsequently set forth in detail. In 
order to assist him in the administration of the reserved 
departments, he will be empowered to appoint at his discre¬ 
tion three Counsellors who will be ex-officio members of both 
Chambers of the Legislature, but without the right to vote. 

The matters in respect of which it is proposed that the 
Governor-General will have a special responsibility are 
classified as follows:—(i) The prevention of grave menace 
to the peace or tranquility of India or any part thereof-; 

(2) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(3) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of 
the federation; (4) the securing to the members of the 
public services of anv rights provided for them by the 
constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests; 
(5) the protection of the rights of Indian States; (6) the 
prevention of commercial discrimination ; and (7) any matter 
which affects the administration of the reserved departments. 

Apart from the reserved departments and these special 
responsibilities the Governor-General will be free to act on 
his own initiative in certain other respects, having inter alia 
the power to dissolve, prorogue, or summon the Legislature, 
to assent to or withold assent from Bills, to grant previous 
sanction to the introduction of certain classes of legislative 
measures, and to summon a joint session of the Legislature 
in an emergency. 

The Governor-General is also empowered to act either 
without or contrary to the advice of his Ministers and can 
make certain ordinances. 

Federal Legislature. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing central 
Legislature in composition and will be bicameral:— 

1 . (i) the Upper Chamber or Council of State consisting of 

260 members, ioo appointed by the Princes, 150* elected by 
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the members of the Provincial Legislatures of British India 
and io nominated members ; and (it) the Lower Chamber 
or House of Assembly^ consisting of 375 members, of whom 
‘125 will be appointed by the Princes and the others elected 
directly according to the seats allocated to each province 
and to the several communities and interests in each 
province. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing laws of 
a discriminatory character. 

The Provinces. 

The Provincial Executives. 

The total number of provinces will be 11, namely, the 
nine existing provinces plus Sind and Orissa. These pro¬ 
vinces will be autonomous units, the government of each being 
administered by the Governor representing the King, and 
advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature. The Council of Ministers will be entitled to 
tender advice to the Governor by which he will be guided, 
except on those occasions in which this would, in his 
judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of the purposes 
for which he will be charged with a “special responsibility." 
The Governor will be provided with special responsibilities 
for certain excluded areas which, owing as a rule to the 
primitive nature of their populations, must be placed outside 
the normal operation of the constitution. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

'i 

These will be substantially enlarged and the allocation 
of seats and the method of election are in accordance with 
the provisions of the Communal Award of August 4, subject 
to two minor modifications, one necessitated by the Poona 
Pact, and the other by the decision to establish Orissa as a 
separate Province. 
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The present nominated members and official bloc dis¬ 
appear in favour of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as 
the Lower Houses in the Provinces are concerned. In Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and Bihar the Legislatures will be 
bicameral, with a small proportion of nominated members in 
the upper chambers, in the other eight provinces unicameral. 

For the franchise for the lower chamber of the 
Federal Legislature the proposals lay down qualifications the 
offect of which should be to enfranchise between 2 or 3 
per cent, of the population of British India, and similar .but 
lower qualifications for the franchise for the Provincial 
Legislatures should produce a provincial electorate in the 
neighbourhood of 14 per cent, of the total population of 
British India or some 27 per cent, of the adult population. 
Women can vote for and will have seats reserved for them 
in both the Federal Assembly and Provincial Legislatures. 

Powers of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures. 

The principles of federation and provincial autonomy 
involve a complete departure from the existing system of 
concurrent jurisdictions, and will necessitate a statutory 
demarcation between the competence of the Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures. A few special subjects will be 
placed outside the competence of the Legislatures, among 
them being legislation affecting the sovereignty of the 
Crown, the Royal Family, the law of British nationality, 
and certain forms of discriminatory legislation. 

Allocation of revenues between the Federation 

and the units. 

The various sources of revenue are classified under four 
heads, as follows:— 

1 f} (/) Revenue sources that are exclusively federal. These 
include import duties (except on salt); contribu¬ 
tions from railways ; receipts from other federal 
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commercial undertakings ; coinage profits ; and a 
share in the profits of the Reserve Bank. 

(2) Revenue sources that are federal, with the power to 
assign a share , or the whole , to the federal units . 
These include export duties ; salt duties ; tobacco 
excise : and all other excises except those specified 
under head (4) below. 

(j) Revenue sources that are provincial , with the power to 
impose a federal surcharge for the Federation . These 
include terminal taxes on goods and passengers ; 
and certain stamp duties. 

(4) Revenue sources that are exclusively provincial. These 
include land revenue; excise duties on alcoholic 
drugs and narcotics ; stamps (with certain excep¬ 
tions) ; forest and other provincial commercial 
undertakings; and sources of taxation not specified 
in any schedule (subject to certain conditions). 

As regards income-tax, it is proposed that all legislation 
regarding this source of revenue, except the imposition by 
Provincial Legislatures of provincial surcharges, shall be 
federal, and that the proceeds shall be divided between th$ 
Federation and the provinces in the proportion not yet 
fixed, but amounting in the case of the Federation to between 
25 and 30 per cent. The Federal Legislature like the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose special 
surcharges of its own, whose proceeds will accrue to the 
Federation exclusively. 

Income-tax from assessments on officers in the Federal 
Service and from Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and other 
Federal areas will also accrue exclusively to Federal revenues. 

The Services. 

Provision is made for continued recruitment by the 
Secretary of State to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
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Police and the Ecclessiastical Department. At' the expiry 
of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act 
a statutory inquiry will be held into the question of future 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police and, 
the Medical and Railway services. Pending the decision on 
this inquiry, the present ratio of British to Indian recruit¬ 
ment Will remain unaltered. 

* 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India is abolished 
and its place is taken by not less than three and not more 
than six advisers to be consulted as the Secretary of State 
for India may think fit, except that their concurrence is 
required in relation to certain service matters. 

A Federal Court with an Original and Appellate juris¬ 
diction in cases raising constitutional issues such as the 
spheres of the Federal, Provincial and States authorities 
is set up and power is given to establish a Supreme Court to 
act as a Court of Appeal in British India. 

The Statutory Railway Board. 

The Federal Legislature will exercise general control 
over railway policy. The administrative control of Indian 
Railways will, however, be placed in the hands of a statutory 
body, so composed as to be able to work on business prin¬ 
ciples without political interference. It is intended that such 
rights as the railway companies now possess under the terms 
of their contracts to have access to the Secretary of State 
regarding disputed points should be preserved. 


Imperial Economic (Ottawa) Conference. 

. This Conference was opened on July 21, 1932, at Ottawj 
by the Governor-General, the Earl of Bessbprough. 
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The general objective that the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment placed before the conference was the expansion of the 
Empire trade, to be brought about, as far as possible, by low¬ 
ering the trade barriers within the Empire. The real im¬ 
portance of Ottawa lay in the fact that it marked the point 
where twp roads diverged, one leading to closer imperial 
unity and recognition of advantages of mutual co-operation 
in trade and the other leading to the development of purely 
national interests. 

The Conference divided itself into five sub-committees— 

(1) to inquire into the question of cultivation, export, 

import, sale, purchase, distribution and consump¬ 
tion of bananas; 

(2) to investigate the possibility and the most suitable 

method of compiling figures for Imperial purposes ; 

(3) for arriving at unformity in Imperial goods ; 

(4) to study the subject of the conservation and rearing 

of mules; and 

(5) to suggest ways and means of establishing an 

Imperial circus for educative purposes containing 
all-empire animals and performers. 

The plenary session of the Conference was concluded 
on August 2i, 1932, and 12 Empire agreements were signed. 

The following among others were the members of the 
Conference: * 

(1) Seth Haroon ; (2) Mr. R. K. Shanrnukham Chetty ; 
(3) Sir Atul Chatterji (leader of the Indian delegation); (4) 
Earl of Straderoke ; (5) Sir George Rainy ; (6) Sir George 
* Schuster ; (7) Mr. Baldwin ; (8) Mr. Thomas ; (9) r SJr 

Padamji P. Ginwala ; (10) Mr. Havenga (South African * 
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Finance Minister); (n) Mr. Bruce (Australia); (12) Mr. Coats 
(New Zealand); (13) Mr. Bennett—Chairman of the Con¬ 
ference. 

The following were appointed as official advisers to the 
Indian delegation to the Ottawa Conference:— 

1. Mr. Lindsay (Indian Trade Commissioner, London); 

2. Sir Samuel Smyth (Adviser for Burma); 

3. Mr. B. C. Burt (Agricultural Expert). 

According to the decisions arrived at existing pre¬ 
ferences are to be maintained. Great Britain has given 
substantial concessions to the Dominions, India and Southern. 
Rhodesia. Different duties on different goods have been 
fixed. 

All the Dominions have agreed that if a Government 
concerned in any of the treaties is assured of the fact that 
preference is frustrated by any foreign country, the Govern¬ 
ment concerned will be at liberty to prohibit the import of 
these goods from that country. The Canadian Government 
has agreed that her tariffs will be based on a principle which 
will allow British goods a fair competition in the country, and 
protection will be afforded for those industries which promise 
to flourish in the near future. 

Australia has also agreed to give a chance of free com¬ 
petition to British goods by widening the margin of 
preference and by removing the existing surcharges. 

South Africa has agreed to give preference on mining, , 
industrial machinery, electric batteries and other articles of 
cotton, etc. 

Newfoundland will also introduce the first preferences it 
ha^given to British goods and they will range up to 10% 

valorem. 
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Lausanne Conference. 


This Conference was opened by Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald on June 16, 1932, at Lausanne and dealt chiefly with 
Reparations and War Debt payments. 

The agreement was signed on July 9, 1932. The main 
provisions of the treaty are :*— 

(1) The conditions of the Treaty of Versailles as far as 

they concern reparations shall be abrogated. 

(2) Germany shall pay in a few annuities £150 

millions to a European reconstruction fund. 

(3) Part 8 of the Treaty of Versailles relating to 

Germany’s war guilt shall cease to have effect. 

(4) The signatories shall undertake not to do anything 

capable of disturbing the economic peace of 
the world. 


The Sind Conference. 

The Sind Conference was appointed under the chair¬ 
manship of Lord Brayne in accordance with the undertaking 
given by the Prime Minister that His Majesty’s Government 
have accepted the proposition in principle that Sind should 
be constituted a separate province if satisfactory means of 
financing it could be found and the purpose of this Con¬ 
ference was to try to overcome difficulties disclosed by the 
report of expert financial investigation made by the Irving 
Committee last year. 

The report of the Committee was published on July 
6, 1932. According to the report Sind would reqiure assis¬ 
tance to the full extent of 80 lakhs if a separate province 
were to be consituted. 
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The Naval Conference. 

This Conference was convened to bring about an agree¬ 
ment amongst the recognised Sea Powers of the world to 
limit naval armaments. 

The treaty was signed in London on April 22, 1930. 

England, America, France, Japan and Italy were re¬ 
presented at the Conference as follows:—* 

England—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 

Mr. Alexander. 

America—Mr. Stimson. 

Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Reed. 

France—M. Tradieu. 

Japan—Mr. Wakatsuki, 

Italy—Signor Grandi. 

They agreed on many important measures, e. g. that 
certain battleships, now owned by the various nations, should 
be sunk, broken up, or remodelled in such a way as to make 
them unserviceable in times of war. That none of the 
contracting nations shall build any new capital ships until 
after 1936. That each nation may build a stipulated number 
°f aircraft. That the United States of America and Great 
Britain may build and maintain up to a given tonnage an 
number of cruisers, while Japan is to maintain a cruiser 
s force equal to 70 % of either of the other two* 
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Disaramment Conference. 

This Conference met under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Henderson at Geneva on the 2nd February, 1932. 
Although 63 nations were invited to the Conference but only 
31 participated. The Conference discussed for some months 
the possibilities of disarming but no tangible result was forth¬ 
coming and it had to be adjourned. However in September 
1932 some interest was created when the German Govern¬ 
ment put forward a claim that she should be allowed to 

arm or disarm as freely as other countries. 

■ 

The proposal of the Conference for the extension, for a 
period of four months from November 1, 1932, to March 1, 
.1933, of the current world truce on expansion of armaments 
was agreed to. 

Japan has proved a serious menace to the success of the 
Conference and both she and Germany gave notice of 
withdrawal from the League and the Conference. It is the 
avowed policy of the British Foreign Office to sustain the 
Conference until every nation subscribes and that, by consent, 
to give effect to the principle of disarmament by a gradual 
process until the spirit of Locarno has been implemented. 
At the moment there is a deadlock but every effort is to be 
made to pursue the Conference and to bring Germany back 
before her notice of two years expires. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Government machinery. 


Parliament. 

The Parliament consists of two Houses :— 

(1) House of Lords consists of peers. A peer may 
hold his seat by (i) hereditary right; (it) creation by the 
King ; and (tit) official position or election. English Bishops 
(24), Irish peers elected for life (28), and Scottish peers (16) 
elected for the duration of Parliament, also sit in the House 
of Lords. 

Members of the House of Lords are unpaid. 

(2) House of Commons. This body consists of 615 
elected members. Practically all persons over 21 years of 
age are qualified to vote at the elections. 

Members of the House of Commons receive annual 
salaries of £ 400/- and travelling facilities over railways to 
and from their constituencies. 

The maximum duration of Parliament is five years. 
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Any public Bill will become a law without the consent 
of the House of Lords, if the House of Commons sends it up 
for three successive sessions of the Parliament, provided 
there is an interval of two years between the second reading 
and the third reading in the House of Commons. Any 
amendments in a Bill by the House of Lords is tantamount 
to its rejection until and unless the changes are approved by 
the House of Commons. 

Secretary of State and his Council. 

•The Secretary of State for India is the head of the 
Indian administration in England, and as a member of 
the Cabinet he is solely responsible to and represents the 
supreme authority of Parliament. Subject to the provisions 
of the Government of India Act and rules made thereunder, 
the Secretary of State can impose his orders on the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In matters requiring secrecy (e. g. foreign 
k policy and the affairs of Indian States) the Secretary of 
State can act on his own authority without consulting his 
Council, and in most other matters can overrule the majority 
of his Council. But only in exceptional circumstances 
the Secretary of State should intervene in matters of purely 
Indian interest where the Government and the Legislature 
of India are in agreement. 

Until the Reforms Act of 1919 came into force the 
Secretary of State had the unqualified power to give orders 
to every officer in India, including the Governor-General, and 
to superintend, direct and control all acts, operations and 
concerns relating to the government and revenues of India. 
The Parliament ordained that only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances should he be called upon to intervene in matters of 
purely Indian interest where the Government and the 
Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in him, many 
rest on his personal responsibility, others can be perform©^ 
only in consultation wit-h his Council. 
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The salary of the Secretary of State is paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. 

The Council of India. 

The Council of India consists of not less than eight and 
not more than twelve members, as the Secretary of State 
may determine. One half of the members must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least ten years 
and have not left India for more than five years before the 
date of their appointment. 

The normal term of office is five years. The Secretary 
of State may for special reasons of public advantage 
re-appoint for a further term of five years any member of the 
Council whose term of office has expired. 

Each member of the Council of India is paid the annual 
salary of £ 1200 with an additional subsistence allowance of > 
£ 600 for any member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Such salaries and allowances are paid 
out of the revenues of India or out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

The Secretary of State is trie President of the Council 
of India with power to vote. There is also a Vice-President 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

High Commissioner for India. 

In accordance with section 35 of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, a High Commissioner for India was 
appointed in 1920, subject to the direction and control of the 
Governor-General in Council to act as Agent in the United 
Kingdom on behalf of Local Governments in India for such 
purposes as the Governor-General in Council shall prescribe, 
and to conduct any business relating to the Government of 
N^tndia and those portions of India Office functions which are 
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of the nature of agency as distinct from administrative 
supervision and control. He controls the purchase of Govrn- 
ment stores in England ; the Indian Students Branch; the 
supervision of the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner; 
payment of Civil leave allowances and pensions; the recruit¬ 
ment of technical officers ; supervision of I. C. S. and Forest 
probationers after first appointment; the making of arrange¬ 
ments for officers on deputation or Study leave ; repatriation 
of destitute lascars ; sale of Government of India publica¬ 
tions, etc. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General. 

At the head of the Government in India stands the 
Governor-General, who is also Viceroy or the representative 
of the King-Emperor. The designation “Viceroy” is com¬ 
monly applied to the Governor-General since the transfer of 
the Government to the Crown, The word “Viceroy” em¬ 
phasises the Governor-General’s capacity as the representa¬ 
tive of the King-Emperor in his relations to the Princes and 
people of India. 

The Governor-General is appointed by His Majesty by 
warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, on the recommenda¬ 
tion and advice of the Prime Minister and is usually selected 
from among English statesmen of high rank. His term of 
office is usually five years, though this period is nowhere 
legally defined. 

He is the President of his Council with a casting vote 
in case of equality. He has powers to overrule his Council 
or a dissentient majority in it. He can assent to, certify and 
veto Bills passed by the Indian Legislature. He can stop the 
progress of Central Legislation, dissolve the Chambers and 
convene their joint meetings. 

The Governor-General may, in cases of emergency, 
make and promulgate Ordinances for the peace and gPQsi 
government of British India or any part thereof, and any*? 
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Ordinances so made shall, for the space of not more than six 
months from their promulgation, have the like force of law as 
an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India gets 
Rs. 20,000 per mensem as salary. 

The Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

The Governor-General’s Executie Council now consists 
of seven members, including the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. 

Three at least of these members must be persons who 
have been for at least ten years in the service of the Crown 
in India, and one must be a barrister of England or Ireland, 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, or a 
pleader of a High Court of not less than ten years’ standing. 

Members oj the Executive Council. 

1. Commander-in-Chief. 

2. Home Member. 

3. Finance Member. 

4. Law Member. 

5. Member for Industries and Labour. 

6. Member for Education, Health and Lands. 

7. Member for Railways and Commerce. 

The Viceroy acts as his own member in charge of , 
Foreign Affairs. Railways are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner, with the assistance of a Railway Board, and 
are for administrative purposes grouped under the aegis of 
the.Commerce Department. The Commander-in-Chief may 
Ms&-be t and in practice always is, an “Ordinary” member of 
tneCbuncil. He holds charge of the Army Department. 
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The Governor? of Madras, Bombay and Bengal become 
“Extraordinary” members if the Council meets within their 
presidencies. 

The Council may assemble at any place in India which 
the Governor-General may appoint. In practice it meets 
only in Delhi and Simla. 

In regard to his own Department each member of 
Council has the final voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, and any matter in 
which it is proposed to overrule the views of a Local 
Government, must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 

If there is a difference of opinion in the Council the 
.decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceroy 
can overrule a majority if he considers that the matter is 
of such grave importance as to justify such a step. 

Business is conducted by nine Departments:— 

(1) Army Department—D eals with the Army, Indian 

Medical Service, Royal Indian Marine, Surveys, 
etc., etc. 

(2) Home Department —Deals with internal poli¬ 
tics, Civil Service, Law and Justice, Police, 
Jails, Indian Arms Rules, Judicial and Adminis¬ 
trative establishments, Registration, Lunatic 
Asylums, Census and control of the minor 
Administrations. 

(3) Finance Department—D eals with Public 

Accounts, Loans, Opium, Currency and Banking, 
Excise, Salaries and Allowances, Pensions and 
Gratuities, Customs and Income-tax, etc. 

(4) Legislative Department—D eals with all business 

connected with legislation, the League of Nations, 
the peace treaties and the administrative corftrqj^ 
of the Clearing Office (Enemy Debts), etc., etc. 
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($) Department of Industries and Labour —Deals 
with Industries, Printing and Stationery, Patents 
and Designs, Copyrights, Stores, Post Offices, 
Telegraphs, Civil Aviation, Communications, 
Public Works, Labour legislation, Geology and 
Minerals, etc. 

(6) Department of Education, Health and Lands 

—Has the control of Education, Archaeology and 
Epigraphy, Arts and Museums, Land Revenue, 
Civil and Veterinary, Agriculture, Famine, 
Co-operation, Forests, Foodstuffs, Land Surveys, 
Indians Overseas, etc., etc. 

(7) Commerce Department—D eals with Shipping,, 

Trade and Commerce, Weights and Measures, 
Imports and Exports, etc. 

(8) Foreign and Political Department—C onducts 

relations with external politics, relations with 
Foreign States, Frontier Tribes, Indian States, 
and deals with Passports, Consular appointments, 
etc. 

(9) Railway Department —Conducts all business 

connected with Railway administration. 


Indian Legislature. 

The Indian Legislature consists of two chambers—The 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council of State consists of 60 members out of 
whom 34 are elected and 26 nominated. Of the nominated 
^fttnbe.rs not more than 20 may be officials. 
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The Legislative Assembly consists of 145 members* 
of whom 104 are elected and 41 nominated. Of these nomi¬ 
nated members, 26 are officials. 

A Bill is not deemed to have been passed by the Indian 
Legislature unless it has been agreed to by both the Cham¬ 
bers, either without amendment or with such amendments 
only as may be agreed to by both Chambers. The Indian 
budget is presented before both the Chambers and voted 
upon by the Legislative Assembly, excepting certain speci¬ 
fied heads, but the Governor-General in Council can act, not¬ 
withstanding a refusal or reduction of grants, where essential 
to the discharge of his responsibilities, and he may authorise 
expenditure necessary for the safety and tranquillity of 
Birtish India or any part thereof. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers may be referred for decision by 
the Governor-General to a joint meeting of members of both 
Chambers. 


The Reforms of 1919. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 and the rules 
framed under it came into general operation in January. 
1921. This Act was the outcome of an inquiry conducted 
in India in 1917-18 by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State, and 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy. The main object of the Act 
was to devise a plan which would render possible the introduc¬ 
tion by successive stages of a system of responsible govern¬ 
ment in British India. The first steps towards responsibility 
were to transform the Provincial Legislative Council into a 
body of sufficient size with a sufficiently large elected majority 
to represent public opinion in the province adequately and to 
create an electorate/ The first franchise rules have enabled 
the Legislative Council to extend the franchise to women. 

The essence of changes introduced in 1919 may be 
said to have consisted, firstly, in the definite transfer *of 
responsibility for certain adminsitrative subjects from the' 
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Government of India to the Provincial Governments, and, 
secondly, of the sub-division of such subjects as were dele¬ 
gated to the Provincial Governments into two groups,—one 
of which was “reserved" within the control of the Governor 
working with Executive Councillors appointed by the 
Crown, and thus responsible, ultimately, to the Secretary of 
State, and to the British Parliament and people, while the 
other was ‘‘transferred’*within the control of the Governor 
working with Ministers selected from among the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislature, and responsible, 
through that body, to the Indian “electorate. The Ministers 
hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. They can 
be overruled by the Governor if he considers their policy 
inconsistent with the discharge of his responsibilities. 

Legislative Councils and Governor. 

They have an elected majority, and normally a life of 
three years, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor. 
The previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council is 
required to the introduction of certain classes of provincial 
bills. The Governor has power to veto in regard to proposed 
lagislation affecting the safety or tranquillity of his Province 
or any part of it and can secure legislation essential to the dis¬ 
charge of his responsibilities for reserved subjects. Such bills 
must be sent to the Governor-General for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure, but in emergencies the Governor- 
General may assent to them subject to disallowance by His 
Majesty in Council. The Governor has power of assenting to, 
or withholding assent to, or for returning for reconsideration, 
other bills, but must in certain circumstances send them for 
consideration to the Governor-General who may reserve them 
for His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Provincial budgets are voted on by the Legislative 
Council, but the Governor has power to act, in respect of a 
demand for reserved subjects, notwithstanding a refusal or a 
^eduction of grants, if the demand is essential to the dis¬ 
charge of his responsibilities for the subjects* and in cases of 
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emergency he can authorise such expenditure as may be 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of his Province. Cer* 
tain heads of expenditure do not require an annual vote. 

Of the subjects over which the Government of India retained 
control , the most important are 

(1) Defence of India and all matters connected with 

the Naval, Military and Air Forces. 

(2) External Relations. 

'.(3) Relations with Indian States. 

(4) Communications (Railways, Aircraft and Inland 

Waterways). 

(5) Shipping and Navigation. 

(6) Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones, including 

Wireless Installations. 

(7) Customs, Cotton excise duties, Income-tax, Salt, 

and other sources of all-India revenues. 

(8) Currency and Coinage. 

(9) Public debt of India. 

(10) Savings bank. 

(11) Commerce, Banking and Insurance. 

(12) Trading companies and other associations. 

(13) Development of industries. 

(14) Inventions and Designs. 

(15) Copyright. 

(16) Arms and Ammunition. 

(17) Survey of India. 

(18) Archaeology. 
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(iq) Meteorology. 

(20) Census and Statistics. 

(21) All-India Services. 

(22) Public Service Commission. 

(23) Legislation relating to Civil and Criminal law. 

(24) Petroleum and Explosives. 

Of those subjects delegated to the Provincial Governments, the 
most important are :— 

(1) Law and order. 

(2) Land revenue. 

(3) Irrigation. 

(4) Forests. 

(5) Local self-government. 

(6) Medical administration. 

(7) Public health. 

(8) Education. 

(9) Public works. 

(10) Agriculture. 

(n) Fisheries. 

(12) Industries. 

(13) Co-operative societies. 

(14) Registration. 

(15) Excise. 

The first four of these subjects fell within the “reserved* 
j^jpt^jects, while the remainder were “transferred. *' under 
control of Ministers. 
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British India is divided into 15 Local Governments and 
Administrations:— 

Under Governors—(1) Madras, (2) Bombay, (3) Bengal, 

(4) United Provinces, (5) Punjab, (6) 
Bihar and Orissa, (7) Central Pro¬ 
vinces,(8) Assam,(9) Burma, and (10) 
North-West Frontier Provinces. 

Under Chief Commissioners.—(1) British Baluchistan, 

(2) Delhi, (3) Ajmer-Merwara, (4) 
Coorg, and {5) the Andamans and 
the Nicobar Islands. 

The Governors of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the 
United Provinces get Rs. 10,000 per mensem, while those of 
the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa get Rs. 8,333; the 
Governor of the Central Provinces gets Rs. 6,000 and the 
Governors of Assam and the North-West Frontier Provinces 
get Rs. 5,500. 

A tentative scheme for a financial settlement between 
the Government of India and the Provinces was sketched in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The scheme comprised 
the complete separation of the Central and Provincial bud¬ 
gets, and the enlargement of the provincial powers of taxa¬ 
tion and borrowing. 

It was found impossible to devise any scheme of allo¬ 
cation of revenues between the Central and Provincial 
Governments which did not leave the former with a deficit. 
The deficit is to be met in part by an annual contribution ' 
from seven of the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa owing to the comparative exiguousness 
and inelasticity of its own revenues, having been exempted 
form this contribution. 


Forms of government. 

Three standard forms:— There are three ways in which 
states may be governed. They may be governed by ort&. 
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man, or by a number of men, small in proportion to the 
whole number of men or by a large number of men in pro¬ 
portion to the whole number of men in the State. 

The government may be a monarchy, an aristocracy 
or a democracy. 

Aristotle divides government according to two prin¬ 
ciples. In all states the governing power seeks either its 
own advantage or the advantage of the whole state, and the 
government is good or bad accordingly. In all states the 
governing power is one man, or a few men, or many men. 
Hence six varieties of government—three of which are bad 
and three good. Each excellent form has a corresponding 
depraved form. 

(t) The good government of one is MONARCHY. 
Corresponds to the depraved form TYRANNY. 

(2) The good government of a few is ARISTOCRACY. 
Corresponds to the depraved form OLIGARCHY. 

(3) The good government of many is COMMON¬ 
WEALTH. Corresponds to the depraved form 
DEMOCRACY. 

The fault of the depraved form is that the governors 
act unjustly when their own interests are concerned. The 
worst of the depraved form is Tyranny, the next Oligarchy, 
and the least bad is Democracy. 

A good government is one in which as much as possible 
is left to the laws and as little as possible to the will of the 
power who governs. 

Monarchy —A kind of government of which the 
chief power is in the hands of a monarch. 

Tyranny- Absolute monarchy cruelly administered, 
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Aristocracy —A form of government by chief 
persons of the state. A government in which a few rule 
either in their own interests or in the interests of the people. 

Commonwealth— A form of government in which 
the power rests with the people, especially that in Fngland 
after the overthrow of Charles I, and as in Australia. 

Democracy —A form of government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the people collectively, and is 
administered by them or by officers appointed by them. It 
is the government of the people by the people and for the 
people. A democratic form of government is one which is 
based upon the fact that the best form of government is one 
which gives the general body of people, by means of repre¬ 
sentation through the vote, a voice in their own government. 

Other forms. 

Republic—A form of government without a monarch, 
in which the supreme power is vested in representatives 
elected by the people, as in the United States. 

Bureaucracy - A form of government centralized in 
graded series of officials, responsible only to their chiefs, and 
controlling every detail of public and private life. 

Provincial Autonomy— Responsible government in the 
provinces with full authority to make laws for the good 
government of the province. Central government have no 
control in internal affairs except matters regarding the inter¬ 
provincial relations. 

Dyarchy —It means literally dual government. It is a 
compound of two Greek words and means government by 
two authorities. Dyarchy has been introduced into provin¬ 
cial governments by the transfer of certain subjects from the 
government to the control of Ministers selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people. Its fundamental 
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aim is the gradual development of responsible government 
through the education of the people in the use of democratic 
institutions and the actual handling of power. It is also 
meant to subordinate historic feuds and common differences 
to a sense of common nationhood. 

Federal— A form of government in which several states 
while independent in home affairs combine for national or 
general purposes. 

Difference between Federalism and, Unitarism. 

Federalism is opposed to Unitarism. Federalism means 
the distribution of the force ot the State among the number 
of co-ordinate bodies each originating in and controlled by 
the Constitution, whereas Unitarism is concentration of the 
strength of the State in the hands of one visible sovereign 
power, be that power Parliament or Czar. 

Federalism is the fusion of several states into a single 
state in regard to matters of common interest but without 
surrender of individual independence and autonomy in in¬ 
ternal affairs. 

Federalism favours democracy while Unitarism favours 
autocracy. 

Dominion Status —Where Dominion Status is enjoyed, 
the executive is entrusted to political chiefs, who are, 
responsible, not merely or mainly to the Crown, but to the 
elected legislature of the Dominion. 

It includes the following rights : 

( 1 ) Absolute power to manage and control the 
internal affairs of India without any interference 
from the British Parliament. 

\2) Absolute right to maintain her own forces for her 
defence purposes on land, sea, as welUas in air. 
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y (3) The future liability to remain within the Empire 
depending upon the free-will and consent of 
India. 

British Empire—The United Kingdom and all British 
possessions, which go under the name of *His Majesty’s 
Dominions’ together with Indian States, Protectorates, 
Protected States and Mandated territories make up the 
British Empire. Thus it includes not only British 
territories but also foreign countries in which the Crown of 
England exercises varying degrees of control. 

United Kingdom—Means Great Britain and Ireland 
(now minus the Irish Free States). 

t British India—Means all territories within His 
Majesty’s dominion administered under the control of the 
Governor-General of India, whereas India means British 
India together with territories of Indian Princes and Chiefs 
tinder the suzerainty of His Majesty. 

Colony—Any part of His Majesty’s dominions exclusive 
of the British Isles and British India. The term does not 
indicate any particular form of government as their relation 
with the Crown or the Imperial Parliament differs in 
different colonies. 

Protectorate— It is the territory outside the British 
dominions but over which the Crown exercises full control 
over its foreign relations, possesses right of legislation by 
Order in Council and in general administers it like a Crown 
Colony by virtue of the powers conferred by the Foreign 
^Jurisdiction Act or otherwise vested in His Majesty. 

Difference between Protectorate and Colony . 

Colony is British territory, whereas Protectorate is 
1 not so. A man born in a colony would be a British subject 
but one born in a Protectorate would ordinarily be an alien. 
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Again, in a Protectorate, by virtue of the Foreign Jurisdic- ( 
tion Act, the Crown can always exercise control over 
legislature and administration, but not so in the case of all 
colonies. ^ 

Protected States—In a Protected State, the Crown 
does not exercise all sovereign authority as in Protectorates, 
but under treaty arrangements with those States exercises 
certain duties and powers only in regard to their external 
affairs and in some Cases internal affairs also. 

Mandated Territories—These have mostly come into 
existence after the Great War. They are territories 
formerly in the possession of Germany and Turkey. Great 
Britain is entrusted with certain rights and duties in regard , 
to these territories by the League of Nations and has to act 
according to the mandates of tne League. 

Palestine, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Tanganyika, New Guinea* 
Central and South West Africa are Mandated Territories. 

Dominions—They are autonomous communities with¬ 
in the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

\ 

Constitution—It is the name given to the body of 
fundamental laws which regulate the organisation of the 
State and Government and defines the powers of Govern¬ 
ment and the liberties and rights of individuals. 

Difference between (a) Monarchy , (b) Absolute Monarchy , 
{c) Limited Monarchy , and (d) Constitutional Monarchy . 

. Monarchy—A government in which the sovereignty is ' 
^vested in the hands of a single person, that is monarch. 
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k Absolute Monarchy—A government in which the 
monarch, without any law or rule, conducts everything 
^according to his will and caprice. 

Limited Monarchy—A government in which the choice 
of the monarch is limited by a petition either by the ruler 
himself or by the people. 

Constitutional Monarchy—A monarchical govern¬ 
ment in which the duties of the ruler are prescribed in the 
constitution and he is sworn to do so. 


Country 

Form of 
Government 

Capital 

Ruler 

i. Afghanistan 

Kingdom 

Kabul 

King 

2. Australia 

Commonwealth 

Canberra 

Governor 

General 

* 3. Austria 

Republic 

Vienna 

President 

4. Belgium 

Kingdom 

Brussels 

King 

5. Bulgaria 

Do. 

Sofia 

Do. 

6. Canada 

Dominion 

Ottawa 

Governor- 




General 

7. China 

Republic 

Nanking 

President 

8. Denmark 

Kingdom 

Copenhagen 

King 

9. Egypt 

Do. 

Cairo 

Do. 

10. France 

Republic 

Paris 

President 

II. Germany 

Do. 

Berlin 

Do. 

12. Greece 

Do. 

Athens 

Do. 

'13. Hungary 

Independent 

Budapest 

Regent 

14. India 

Empire 

Delhi 

Emperor 

15. Irish Free 

Dominion 

Dublin 

Governor- 

State 



General 

16, Iraq 

Kingdom 

Baghdad 

King 



17. Italy 

Kingdom 

Rome 

King 

18. Japan 

Empire 

Tokio 

Emperor 

19. Nepal 

Kingdom 

Kathmandu 

Maharaja 

Dhiraja 

20. Newfoundland 

Dominion 

St. John’s 

Governor- 

General 

21. New Zealand 

Do. 

Wellington 

Do. 

22. Norway 

Kingdom 

Oslo 

King 

23. Persia 

Do. 

Teheran 

Shah 

24. Portugal 

Republic 

Lisbon 

President 

25. Russia 

Do. 

Moscow 

Do. 

26. Spain 

Do. 

Madrid 

Do. 

27. Sweden 

Kingdom 

Stockholm 

King 

28, Switzerland 

Republic 

Berne 

President 

29. Turkey 

Do. 

Angora 

Do. 

30. United States 

Do. 

Washington 

Do. 

31. Union of South Dominion 

/Pretoria 

Governor- 

/Vinca 


(Cape Town 

General 
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CHAPTER III 


Art and Architecture. 


Art. 

Indian art is the Cinderella of the arts of the world. It 
. is somehow not as much known as it should be. Till the end 
of the first century the existence of painting and sculpture as 
fine arts in India was denied even by Sir George Bird wood, 
who was a great lover of India and an authority on its arts. 
It was only in the first decade of this century that two men 
came forward to prove to an unwilling world that Indian 
painting and sculpture were fine arts These two men were 
Mr. Havell, then principal of the Calcutta School of Arts, and 
Dr. Coomara Swamy, an Indian scholar and art critic. 

Indian art occupies an important place among the arts 
of the world. It is important not only because it has 
produced the Taj Mahal, the Ajanta frescoes and some 
statues of great spiritual beauty, but also because it has 
' influenced the architecture, painting and sculpture of Ceylon, 
Burma, Nepal, Tibet, Cambodia, Siam, Java, China, Korea 
and Japan. The marvellous sculptures of Borebudder in 
Java, the mighty temples in Angkor Vat in Cambodia, and 
the exquisite frescoes in the Horiujr temple near Nara in 
Japan could not have come into existence had there been ho 
Indian art. 
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HINDU AND MOHAMMADAN STYLES. 

The Hindu style may be termed indigenous, dating as 
it does from remote antiquity, while the Mohammadan art 
was a variation of the great Arabian style, which was 
brought into India in the fourteenth century. The art of 
both Hindus and Mohammadans is based upon religion and 
the requirements of religious ritual. In Hindu art all natural 
forms are accepted and employed for decorative purposes ; 
but in that of the Mohammadans nearly all natural forms 
are rejected and forbidden. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of Mohammadan, 
reticence, intellect and good taste. The Hindus are lavish 
and often undiscriminating in their employment of orna¬ 
ments ; the Mohammadans use restraint. The buildings of 
purely Muhammadan design and workmanship show greater 
restraint than those upon which Hindu workmen have been 
employed, but at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of the two styles. 

Sculpture. 

The use of sculpture and painting in isolated works of 
art was practically non-existent in India until modern times. 
One or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may be 
quoted as exceptions, but the.se arts were employed as the 
decorative adjuncts of architecture. No contemporary 
portrait figures, or busts in marble or bronze, are found in 
the ruins of ancient India, as they are found in those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

There is a good deal of symbolism used in Indian 
sculpture. For example the fight between Good and Evil 
is symbolized by the churning of the Ocean of Milk by the 
Gods and Demons from opposite sides. The serpent is 
both a symbol of Good and Evil, and so on. The most 
impressive specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave-temples of Ellora» Ajanta and 
Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in the last-named of 
these temples .ranks for mystery and expressive grandeur 
with the greatest masterpieces of Egyptian Art. 
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HINDU AND MOHAMMADAN STYLES. 

The outstanding characteristics of Hindu sculpture are 
power displayed in suggesting movement; the fine sense of 
decorative arrangements of line and mass; and an over¬ 
powering ingenuity in intricate design. 

Mohammadan sculpture in India is very restrained as 
compared with that of the Hindus. Floral motifs are often 
used in the ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornaments show great 
ingenuity and invention; and wonderful decorative use is 
made ot Persian, Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels and 
their borders. The representation of human or animal 
figures is rarely to be met with. 

Architecture. 

Indian architecture is a subject which at the best has 
been studied only imperfectly, and a really comprehensive 
treatise on it has yet to be written. The subject is a vast 
and varied one, and it may be such a treatise never will 
be written in the form of one work at any fate. Hitherto 
the best authority on the subject has been Fergiisson. He 
asserts that there is no stone architecture in India of an 
earlier date than two and a half centuries before the Christian 
era and that India owes the introduction of the use of 
stone for architectural purposes as she does that of Buddhism 
as a State religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned 272 to 
236 B. C. 

The examples of Buddhist architecture of greatest 
interest are to be found at Sanchi and in Chaitya Hills 
or the rock-cut caves of Karli, Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora and 
Kanheri. 

The most noted examples of Jain architecture^ which 
comes next in order, are the Dilwara temples near Mount 
Abu and the unique ‘Tower,of Victory* at Chitttfe* 
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Other Hindu temples worthy of mention are those at 

Mukteswara and Bhuvanesar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, 
Brindaban, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, etc. The palaces 
of Gwalior, Amber, Datia, Urcha, Dig and Udaipur 

are also noteworthy. 

Mobammadan architecture is found in Agra, Delhi, 
Ahmedabad and Bijapur. 

Agra is famous for the Taj Mahal, Akbar’s deserted 
capital of Fatehpur Sikri, his tomb at Secundra, the Moti 
Masjid and palace buildings at the Agra Fort. At Delhi we 
have the great Jumma Masjid, the Fort, the tombs of 
Humayun, Safdar Jang, etc.* and the unique Qutb Minar. 

HINDU AND MOHAMMADAN STYLES. 

Buildings of purely Mohammadan design and workman¬ 
ship show greater restraint than those upon which Hindu 
workmen have been employed, and are more satisfactory, 

Hindu architecture is of the hardest stone while the 
Moghul buildings are of softer stone. In Hindu architecture 
the human figure constantly appears but in Mohammadan 
never. Moghul architecture uses the arch ; the Hindu prefers 
straight lintels. Hindu keeps to one colour; the Moham¬ 
madan uses many. The Mohammadan is true to nature, 
copies her with scrupulous care. The Hindu observer of 
nature slips away swiftly from the thing before him to revel 
in the idea as to the thing * the Mohammadan delights in the 
thing, and seeks new beauties in it by a closer examination 
of it. 


Fainting. 

Much of the carved stone work on ancient Indian 
buildings was first plastered and then decorated with colour, 
but the only paintings which were executed prior to the 
Moghul period, are those upon the walls of the cave-temples e 
' at Ajanta, Bagh and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
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were produced at intervals during the first 600 years of the 
Christian era. The Ajanta caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
Jungles for nearly 1200 years, until accidently discovered in 
1816. Their origin is as wrapt in mystery as is that of the 
'artists who painted them. Nine hundred years elapsed 
between the completion of the Ajanta paintings and the 
commencement of the second period of Indian painting. 
This owed its origin to the introduction of Persian artists 
by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the establishment of 
the indigenous Moghul school was due to the encouragement 
and fostering care of his successors, Jehangir and Shahjahan?. 

As the reign of Shahjahan exhibits the high tide of 
artistic development in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. This is 
due to the absence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court; his constant 
engagement in wars. All foreign designers, painters and 
craftsmen who had been attracted to India by the great 
. works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan left the 
country, and their places were taken by no successors. 

At the time when the British East India Company 
ceased to be only a guild of merchants and became a great 
administrative power in 1757, very little vitality survived 
in the ancient art of the country. During the century of its 
administrative history, between the battle of Plassey and 
the Indian Mutiny> the Company was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence to be able to give much attention 
to conserving any remnants of artistic practice which had 
survived. Without any deliberate intention of introducing 
western art into the country, the Greek style of architecture 
was adopted for public and private buildings in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. The portraits or other paintings which 
decorated the interior walls of the buildings were furnished 
by European painters who visited India or by artists in 
England. 

Now schools of arts have been instituted. The school 
at Calcutta has become a school of painting and draw- 
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ing. That at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition b 
classes for modelling, painting and design, it possesses a 
special school of architecture. Mr. Abinandranath Tagorr 
an artist of fine imagination and fancy, founded what h. 
since become known as the Calcutta School of Painting* 
The Indian public failed to give the school the support it 
was hoped they would afford and the movement has had 
to depend for encouragement mainly upon Europeans in 
England and India. A class of Indian Decorative Painting 
was also inaugurated in the Bombay School of Art and is 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This class has execut¬ 
ed the decorations for many public and private buildings, 
and painted the ceiling and panels of a specially constructed . 
Indian Room, which was exhibited at Wembly in 1924. 

The great Moghuls brought Persian painting into India. 
But the Indians soon modified it to suit their own tem¬ 
perament and the result was the establishment of the Moghul 
School of Painting. 

Archaeological Department. 

The Archaeological Survey was first established in 1862, 
but its real history dates from 40 years later, when its acti 
vities were drastically reorganised under Lord CurzonS 
administration. The work of the Archaeological Department 
is primarily two-fold, conservation, and research and explo¬ 
ration. None but spasmodic efforts were made by the Go¬ 
vernment in these directions till 1870 when the Archeological 
Survey was entrusted to General Alexander Cunningham, 
who was also the first Director-General of Archeology. 
The next advance was the initiation of the local surveys i 
Bomba}: and Madras three years after. The work of thes 
surveys, however, was restricted to antiquarian research 
and description of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the local Govern 
ments, often without expert guidance or control. It wr 
only in 1878 that the Government of India under Lord 
Lytton awoke to this deplorable condition ancl sanctioned 
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^sum of 3 24 lakhs to repair the monuments in the United 
.provinces, and soon after appointed a Conservator, Major 
j^ble, who did much useful work for three years. Then a 
,-action set in, and his post and that of the Director- 
General were abolished. 

The first systematic step towards recognising official 
responsibility in conservation matters was taken by Lord 
Curzon’s Government that established the seven archaeolo¬ 
gical circles, placed them on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director-General, pro¬ 
vision being also made for subsidising local Governments 
out of Imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for the protection 
of historic monuments and relics, especially in private posses¬ 
sion and also for state control over the excavation of ancient 
sites, and traffic in antiquities. Since then the extent of its 
accomplishment has been remarkable. Not only has it 
undertaken the investigation, preservation and repairs of a 
very large number of splendid monuments and buildings 
dating back to the third century B. C. which India was 
known to possess—and which was the function for which it 
was primarily constituted—but it has also achieved some 
-epoch-making triumphs in the field of pure research, which 
jhave thrown a flood of unexpected light upon the early 
history of India and the origin of civilisation as a whole. 

The discovery in 1923-24 of material demonstrating that 
there had been, in the north-western portion of the country 
at any rate, a hitherto entirely unsuspected and astonishing¬ 
ly elaborate civilisation as long ago as the fourth millenium 
]j.C, atpused intense interest throughout the scientific world, 
#nd may truly be said to be one of the most suggestive and 
important of the many fine achievements of modern archaeo- 
logy. 

Tfle name of Sir John Marshall, Kt., C. I. E., Director- 
J&eneral of Archieoiogy, is most prominent in connection 
with the most scientific excavations of buried sites, such as 
Taxila, Pataliputra, Sanchi, Sarnath, Nalanda, Harappa in the 
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Punjab and Mohenjodaro in Sind. Of ail these works those 
of most general interest are the Mohenjodaro excavations, for 
here the Archaeological Department have unearthed remains 
of pre-historic cities dating back to 300 B. C. and further. 

In order to carry on such archaeological exploration, 
the Government of India have decided to make an increased 
recurring grant of Rs. 2,50,000 a year with effect from the 
year 1926-27 and to appoint a whole-time staff consisting of 
one Deputy Inspector-General of Archaeology for Explora¬ 
tion, three Assistant Superintendents, Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey, and a subordinate staff. Up to 1925 the archaeological 
officers were responsible only for advising the local adminis¬ 
trations what measures of repair were necessary and for 
satisfying themselves that they were properly carried out; 
the actual execution of the work was in the hands of the 
provincial Public Works Departments. In 1925, however, the 
experiment was made in the United Provinces of trans¬ 
ferring the execution of repairs from the Public Works 
Department to the Archaeological Department, and as this 
experiment proved eminently successful, it has now been 
extended to the Punjab. As a fact, three-quarters of the 
department’s energies, and a still larger share of its funds, 
are exhausted on the repair and maintenance of the national 
monuments. 

An important question bearing on the future of archeo¬ 
logical excavation in this country, which is being considered 
by the Government of India in consultation with Provincial 
Governments, is to what extent non-official agencies, Indian 
or foreign, should be permitted to undertake archaeological 
excavations in this country. At present the position is that 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act Provincial 
Governments have powers to restrict and regulate excava¬ 
tions only for the purpose of protecting or preserving an 
ancient monument; they are nut in a position to interfere 
with excavations undertaken for the purpose of .archeological 
research . so long, therefore, as the safety of a standing monu- 
* ment is not imperilled, the owner of an ancient site may 
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excavate it without hinderance, and only the operation of the 
Treasure Trove Act of 1878 limits his freedom to dispose of 
his finds as he pleases. In order to enable the Government 
to exercise adequate supervision over the operations of 
private excavators, it is now proposed to make two amend¬ 
ments in the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the 
first designed to extend the definition of ancient monuments 
so as to include sites where antiquities are buried or are 
believed to be buried, and the second to empower the 
Government to make rules for the control of archaeological 
excavation and the disposal of the finds. The proposed 
rule§ prescribe the conditions under which permits to dig 
will be granted and how the finds made will be disposed of. 
The intention is to ensure that all objects of national import¬ 
ance shall be reserved for the State, the remainder being 
equally divided between the State and the finder. The 
scope for investigation and research is so vast that it is 
impossible for any Government agency to undertake the 
work unaided. The assistance of private excavators will 
therefore be necessary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 


Indians Overseas. 


History of Emigration. 

Travel outside India is discouraged by orthodox 
Hinduism, and before the thirties of the last century there 
seems to have been no appreciable movement of Indians 
abroad except to such closely adjacent regions as Ceylon, 
Malaya and the East Indies. But the abolition of slavery 
within the British Empire in 1834 created an extensive 
demand, during the next seventy years or so, for the employ¬ 
ment of indentured Indian labour in Mauritius, Fiji, the 
West Indies and Natal. 

Indian emigration has been of two kinds. Unskilled 
labourers have for many years gone abroad either under the 
absolute system of indenture to Natal, the West Indies, Fiji 
and Mauritius, or under some special system of recruitment 
such as was adopted for emigrants for Ceylon and Malaya. 
The second kind of emigration, which naturally followed the 
first when it had attained sufficient dimensions, is the 
emigration of skilled workmen and members of the 
professional classes. The whole emigration policy of the 
Indian Government was altered during 1922 by the Legislature 
atid embodied in a new Emigration Act, which proclaimed 
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assisted emigration of unskilled labour to be unlawful, except 
for such countries and on such terms and conditions as 
may be specified by the Governor-General-in-Council. A 
standing Emigration Committee composed of 12 members hi 
appointed every year to advise the Government of India on 
all major emigration questions. Thus the authorities can 
now exercise effective control over organized emigration of 
unskilled Indian labour and can ensure on the one hand 
that the emigrants shall not be of unsuitable type and on the 
other that they shall not be despatched to regions in which 
arrangements for their reception and treatment are 
inadequate. 

The number of Indians at present settled abroad is 
about 2,406,000, of whom about 800,000 are in Ceylon, 628,000 
in Malaya, 281,000 in Mauritius, 279,000 in British Guiana* 
Trinidad and Jamaica, 165,000 in South Africa, 73,000 in Fiji 
and 69,000 in East Africa, the total for the British Empire as 
k a whole being 2,305,000. Thus it will be realised that the 
problems that have arisen as a result of Indian emigration 
have hitherto been almost entirely a matter of inter-imperial 
rather than international concern, since only about 100,000 
Indians are permanently resident in lands not subjected to 
the British Crown. 

Unfortunately the increase in the habit of travel amongst 
Indians of the upper and educated classes and the tendency 
on the part of a considerable number of Indian merchants 
and professional men actually to take up their abode in 
foreign conntries, occurred at a time when the problems 
arising out of racial differences were causing an increasing 
amount of tension throughout the whole world, and in 
consequence the intelligent and cultivated Indian who was 
proud both of the civilisation and achievements of his own 
countrymen and of the fact that he was a member of the 
mightiest Empire in the whole world,—within whose sway 
were included people of all kinds and creeds, and whose 
general policy was obviously guided to a large extent by an 
impartial desire for their welfare and advancement,—began 
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first to come into contact with Englishmen beyond the 
confines of his own country at a period when he was liable 
to find himself treated by the less imaginative among them 
as an outsider and an inferior. In recent years there seem 
to have been some indications that this intolerance is on the 
wane, but it has already had grave and far-reaching 
repercussions, and caused serious disillusion and resentment 
amongst such non-European subjects of the British Crown 
as. might naturally expect to be placed on an equal footing 
with Europeans. The gravity of the problems raised by this 
state of affairs has received increasing attention of late, as for 
instance the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 4921 
recommended that the rights of Indians to equality of 
citizenship should be recognised, and the improvements 
which have consequently been effected in the status and 
circumstances of Indians abroad are substantial. 

The practical disadvantages from which Indians suffer 
in British territory include restrictions or unreasonable 
conditions affecting the right to migrate or to obtain and 
retain domiciliary exclusion from the franchise—or alterna¬ 
tively inadequate representation in legislative and municipal 
bodies and the absence of a common electoral roll, denial of 
the right to hold land, to enjoy trading facilities and to 
escape from compulsory segregation and the non-payment of 
a minimum wage proportionate to the cost of living. But 
these disabilities by no means apply throughout the whole 
Empire. 


Indians in South Africa. 

The main grievances of Indians, which led to a passive 
resistance movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were settled by 
compromise embodied in the Indians Relief Act, 1914, and 
by the guarantee known as the Smut-Gandhi agreement. 

For some years after *919 the position of Indians in the 
Union gradually worsened owing to a series of legis¬ 
lative enacttftjiiTtts dealing with Asiatics in the*TJnion. In 
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1921 the Union Government appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the whole question of Asiatics trading and 
holding land in the several provinces in South Africa, which 
recommended the retention of a law prohibiting the owner¬ 
ship of land by Asiatics in the Transvaal and the withdrawal 
of the right of acquiring and owning land in the uplands of 
Natal. In 1924 the Class Areas Bill was introduced for 
the compulsory segregation of Asiatics in urban areas. In 
the same year the Governor-General assented to the Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance which prevented the further enrolment 
of Indians as burgesses. In 1925 the Mines and Works Act 
was*, pro posed to be amended in such a way as to refuse the 
grant of certificates of proficiency to Asiatics in certain 
occupations. 

The position in South Africa was thus being worsened 
and provoked anger and resentment in India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India sent a deputation to South Africa in November 
1925 under the leadership of the late Sir George Paddisoit 
‘ to collect as soon as possible first-hand information regarding 
the economic condition and general position of the resident 
Indian community in South Africa and to form an appre¬ 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of the Indian 
community in South Africa. A better understanding 
between the two Governments resulted from the work of this 
deputation and on its return to India in May 1926 ther 
Government of India agreed with the Union Government 
that a Conference on Indian questions should be held iri 
South Africa in December 1926. They however invited a 
deputation from the Union to visit India prior to this Con¬ 
ference to study Indian conditions at first hand. The 
invitation was accepted and a deputation consisting of 8 
members arrived in India on September 18, 1926. They 
visited almost all the principal towns of India including the 
Khyber Pass and returned to South Africa on October 13, 
1926. 

It was decided to hold a Conference at Cape Town*on 
December 29, 1926. A delegation under the leadership of 
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the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammed Habibullah Shnib 
Bahadur was sent to South Africa on November 24 and 
reached Cape Town on December 17, 1926. The session 
lasted till January 15, 1927. The Conference resulted in the 
attainment of a provisional agreement which was later rati¬ 
fied by the two Governments. It was agreed that every step 
will be taken to devise means for the uplift of the Indian 
community. An Agent was to be appointed to secure conti¬ 
nuous and effective co-operation between the two Govern¬ 
ments. 

The Government of India sent out as their first Agent 
in South Africa, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, a 
member of the Government of India’s delegation to the Cape 
Town Conference of December 1926. When Mr. Sastri 
arrived in South Africa in June 1927 all that remained to 
be done was to take action concerning the Province of Natal, 
and the Union Government moved the provincial adminis¬ 
tration to appoint a Commission to inquire into the con¬ 
dition of Indian education in that province and to devise 
means for its improvement. 

From India two educational experts—Mr K. P. Kitchlu, 
Deputy Director of Education in the United Provinces, and 
Miss C. Gordow of the Madras Educational Service were 
sent to advise and assist the Commission. 

i 

Oh account of his personal influence Mr. Sastri was able 
to collect Rs. 20,000 for the purpose of establishing a com¬ 
bined Teachers' Training and High School in Durban, which 
is known as Sastri College and was formally opened in 
October 1929. 

Mr. Sastri handed over charge of the office of Agent 
to Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi t Kt., on Januray 28, 1929, 
and sailed the same day for India. In December 1929 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir K. V. Reddi to 
return to Indta^on sick leave. In his place the Government 
of tndia deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, 1. c. s., who -was Secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Sastri while he was Agent to South Atrica. 
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' Since the Cape Town Agreement was made, there has 
been, on the whole, real and gratifying improvement in the 
relations between the two Governments, despite the occa¬ 
sional emergence. 

Indians in Transvaal. 

The unsatisfactory series of events had been going on in 
the Transvaal for sometime past. As a result of certain judg¬ 
ments of the Supreme Court upon the legality of the occu¬ 
pation of premises by Indians for trading purposes, the City 
of Johannesburg, since the beginning of 1929, had been with¬ 
holding the issue to Indians of certificates for obtaining or 
renewing trading licences, on the advice of the Council 
that the granting of a certificate to an applicant who would 
thereby be enabled to infringe either a statutory restriction 
of the rights to occupy premises, ora similar condition of 
title in a private township, would be undesirable. Although 
no Indian actually trading in 1929 had had his business 
k stopped by the refusal of the City Council to grant the 
requisite certificate, the position created by the decision 
of the Court seemed anomalous, and was in fact a source of 
considerable uncertainty and risk to the Indian businessman. 

It was therefore urged upon the Union Government both 
by Mr. Sastri, during his tenure of the agency, and subse¬ 
quently by Sir Kurina Reddi, that the matter should be 
placed on a more satisfactory basis; and as a result of this 
action, and of representations made by the European com¬ 
munity to the effect that the operation of the laws relating to 
the ownership and occupation of immoveable property by 
Asiatics in the Transvaal should be examined, the Union 
Government set up a Select Committee of the House of 
t Assembly to inquire into the whole position. Since the inves¬ 
tigations of the Committee were likely to have some import¬ 
ant effect upon Indian interests in the Transvaal the Govern¬ 
ment of India had requested the Union Government to post¬ 
pone the start of the Committee’s work until Sir Kurma Reddi, 
who was then on leave, returned to South Africa, but the 
Union Government declared itself unwilling toadopt the sug* '* 



f estion. The Government of India consequently deputed Mr* 
. D. Tyson, I.C.S., to undertake the task of providing the 
Indian community in the Transvaal with such assistance as 
it might need for placing its views before the Committee. 
The Committee submitted its report on May 13, 1930, and 
embodied its recommendations in a Bill to be enacted imme¬ 
diately. This adversely affected the Indian community in 
Natal, and on the Government of India’s request the Union 
Government decided to postpone its further consideration 
until the following session of the Assembly. In October, 
1930, the South African Indian Congress at Johannesburg 
passed a resolution to the effect that the Bill was wholly,* un¬ 
acceptable to the Indian community and urged that the Union 
Government should not only withdraw it, but also introduce 
legislation to remove some of the disabilities that the exist¬ 
ing law imposed. The Government of India urged upon the 
Union Government that the consideration of the Bill should be 
postponed altogether until the Cape Town agreement comes 
up for revision, and this request was accepted by the Union 
Government The operation of the Cape Town Agreement 
took place early in 1933 at a Conference between representa¬ 
tives of the Government of India and the Union of South 
Africa. 

The discussions were permeated by a spirit of goodwill 
throughout and a provisional agreement was reached sub¬ 
ject to ratification by the two Governments. The results of 
the Conference were announced early in April 1932. Both 
Governments agreed that the Cape Town Agreement had 
been a powerful influence in fostering friendly relations bet¬ 
ween them and that they should continue to co-operate in 
the common object of harmonising their respective interests 
in regard to Indians resident in the Union. 

Indians in Kenya Colony. 

Some years ago relations between Indian and European 
settlers became strained owing to certain legislations, but 
improvements occurred in the relations after 1923, when His 
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Majesty’s Government announced its general policy towards 
this Colony. 

, In 1926, however, the Government of Kenya appoint¬ 
ed a Commission to make recommendations concerning 
the establishment or extension of local government in 
Nairobi and Mombassa. The Commission’s report, which 
was completed in February 1927, contained a number 
of recommendations relating to Indians, including pro¬ 
posals involving a decrease m the proportion of Indian 
representation on the local bodies at Nairobi and 
Mombassa, and the creation of European elected majorities 
in these places. This caused much resentment among 
Indians in the Colony and resulted in the withdrawal from 
the Legislative Council of four out of its five Indian mem¬ 
bers, and the Government of India submitted representations 
to the Secretary of State for India on the subject. In the. 
matter of unofficial representation on the Council of Nairobi, 
and Mombassa, a committee consisting of European and 
Indian political leaders was appointed by the Governor of 
Kenya, to endeavour to arrjve at an agreement upon such 
clauses of the Local Government Bill as involved a difference 
of opinion between the European and Indian communities. 
The amendments proposed as a result of this inquiry were 
all incorporated in the Ordinance enacted in October 1928, 
but the Indian community in Kenya nevertheless decided at 
that time not to take advantage of the increased representa¬ 
tion offered to it on these two- municipal bodies until its 
desires concerning the introduction of a common electoral 
roll had been to some extent met. 

* 

In 1927 a Commission under the chairmanship of Sir 
♦JEdward Hilton Young was appointed to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-operation between 
the Governments of the Eastern and Central African Depen¬ 
dencies. Its report which was published in January 1929 was 
carefully examined by the Go>ferr\ment of India in consulta¬ 
tion with the Standing Emigration Committee f of the Indian 
Legislature and with prominent representatives of all parties 
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in the Legislative Assembly; and the tentative conclusions 
reached by the Government were communicated to the 
Secretary of State for India in March 1929. 

1 , 

In the same month the Secretary of State for Colonies 
sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under Secretary of State, to 
East Africa to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of Kenya, Tangan¬ 
yika and Uganda. The Government of India deputed Mr. 
Sastri to go to East Africa to help the local Indian communi¬ 
ties to state their views on the matters at issue. In Septem¬ 
ber 1929, a month after the completion of Mr. Sastri’s report, 
an Indian delegation from East Africa came to place certain 
recommendations before the Government of India, which 
were considered at a conference of officials and members of 
the Legislature and the Standing Emigration Committee and 
communicated to the Secretary of State. A few weeks 
afterwards, Sir Samuel Wilson's* report was published ; and 
another meeting of the Standing Emigration Committee was 
convened to consider his proposals. 

The considered proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
on the reports of the Hilton Young Commission and of 
Sir Samuel Wilson were published simultaneously in 
East Africa, England and India in June in the form of two 
White Papers. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government had in¬ 
vited the opinion of the Government of India on the scheme 
of Closer Union set out in the White Paper and a Despatch 
on these lines was sent to the Secretary of State for India. 
In this document the Government of India, although lending 
no support to the scheme of Closer Union, raised no objection 
to it, provided certain safeguards were definitely prescribed 
in the interest of the Indian community ; the conclusion off 
His Majesty’s Government that the constitution of the Legis¬ 
lative Council in Kenya should be left substantially un¬ 
changed, and that the unofficial majority should be retained, 
was welcomed ; the declaration previously made in favour of 
a common electoral roll was reiterated. 
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Another important matter relating to Kenya was the 
Privy Council judgment in the case in which Mr. Abdul 
Husain Kaderbhai, an Indian citizen of Mombassa, sought 
-reversal of the decision made by the Court of Appeal in 
East Africa concerning the restrictive condition of an Indian’s 
right of residence, which had been imposed by the Com¬ 
missioner for Local Government, Lands and Settlement in 
1928, in respect of certain plots in Mombassa that were to be 
sold by auction. The Commissioner sought reversal of the deci¬ 
sion of the same Court of Appeal in respect of a further condi¬ 
tion restricting the sale of these plots to Europeans which that 
Court had decided was ultra vires. The decision of the 
Privy Council was in favour of the Commissioner for Local 
Government on both points, that is both as regards 
ownership, and residence and occupation. When this 
verdict became known, however, it was represented to the 
Government of India that the judgment of the Privy Council 
supporting the right of the Commissioner to impose 
disabilities even as regards ownership, was based upon what 
is a wrong assumption of fact, since there have been instances 
in the past of Indian bids having been accepted for plots in 
what are exclusive European residential areas. The Secretary 
of State for India was accordingly addressed bn the matter, 
and advantage was also taken of Mr. Sastri’s presence in 
England to ask him to discuss the question with the Indian 
delegates from East Africa. 

The Indian community in Kenya have now begun to 
take an active part in the public affairs of the Colony by 
accepting nomination to municipal bodies. 

* 

Indians in Australia. 

Some years ago Indians in Western Australia and 
Queensland were subject to certain disabilities, of which 
exclusion from the State franchise was perhaps the most 
important. Attention to* this effect was drawn by 
Mr. Sastri when he visited Australia in 1922; and 
representations on the subject were also made by other 
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visitors from India, such as Mr. Rangachariar, Sir Darcy 
Lindsay and Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. In 1930 Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, while present in London as a delegate 
of India at the Imperial Conference, was asked to hold > 
informal conversations with representatives from Australia in 
regard to the condition of Indians settled in that country, 
and as a result of these discussions the Government of 
Queensland has amended its electoral law so as to provide 
for the enfranchisement of British Indians resident in that 
State. This action on its part was warmly welcomed as a 
friendly gesture towards a partner in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

During 1926-27 Indians settled in Australia were 
admitted to still more of the privileges enjoyed by their 
white fellow citizens. By the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 
no. 20 of 1925, all resident British Indians in Australia were 
granted the Commonwealth franchise, and by Acts, which 
have recently been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
British Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and Maternity 
allowances fropi which they were hitherto excluded as 
Asiatics. Old Age Pension is payable to men above 65 
years of age, or above 60 years if they are permanently 
incapacitated for work, and to women above 60 years, 
provided such persons are of good character and have 
resided continuously in Australia for at least 20 years. 

An Invalid Pension is obtainable by persons, who, 
being above 16 years of age and not in receipt of an Old 
Age Pension, have, whilst in Australia, become permanently 
incapacitated for work by reason of an accident or by reason 
of being an invalid or blind, t provided they have resided, 
continuously in Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowances^to the amount of £ 5 are given 
to a woman for every child to which she gives birth in 
JVftstralia, provided the child is born alive and the woman is 
, an inhabitant of the Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
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This legislation removes the last grievance of the Indian* 
community in Australia which was remediable by the Federal 
Government. In Western Australia and Queensland they, 
are still subject to certain disabilities, of which exclusion 
from the State franchise is, perhaps, the most important. The 
liberality with which the Commonwealth Government has 
met an imperial obligation may stimulate the responsible 
authorities in these States to place their Indian nationals 
on a footing of complete equality with other classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. 


Indians in Malaya. 

Recently in Malaya, the Local Governments proposed a 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the standard wages of Indian 
labourers, and the Government of India felt that they had 
no reasonable ground for objecting to this, since salaries, 
agency fees, directors’ fees, and so forth had also been re¬ 
duced, and all factors engaged in the production of rubber 
were bearing their proportionate share in the sacrifice. They, 
however represented to the Malayan Governments that all 
Indian labourers who wished to be repatriated, either because 
they were thrown out of employment, or because they were 
unwilling to work on lower wages than the standard rates, 
should be repatriated free of cost; and as a result of this 
suggestion, nearly 73, OCX) Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and Decedftttc 1930. All recruitment of, 
labour from India to MalaywHP stopped and only such per¬ 
son are now assisted to emigrate to Malaya as have left their 
families there. Another proposal put forward by the 
Malayan Governments in 1930 was that the wages of un¬ 
skilled Indian labourers employed in (Government Depart¬ 
ments such as the Railways and the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment should be reduced by 20 per cent, owing to the acute 
economic depression that prevailed; and the Government of 
India did not feel they could oppose this proposal 
either, particularly when the authorities concerned made it 
clear that reduction was to be effected only as a tempo¬ 
rary measure to meet an exceptional emergency. . Tftq 
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proposal was accordingly agreed to subject to the same 
conditions regarding repatriation as had been applied in 
respect of estate labourers. 

Indians in Ceylon. 

The question of fixation of a standard minimum wage 
for Indian estate labourers in Ceylon has been under con¬ 
sideration ever since emigration of Indian labour to these 
colonies was declared lawful in 1923 under the provisions of 
the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. 

Another question has recently arisen in connection with 
their right to the franchise. The Donoughmore Commission 
on Constitutional Reforms in Ceylon, which published its 
report in July 1928, recommended inter alia firstly, that the 
franchise should be extended to females of not less than 
30 years of age, and secondly that the conditions based on 
literacy, property, or income should cease to apply, and that 
only those persons should be excluded from the franchise 
who had not been resident in the island for a period of 
five years, and who had failed to reside for 6 out of 18 
months immediately prior to the time when work on the 
voters’ register for an electoral district had first been started. 
There was for sometime much controversy in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council and elsewhere over these recommenda¬ 
tions. Finally, the Legislative Council passed a resolution 
accepting the recommendations of the Commission, sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions. The recommendations of His 
Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, however, which were 
published in October 1929, differed both from those of the 
Donoughmore Commission and of the Legislative Council. 
The Governor’s recommendations caused considerable un¬ 
easiness in the minds of Indians resident in the Colony, 
and public opinion in India was also stirred. A resoultion 
on the subject was moved by a non-official member in 
the, Indian Legislative Assembly in February 1930, and 
all parties combined to express their apprehensions regard¬ 
ing the circumstances 6f Indians in Ceylon. * Representa- 



tions were also made on the subject in London. In Junfe 
1930 the decision of His Majesty’s Government on the 
question was announced. While the main outlines of the 
Governor’s scheme were agreed to certain important modifi¬ 
cations were made. The necessity for a formal act of 
renunciation by an individual applying for a certificate of 
permanent settlement was removed. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment also made it clear that it was not intended that any of 
the laws of Ceylon affecting the position or privileges of 
Indians in the island should be repealed or amended to 
their detriment, nor should the powers and functions of 
the*. Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon be 
abrogated or reduced. The fact was also reiterated that no 
Bill diminishing or abrogating any of the existing rights 
or privileges of Indian labourers in Ceylon could receive the 
Governor’s assent, unless he had previously obtained the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. At 
the same time an assurance was given that the holder of a 
certificate of permanent settlement, who had declared his 
intention of settling in Ceylon, would not be subjected to 
any penalty other than forfeiture of franchise if he paid a 
visit to India which he intended to be of short duration but 
which in fact exceeded the prescribed limit. This decision 
was on the whole received with satisfaction by the Indian 
community in Ceylon. The registration of voters under the 
new Constitution took place in the third quarter of 1930 and 
Indians registered themselves, as far as possible, on the basis 
of domicile, instead of resorting to the comparatively cumb* 
rous procedure of obtaining certificates of permanent settle¬ 
ment. An Indian was regarded as domiciled if he could 
produce proof of five years’ residence in Ceylon and intended 
to reside there for an indefinite period. 

Indians in Fiji. 

Emigration to Fiji was stopped in 1917 in pursuance of 
the general policy of stopping recruitment under the indentur¬ 
ed system of emigration. With a view to secure a renewal 
of emigration to the Colony, an un-official mission was sent 
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to India in December 1919 which submitted a scheme of 
colonisation, which was referred to a Committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on February 4, 1920. To 
secure a favourable reception from the Mission the Fiji 
Government cancelled all outstanding indentures of East 
Indian Labourers from January 2, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide for the 
representation of the Indian Community on the Legislative 
Council on the elective basis by two members. In accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations made by the Committee 
the Government of India informed the Mission in March 
1920 that they would send a Committee to Fiji on having a 
guarantee from the Government of Fiji and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that the position of the emigrants in 
their new homes will in all respects be equal to that of any 
other class of His Majesty's subjects resident in Fiji. The 
deputation, however, was arranged, which reached Fiji at 
the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
bad produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of Indian 
labourers as from January 1920 while arrangements were 
made for the early repatriation of such of them a§ desired 
to return to their own country. In consequence large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India completely desti¬ 
tute, while others, who were colonial born or whose long 
residence in the Colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out of 
place in their own country. At the earnest representation 
of the Fiji Government, and after full consultation with 
representative public men, arrangements were made to 
relax the emigration restriction in favour of those Indians 
who were born and had property in any Colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take with them. 
Admirable work was done among those distressed persons 
by the Emigrants Friendly Service Committee which had 
been formed primarily to deal with the applications of repat¬ 
riated Ipdians desirous.of returning to Fiji. The local labour 
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conditions stimulated the return of , these unfortunate people 
by giving them assisted passages. The Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly had made a grant of £ 1,000 for the maintenance of these 
labourers, until such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from India left Fiji 
on April 3, 1922, and submitted its report. 

As a result of negotiations in July 1924, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies appointed to the Fiji Government 
Service an officer possessing special Indian experience and 
language qualifications to act as Adviser to the Governor on 
matters affecting Indians in Fiji. He is given a seat in the 
Fiji Legislative Council. 

In February 1929 Letters Patent, under which the cons¬ 
titution of the Fiji Legislative Council was revised, were 
issued. According to this three seats were provided for the 
elected representatives of the Indian community on a com¬ 
munal basis. On November 4, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the adoption of 
a common electoral roll in place of the existing communal 
one, but it was opposed by all the members except the three 
Indian members. As a protest all the three Indian members 
resigned their seats and, no Indian having subsequently 
offered himself for election, the seats remained unfilled 
throughout the life of the Council. A fresh election was 
held during 1932 and as a result two Indian constituencies 
have returned their representatives, but no candidate offered 
himself for election from the third constituency. But these 
two members have also withdrawn from the Council owing 
to the decision of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that the introduction of a common electoral roll in Fiji is 
impracticable. 

* 

t 

Indians in British Guiana. 

> Jf/ 1 r , » 

I * 

In 1919 a deputations consisting of the Hon’ble Dr. J ; J. 
b Nunan artd Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, visited^lndia to put forward 
a scheme for the colonisation of British ^?uiana by means of 
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emigration from India. This was examined by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislature, which advised that a deputation be 
sent from India to investigate conditions on the spot, but 
the proposal had to be deferred till 1922, when a deputation 
consisting of Messrs, Filial, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. The two reports of the deputation were 
published on January 21, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British Guiana, 
consisting ot Sir Joseph Nunaa and the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 
Luckhoo, arrived in India for further discussions. The 
Standing Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be inclined to view 
with favour the Colonisation Scheme put forward by the 
deputation, they would, before making any definite recom¬ 
mendation, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain matters. Con¬ 
sequently Kunwar Maharaj Singh, C.I.E., was deputed for the 
purpose. He proceeded to that Colony in September 1925 
and his report was published on February I, 1926. He made 
certain suggestions and the whole matter was thus satisfac¬ 
torily settled. 

In October 1926 the Secretary pf State for the Colonies 
appointed a Commission composed of Messrs. Roy, Wilson 
and Snell, Members of Parliament, to visit British Guiana 
and “to consider and report on the economic condition of the 
Colony,” the causes which have hitherto retarded its develop¬ 
ment and the measures which might be taken to promote 
development. The Commission examined the effect of the 
present constitution of the Colony on its financial and 
economic conditions, and came to the conclusion that the exist¬ 
ing divorce of responsibility from power resulted in bad trade 
and unsound finance. They, therefore, recommended that a 
strong local Commission should be appointed by the Governor 
to suggest ways, and means for the revision of the constitution 
of the Colony of a kind which would ensure that the authorities 
finally responsible for the government of the Colony should, 
have power, in the last resort, to carry into effect measures 
which they considered essential for its well-being. 
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The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted this 
recommendation-, and a local Commission was accordingly 
appointed in July 1927 “to advise upon the steps which 
should be taken to confer power upon the Governor to carry 
into effect measures which he and the Secretary of State 
consider essential for the well-being of the Colony, whether 
by an alteration in the relative powers and in the composition 
of the Court of Policy and the Combined Court, or by the 
substitution of a new Legislative Council in which the 
Crown would possess powers of effective control over finan¬ 
cial as well as other matters; and generally upon any other 
improvements, such as those suggested by the British 
Guiana Commission, which might be effected in the 
constitution”. This Commission presented their report in 
September 1927 in which they recommended certain 
substantial changes in the existing constitution of the Colony. 
In March 1928 a Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons empowering His Majesty's Government to alter 
the constitution of British Guiana by Order in Council. 
* The Government of India consulted the Standing Emigrar 
tion Committee of the Indian Legislature in this connection. 
They obtained full particulars as to the constitution, ana 
examined them with great care. They satisfied themselves 
that these changes did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians, and did not in any way infringe the provision of 
the special declaratory Ordinance which was passed by the^ 
Colonial Government in 1923 and which conferred equality 
of status on all persons of East Indian race resident in the 
Colony. 

Indians in Great Britain. 

Dadabhai Naoroji and other, members of the firm of 
r Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn^of Indians in Eng¬ 
land for business purposes some seventy years ago. The 
number of Parsees is considerable. The Hindu and Moham- 
madan businessmen have also established themselves there. 
Besides businessmen there are practising barristers, solicitors 
and medical men. Three Parsees have sat in the House of 
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Commons. Since 1910 four Indians have served on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the late 
Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be appointed a member 
of the Home Government. In 1923 the first Indian 
Mr. (now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High Com¬ 
missioner for India. Now a number of retired Indian offi¬ 
cials and businessmen and people of independent means are 
residing permanently in England. Besides this a num¬ 
ber of wealthy people visit places in England during 
summer. 

The Arya Bhavan, a home for orthodox Hindus visiting 
London, was opened in .1928. An incorporated and well- 
endowed Parsee Association of Europe was established in 
1929. Indian business interests have been organised by the 
formation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. The East 
India Association exists to promote the welfare of the 
Indian inhabitants. The India League was organised to 
support the claim of India for Swaraj. There is also an 
Indian Empire Society. 

It is the student community that constitute the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a constant prob¬ 
lem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve fold in the 
quarter of a century before the War. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or undergraduate students, there are some 
youths of good family, including heirs of Indian States, admit¬ 
ted into public schools. Since the War there has been an 
increase in the number of technical and industrial students. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Army and Navy. 


Indianization of the Army. 

* ? 

People of all shades of political opinion are taking a* 
keen and increasing interest in Army matters in this country. 
The lessons taught by the War and their own ambitions for 
^Dominion Status for India have compelled Indian politicians 
to give serious thought to the problems of national defence. 
At any rate Indian political leaders fully understand that 
responsible self-government for India necessarily connotes 
the assumption of certain military responsibilities and the 
ability to sustain the burden of self-defence. 

i » h 

i 

Indian aspirations with regard to military policy are 
centred around two definite demands. The first is for the 
increased Indianization of the commissioned ranks of. the 
regular army, and the second Is' for the extension of facU 
lities which now exist for training Indians in the Use of arms 
, in the Territorial Force. 

' First demand-j-There are * two main categories of 
officers in the Indian Army, holding respectively the 
Viceroy’s Commission and the King’s Commission. The 
majority of the former are men from the ranks. They have 
a limited status and power of command, both of which are 
regulated by the Indian Army Act. It is only since *the 
War that King’s commissions have been granted to Indians. 
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Every unit of the Indian Army includes officers holding 
Viceroy’s commissions, while Indian officers holding King’s 
commissions are admitted to the Indian Army under a re¬ 
gular system, a feature of which is that in the ordinary course 
they are posted to certain selected units of Cavalry and * 
Infantry. These units are eight in number and the scheme 
under which Indian King's commissioned officers are posted 
to them is known as the Eight unit Scheme. King’s commis¬ 
sions are to be obtained by Indian gentlemen (i) by quali¬ 
fying themselves as cadets in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; 
(2) by the selection of specialty capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-comissioned officers of Indian regiments pro¬ 
moted from the ranks or those appointed direct as Jamadar; 
abd (3) by honorary grants to Indian officers who have 
rendered distinguished services, but whose age or lack of 
education preclude them from holding the full commission 
in the ordinary way. Commissions in this third category 
are granted honoris causa and are not regarded as augment¬ 
ing the authorised establishment of commissioned officers. 
It follows, therefore, that if an Indian is to enjoy the fullest 
opportunity of adopting a military career on terms of absolute 
equality with the British officer, he must pass through 
Sandhurst or Woolwich. At first ten vacancies were reserv¬ 
ed annually at Sandhurst and three at Woolwich for Indian 
cadets, and in order to secure a suitable supply of recruits 
for* these Vacancies there has been established in India the 
Prince of Wales* Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun. In this Institution the normal course of education 
was planned to occupy six years, and the arrangements 
would enable a maximum of 70 boys to be in residence to¬ 
gether. 

✓ 

Indian political; opinion was, however, not satisfied with 
the scope of the college, and demands were made for the 
establishment In India of some’ institution which would 
have the same function as the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst!-, A debate on this subject took place in the 
Legislative Assembly during 1925 and in response to the 
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feelings on the subject then expressed the Government of 
India offered to appoint a Committee to investigate the whole 
question of establishing an Indian Sandhurst. This Coinmit- 
* tee was appointed with Sir Andrew Skeen as President. 
After the Committee had held a number of sittings in India, 
a sub-committee of its members went to Europe to investi¬ 
gate the system of education by which military officers are 
produced in England) Canada, the United States of America 
and France. The Committee finished this work in November 
1926 and the report was published in India on April 1, 1927. 
(For the recommendations of the Committee, see “ Skeen 
Committee”, on page 14). 

The Home and Indian Governments accepted the initial 
recommendations of the Committee that the number of 
direct vacancies at Sandhnrst open to Indians should .be 
increased from 10 to 20 a year and that from 5 to 10 vacan¬ 
cies in addition should be reserved for Viceroy’s commis¬ 
sioned officers. As regards a further expansion of the 
number of vacancies for Indians, Government could not 
accept the Committee’s proposals. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment has also agreed to open vacancies at Woolwich and at 
Cranwell for Indian cadets with a view to the formation of 
Indian artillery, engineers and their units. The number of 
vacancies to be made available each year would naturally 
depend on the numbers required to officer these units and 
with a maximum of six cadets each for Woolwich and Cran¬ 
well, the total number of vacancies at these two places and 
Sandhurst for Indian cadets would be 37. It was, however, 
found impossible to agree to the Committee’s recommends** 

tions for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 

\ 

» Sir William Bird wood in a sp^eck in the Assembly said 
"Government contemplate that; as India progresses towards 
full self-government within the Empire, there may be in 
process of development an army of the same character as 
the Dominion armies, organised on a national basis and, 
^ officered by Indians holding their own distinctive national 
form of commission. That is our policy of Ihdianisation.” 
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Important developments have taken place .in carry¬ 
ing out the policy of Indianisation of the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army. Twenty vacancies are now 
offered annually for Sandhurst, and a maximum of six each- 
for. Woolwich and Cranwell. Indian cadets, on being com¬ 
missioned from Woolwich, will be posted to a selected 
company of Indian Sappers and Miners, a battery of Moun¬ 
tain Artillery or an Indian Signal Unit, and those from 
Cranwell to a unit of the Indian Air Force, which is to be 
given to the first Indian cadet graduate from Cranwell. Up 
to five additional vacancies at Sandhurst are open to young 
Viceroy’s commissioned Indian officers specially selected by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. These correspond 
to young non-commissioned officers of the British Army, 
who are selected for training at Sandhurst in order that they 
mfcy qualify for the grant of commissioned rank. 

The examination for admission for Indian and Anglo- 
Indian gentlemen to the cadet colleges in England is nowj 
held twice annually in Delhi, in June and November, on the 
same date as the corresponding examinations in England. 
The first examination under these new conditions was held in 
Delhi in November 19^8, The examination is open to 
all suitable candidates in India and is not restricted to boys 
from the Prince of Wales* Royal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun. 

As a result of the existing programme for Indianising 
the commissioned ranks of the Army, twenty Indian candi¬ 
dates obtained admission to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, during 193031, ten of them having passed the 
examination in June and the other ten in November. In 
addition, two Indian officers holding Viceroy*s commissA^ 
were nominatej^by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiyf 
for training at Sandhurst, in order that they might qualify^ 
for the grant of King’s commissions ; the total number of 
officers of this type at Sandhurst in 193031 was therefore 
five. Four Indian candidates were admitted to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, during the year 1930-31. As 
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regards military education in India, a noteworthy event is 
the opening of the King George's Royal Military School at 
Ajmer, for training Indian soldiers’ sons for entry into the 
Army as a superior type of educated recruit. 

* 

A certain amount of Indianisation has been effected 
during recent years in the arsenals throughout India and 
Burma, under a scheme known as -the Storeman Scheme, 
whereby Indians are appointed as assistant storekeepers 
in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps in replacement of the 
British “ other ranks ” who have hitherto undertaken store¬ 
keeping duties. Arrangements have also been made under 
the •scheme whereby ordinary Indian storemen of compara¬ 
tive!)' poor qualifications may eventually rise to the position 
of assistant storekeepers. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indianisation of 
the Army was made by the announcement that it was intend¬ 
ed to Indianise a division of all arms and a Cavalry Brigade. 

With a view to promote the Indianisation of the Army 
the Defence Sub-Committee of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference recommended the appointment of an 
expert committee to examine in detail the possibilities of 
setting up a Military College in India for the training of 
candidates for all branches of the Indian Army. The Indian 
Military College Committee was promptly constituted and 
following its investigations all essential preliminaries were 
settled. The College, called the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun, was opened in October, 1932. 

The strength of the British Army in India is approxi¬ 
mately 58,000 officers and men. The Indian Regular Army 
consists of about 132,000 troops in service and 34,000 
reservists. The great majority of officers are Bi itish. 
About two-thirds of the Indian non-commissioned officers 
and men are Hindus or Sikhs, and one-third Muslims. The 
total establishment of the British and Indian Armies in 
regular service under His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, including Services and Departments, amounts to 
about 212,000 men. 
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Indian Territorial Force. 

Second demand—The Territorial Force is one of the 
several aspects of the Indianisation of the military services. 
The force is intended to cater for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom military service has 
not hitherto been a hereditary profession. It is intended at 
the same time to be a second line to, and a source of rein¬ 
forcement for the regular Indian Army. The force is the 
direct successor of the Indian section of the Indian Defence 
Force created during the war. It has been modelled on the 
old Militia in England. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists of 18 provin¬ 
cial battalions, 3 urban units, 11 University Training Corps 
units and a medical branch. 

The provincial battalions are intended to form a second 
line to the regular Indian Army and their liability for mili¬ 
tary service is therefore a general one. The liability of 
urban units is confined to the province in which they are 
located, while University Training Corps units are purely 
educational and have no liability for military service. Their 
purpose is mainly educative, to inculcate discipline and form 
character. 

The provincial battalions are each provided with five 
British officers of the regular Indian Army and carry out 
all their training in camp, being embodied for this purpose 
annually. Urban and University Training Corps units 
are provided with one regular officer each and carry out 
their training by periodical parades with a short annual 
camp. 

The headquarters of urban and University Training 
Corps units are :— ** 

Urban —Bombay, Madras and Allahabad. 

University Training Corps— Bombay, Calcutta, Allaha- 
bad, Lahore, Madras, Rangoon, Patna, Delhi, 
Nagpur, Karachi and Dacca. 
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Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a period of 6 
years, the period being reduced to 4 years in certain cases. 
During his first year every man does preliminary training 
for one calendar month and during every year he receives 
one month’s periodical training. 

Members of urban units have only a provincial liability. 

Members enrol for a period of 6 years and train all the 

year round. During his first year every man does 32 da)'s’ 

preliminary training, and in every subsequent year 16 days’ 

periodical training. 

* 

• _ 

The Indian Territorial Force differs in scope from the 
Auxiliary Force, which is so far confined to European 
British subjects. This body can only be called out for 
service locally, being intended primarily for those who can 
undertake military training only in their spare time. 

Indian political opinion has long seen in the position of 
the military force evidence of racial discrimination, and in 
1924 the Legislative Assembly discussed a motion recom¬ 
mending its amalgamation with the Indian Territorial Force. 
In deference to the feelings expressed on this point, the 
Indian Government appointed a Committee to inquire into 
and report what steps should be taken to improve and ex¬ 
pand the Territorial Force so as to constitute it an efficient 
second line to the Regular Army and to remove all racial 
distinction in the constitution of non-regular military forces 
in India including the Auxiliary Force. This Committee, 
which was presided over by Sir John Shea, took evidence 
in November 1924, and the report was published on February 
23, 1925. In their report the Committee suggested that 
units should be organised in every respect on the same 
lines as those of the regular Indian Army, while the 
Auxiliary Force should be organised as regular British 
units, and they did not think any extension of the Auxiliary 
Force was necessary. 

The Auxiliary Force was constituted under an *Act 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership is limited to 
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European British subjects, and the liability of members for 
training and service is clearly defined. Military training is 
graduated according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, the older mem¬ 
bers being obliged to fire a musketry course only. 

The force comprises all branches of the service—Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, Infantry—in which are included railway 
battalions, Machine Gun companies, a Signal Company, and 
the Medical and Veterinary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary 
Force arc under the command of the local military authority, 
and the latter has the power of calling them out for service 
locally in case of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout the year. Pay 
at a fixed rate is given for each day's training and, on comp¬ 
letion of the scheduled period of annual training, every 
enrolled member of the force is entitled to a certain bonus. 
Men enrol in the force for an indefinite period. An enrolled 
person is entitled to claim his discharge on the completion 
of four years' service or on attaining the age of 45 years. 

Royal Indian Marine (Navy.) 

The Royal Indian Marine (the Sea Service under the 
Government of India) has the distinction of being able to 
trace its history back to early in the seventeenth century, 
when the East India Company stationed at Surat found it 
necessary to be provided with armed vessels to protect their 
trade routes and factories from the Dutch or Portuguese and 
also from the pirates who infested the Indian coasts ; and 
since then there have been numerous occasions on which it 
has rendered notable services, its record of achievement 
during the last War, for example, having been—in relation to 
its size—remarkable. The Marine has always been closely 
connected with Bombay, which is the headquarters and th<£ 
official residence of the Director. 

1 During the War (1914 — 18) Royal Indian Marine officers 
were employed on many and various duties. In addition to 
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transport duties in Indian ports, officers were scut to Mar¬ 
seilles, East Africa and Egypt. 

* The movement of all sea transports between India and 
the various theatres of war was controlled by Marine 
officers. 

The Royal Indian Marine played a very active and 
conspicuous part in the European War. After 1919, owing to 
a variety of factors, its activities were severely curtailed, and 
it was not until 1928 that the scheme of re-organisation 
which has been outlined by the Departmental Committee 
could’be put into effect. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee under 
the presidentship of General Lord Rawlinson to reorganise 
the Royal Indian Marine on the lines of a combatant naval 
service. The Committee met at Delhi during February 1925. 

The recommendations of the Committee were put into 
force from April 1, 1928. The enrolment of personnel was 
carried out under the provisions of the Indian Marine Act, 
1887, an d they are trained in the duties of the new force. 
It has been under the command of a Flag Officer Com¬ 
manding and the Director of the Royal Indian Marine. The 
recruitment and training of the officer ranks of the force has 
been on lines similar to those in force for the Royal Navy. 
Indian appointments are filled by competition at an open 
examination held in India, and the training in all cases 
taking place in the United Kingdom. The first competitive 
examination for the recruitment of Indians for the commis¬ 
sioned ranks of the new force took place in June 1929. 
The number of candidates who presented themselves was 
v 29, but unfortunately none of them proved up to standard. 
A further examination was held at Delhi during the follow¬ 
ing November, and on this occasion there were 19 candidates, 
0/ whom 2 were successful. Both were candidates for the 
Engitieering Branch, and were accordingly sent to England 
•J in March 1930 for five years’ practical training with en¬ 
gineering firms. 
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The total authorised personnel of the service, "exclusive 
of dockyard workers, is at present 122 commissioned 
officers and 1,055 warrant officers and ratings; and its ships 
consist of 4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 5 trawlers, 2 survey * 
ships and a depot ship for training purposes. They fly the 
Blue Ensign with the badge of the Star of India at the bow, 
and the White Ensign at the stern. 

With a view to training suitable Indians in the service 
as wireless operators, five ex-naval ratings were recruited in 
the United Kingdom for a period of five years. Two exami¬ 
nations of Indians for entry to the commissioned ranks of 
the Service were held during 1931. Endeavours were made 
with success to recruit boys from the inland parts of India 
for training and admission as ratings in the Service. 

The Indian Marine is now recognised as one of the 
fighting forces of the Empire under the command of a 
Rear-Admiral on the active list of the Royal Navy. Its 
duties are purely naval and its personnel is trained for war, J 

In pursuance of sub-section (2) of Section (1) of Indian 
Navy (Discipline) Act, 1934 (34 of 1934) the designation of 
the Royal Indian Marine has been changed to “Royal Indian 
Navy” with effect from October 2,1934 and from the same 
date the designation of the Flag Officer commanding and 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, has been changed to “the 
Flag Officer commanding Royal Indian Navy” and the 
officers, warrant officers and ratings serving in the Royal 
Indian Marine have become officers, warrant officers and 
ratings of Royal Indian Navy with the rank and seniority 
that they held in the Royal Indian Marine. 

The inauguration ceremony of the Royal Indian Navy 7 
was performed at the Royal Indian Marine dockyard head¬ 
quarters, Bombay, by Vice-Admiral Sir H. T. Walwyn on 
October 2, 1934. x . 



The East Indies Squadron. 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, known as 
^the East Indies Squadron, has been maintained in Indian 
waters. It has naturally varied in strength from time to 
time, and of late years in particular there have been several 
changes in its composition, the most recent being in the 
direction of strengthening it, owing to the disappearance 
of strength in the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second class and three 
smaller cruisers and four sloops of gunboats. In 1906, when 
the policy of withdrawl from Eastern water was inaugu¬ 
rated*, it consisted of two second class and two third class 
cruisers, and remained at this strength until 1910, when 
one second class cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller 
vessels substituted and three cruisers were lent from the 
Mediterranean to assist in the suppression of the arms traffic 
in the Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 
• Squadron had considerably improved. The battleship 
'Swiftsure had taken the place of the second class cruiser 
which had been a flagship and a modern second class cruiser 
replaced the Perseus . 

Royal Air Force. 

As at present constituted, the Force is composed of 
' eight squadrons consisting either of “army co-operation” or 
bombing aeroplanes, together with a “flight” of heavy trans¬ 
port machines. In addition there are two supply units* 
namely the aircraft depot at Karachi and the aircraft park 
at Lahore, whose functions are to erect and overhaul aircraft 
and acquire and distribute stores. The total aircraft 
strength of the Force at present is 215 aeroplanes, consisting 
of 109 Westland Wapitis, 100 Bristol Fighters, 2 Clives, 
2 Hawker Harts, 1 Hinaidi, and 1 Moth. The Bristol 
Fighters in the “army co-operation” squadrons are now 
being replaced by Wapitis, and in addition to this process it 
f has been decided to re-equip two of the bombing squadrons 
f with Hawker Hart aircraft. 
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The total personnel of the Force is 2,215 British 
officers and men and 1,296 Indian officers and men; some 
alterations in the establishment were effected during 1930-3I 
as a result of the up-grading scheme initiated bv the Air 
Ministry. 

The whole organisation is under the ultimate control of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; but its adminis¬ 
tration is in the hands of the Air Officer Commanding in 
India, who has his own separate staff. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely associated 
with Army Headquarters and is located with the latter at 
the seat of the Government of India. 

The combatant arm of the Force in India is concen¬ 
trated almost exclusively in the north-western portion of 
the country and one squadron is stationed at Ambala, and 
the rest is distributed along the Frontier between Risalpur 
and Quetta. 

There are several ways in which the Royal Air Force 
can rentier important service to the country. When serious 
internal disorders arise, the potential value of transport air¬ 
craft in this country is great, owing to the speed with which 
they can convey men or stores from one corner of the country 
to another. It has done great service in dealing with 
unrest and disorder in inaccessible localities on the Frontier 
by transporting 586 people from Kabul to India during the 
disturbances in Afghanistan in 1928. Apart from their 
purely military value, the uses of aircraft for peaceful pur¬ 
poses are also remarkable. They also rendered useful 
service to the inhabitants of the Indus valley region when 
the bursting of the Shyok dam caused serious flooding and- 
devastation over wide tracts of country. During the floods, 
in Sind in August 1930, which caused a breach in the railway 
line between Jacobabad and Reti, and prevented the carriage 
of mails, the assistance of the Royal Air Force was accor¬ 
dingly requisitioned, and approximately 95,000 lbs. of mail 
were successfully transported over the breach by its machines 
in the course of 304 flights. 
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The Royal Air Force also co-operated with the Survey 
of India in completing the Survey of territory in the North- 
West Frontier Province not easily susceptible to ground 
, methods of survey and a total area of 1,600 square miles was 
photographed from the air. Other air survey work included 
photographs of the barrage across the Chenab river at 
Panjnud, the Sukkur Barrage and the new bridge over the 
Chenab at Chiviot. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Air, Land and Sea Routes. 


Air Routes. 

London-Singapore Service. 
Eastward, 


Local standard 
time. 


London 

... dep. 

Sat. 

... 12-30 

Paris 

... arr. 


... 14-45 

Paris 

... dep. 

II 

... 17-15 

Brindisi 

... dep. 

Mon. 

... 06-00 

Athens 

... dep. 

» 

... 11-40 

Mirabella 

... dep. 

?> 

... 14-40 

Alexandria 

... dep. 


... 18-50 

Cairo 

... arr. 

it 

... Evening. 

Cairo 

... dep. 

Tues. 

... 03-00 

Gaza 

... dep. 

h 

II 

... 06-00 

RuJ bah 

... dep. 

II 

... 11-00 

Baghdad 

... arr. 

V 

... Evening. 

A* 
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Sharjah 

Bahrein 

Koweit 

Basra 

Baghdad 

Baghdad 

Rutbah 

Gaza 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Mirabella 

Athens 

Brindisi 

Paris 

Paris 

London 
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dep. 

Thur 

dep. 

n 

dep. 

>> 

dep. 

n 

arr. 

11 

dep. 

Fri. 

dep. 

>> 

dep. 


arr. 

I* 

dep. 

Sat. 

dep. 

>1 

dep. 

1 ? 

dep. 

ty 

dep. 

Ji 

arr. 

Mon. 

dep. 


arr. 

» 


•• 05-50 

IO-I5 
... I3-OO 
... I4-45 

... Evening. 

... 04-30 
... 07-40 
... 12-10 

... Afternoon. 
... 04-30 
... 06-20 

... II _ 25 
... 14-55 

... 20-27 
... 06-40 
... 09-30 
... 11-45 
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Imperial Airways and Indian Transcontinental 

Airways. 


From London 


Miles. Towns 

Fares (n) Freights (&) 


Airway Terminus, 
London. 

1721 £ 32 o o £033 Athens. 

230S „ 40 o o ,,040 Alexandria. 

2426 „ 42 o o ,,043 Cairo. 

" 2638 „ 47 o o ,,049 Gaza. 

*3241 „ 62 o o .,063 Baghdad. 

3519 „ 67 o o ,,069 Basra. 

3859 „ 78 o o „ o 7 10 Bahrein. 

4194 „ 84 o o „ o 8 5 Shargah. 

4634 „ 90 o o ,,090 Gwadar. 

4934 „ 95 o o n o 9 6 Karachi. 

5318 „ 104 00 „ o 10 5 Jodhpur, 

i 5620 „ 106 00 „ o 10 8 Delhi. 

5865 „ no o o „ o 11 o Cawnpore. 

5973 „ 114 o o „ o 11 5 Allahabad. 

6445 „ 122 0 0 „ 0 12 3 Calcutta. 

6778 „ 128 O O „ O 12 10 Akyab. 

7091 „ 135 00 „ o 13 6 Rangoon, 

f 7465 ,, 155 0 0 „ o 15 6 Bangkok. 

8089 „ 166 O O „ O 16 8 Penang. 

, 8467 „ 180 o o „ 0 18 0 Singapore. 

I/- 


( no ) 


Imperial Airways and Indian Transcontinental 

Airways.—( Contd.) 


Miles. 

From Calcutta. 

Towns. 

Fares (a) 

Freights (d) 

2022 

£ 

73 

0 

0 

£ 

0 

7 

4 

Singapore. 

1644 

11 

62 

0 

0 

” 

0 

6 

3 

Penang. 

1020 

i) 

40 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

Bangkok. 

646 

Rs. 

270 

6 

0 

Rs. 

1 

6 

0 

Rangoon. 

333 

» 

150 

0 

0 

» 

0 

12 

0 

Akyab. 

• • • 


• • ■ 




• • • 



Calcutta. 

472 


X20 

0 

0 

H 

0 

10 

0 

Allahabad. 

580 

11 

l6o 

0 

0 

M 

0 

13 

0 

Cawnpore. 

825 

ii 

23O 

0 

0 

>ft 

1 

3 

0 

Delhi. 

1127 

11 

350 

0 

0 


1 

12 

0 

Jodhpur. 

1511 

11 

440 

0 

0 

>1 

2 

4 

0 

Karachi. 



From Karachi. 




300 

£ 

6 

0 

0 

£ 

0 

0 

8 

Gwadar. 

740 

11 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

Shargah. 

1075 

11 

*7 

0 

0 

i» 

0 

1 

9 

Bahrein. 

. 141& 

*» 

28 

0 

0 

i» 

0 

2 

10 

* 

Basra^ 
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Imperial Airway* and Indian Transcontinental 

Airways.—( Concld .) 


Miles. 

From Calcutta. 

Towns. 

Fares (r«) 

Freights ( 6 ) 

1693 

£ 34 0 0 

£ ° 3 s 

Baghdad. 

2296 

V# 

cn 

CM 

O 

O 

„ o 5 4 i 

Gaza. 

2508 

„ 58 O 0 

„ o 5 io 

Cairo. 

2626 

i 

„ 60 0 0 

„ o 6 o 

Alexandria. 

i 

3213 

„ 71 O 0 

>» 072 

Athens. 

3582 

1 

• • • 

„ 80 0 0 

• a • 

„ 080 

• • • 

Brindisi. 

Brindisi to Paris 

4729 

4 ■ ■ 

„ 95 0 0 

• « « 

,,096 

• • • 

Paris. 

Paris, Airway Ter¬ 
minus. 

4934 

„ 900 

096 

Air Port of London, 
Croydon. 


(a) Passenger fares are inclusive of all accommodation, meals and tips en 
route and are liable to exchange fluctuation. 


The fares are based on the transport of weights of 100 Kilogrammes (221 lbs.) 
a passenger including his own weight and free baggages. For passengers over 85 
kgs. (i 87 lbs.) an allowance of 15 kgs. (33 lbs.) of free baggage is made irrespective 
of the weight of the passenger. 

Children up to 3 years accompanied by an adult, with no separate seat, are 
carried at 10 per cent, of the above fares. Children between three and seven years 
(or younger) occupying separate seats are carried at half the above fares. 

( b ) Freight and excess baggage rates per Kilogramme. 
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Indian Internal Air Services. 

The following is the provisional time table of the Indian^ 
internal air services. The departure of the aeroplanes of* 
the Karachi-Rangoon and Karachi-Madras services is, 
however, dependent on the arrival of the Eastbound aero¬ 
plane of the Imperial Airways’ Croydon-Karachi air 
service:— 

Karachi—Rangoon. 

Imperial Airways' aeroplane Karachi arrival Thursday afternoon. 


Thursday 

Eastward. 

15-45 

dep. 

Karachi. 


Evening 

arr. 

Jodhpur. 

Friday 

■* 05-00 

dep. 

Jodhpur. 


08-15 

)) 

Delhi. 


10-30 

» 

Cawnpore. 


12-15 

>1 

Allahabad. 


Evening 

arr. 

Calcutta. 

Saturday 

05-30 

dep. 

» 


09-30 

>1 

Akyab. 


Afternoon 

arr. 

Rangoon. 

Monday 

Westward. 

08-30 

dep. 

Rangoon. 


H-45 

n 

Akyab. 


Afternoon 

arr. 

Calcutta. 

Tuesday 

05-00 

dep. 



09-30 

•> 

Allahabad. 


10-45 

» 

Cawnpore. 


14-15 

>1 

Delhi. 


Evening 

arr. 

Jodhpur. 

Wednesday ... 

04-30 


» 

t 

09-00 

1 

» 

Karachi. 
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Karachi— Madras. 


Southward. 


Friday 

... 06-30 

dep. 

Karachi. 


10-20 

arr. 

Ahmedabad 


10-50 

dep. 

11 


13-40 

arr. 

Bombay. 


14-10 

dep. 

11 


18-10 

arr. 

Bellary. 

Saturday 

... 06-30 

dep. 

11 


09-15 

Northward. 

arr. 

Madras. 

Monday 

... 14-40 

dep. 

Madras. 


16-45 

arr. 

Bellary. 

tTuesday 

... 06-30 

dep. 



10-30 

arr. 

Bombay. 


11-00 

dep. 

11 


13-50 

arr. 

Ahmedabad. 


14-20 

dep. 

M 


18-10 

arr. 

Karachi. 


Imperial Airways' aeroplane Karachi dep. Wednesday 09-00. 

The aeroplane of the Karachi-Madras Service calls at 
Poona instead of at Bogibay during the Monsoon when the 
: me*table of the Karachi-Bellary section is slightly changed 
both directions as shown below :— 

Southward . 

Saturday ... 06-00 dep. Karachi. 

40*00 arr. Ahmedabad. 

*10-30 dep. 


» 
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14-45 

arr. 

Poona. 


15-15 

dep. 

>> 


18-30 

arr. 

Bellary. 


Northward. 



Tuesday 

... 06-30 

dep. 

Bellary. 


09-45 

arr. 

Poona. 


10-15 

dep. 



14-30 

arr. 

Ahmedabad. 


15-00 

dep. 

»» 


19-00 

arr. 

Karachi. 


Calcutta—Dacca. 


Daily 

.. 06-37 

dep. 

Calcutta. 


08-20 

arr. 

Dacca. 


11-32 

dep. 

>1 


13-10 

arr. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta—Rangoon. 



Eastward. 



Tuesday 

... 07-00 

dep. 

Calcutta 


09-30 

arr. 

Chittagong. 


09-50 

dep. 

» 


12-00 

arr. 

Akyab. 


12-45 

dep. 

»» 


15-45 

arr. 

Bassein. 


16-10 

dep. 

» 


17-15 

arr. 

Rangoon. 
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Westward . 


Friday 

.. 07-00 

dep. 

Rangoon. 

k 

08-00 

arr. 

Bassein. 


08-20 

dep. 

11 


11-20 

arr. 

Akyab. 


12-05 

dep. 

11 


H -39 

arr. 

Chittagong. 


14-59 

dep 

i» 

* 

• 

16-15 arr. 

Imperial Airways. 

Eastward. 

Calcutta. 

London (Croydon) 

•»• Dep. 

12-30 

Sat. 

Paris 

• • • •! 

17-15 

H 

' Cairo 

... „ 

03-00 

Tues. 

Baghdad 

• •• 11 

03-00 

Wed. 

Karachi 

... Arr. 

Westward . 

Afternoon. Thurs 

Karachi 

.. . Dep. 

09-00 

Wed. 

Baghdad 

... „ 

04-30 

Fri. 

Cairo 

... „ 

04-30 

Sat. 

Paris 

... ,, 

09-30 

Mon. 

London (Croydon) 

... Arr. 

11-45 

i» 


Intermediate calls are made at Brindisi, Athens, Mira* 
’ bella, Alexandria, Gaya, Rutbah, Basra, Koweit, Bahrein, 
Sharjah and Gwadur in both directions. 

The fares from Karachi are as follows 

To Baghdad £ 34; to Atb*...» £ 71; to London £ 95. 
The through fare from Karachi to London allows for a 
weight of 100 Kilos (221 pounds) per passenger, and a 
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passenger is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to the 
extent of the difference between his own weight and the 221 
pounds mentioned above. 

If the difference between the weight of the passenger 
and 221 lbs. is less than 30 lbs. an additional 33 lbs. of 
luggage may be carried free. The rate for excess luggage is 
just over twelve shillings per Kilo. Children in arms are 
weighed with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are charged full fare. 


Overland Routes. 


From Bombay or Karachi to London via Iraq. 

Via Basra, Ur of the Chaldees, Hillah for Babylon, Kish 
and Birs Nimrud (Tower of babel), Baghdad, Kirkuk 
(Tarkalan), Mosul (Nineveh), Nisibm, Darbessiyah, Aleppo, 
Istanbul (Constantinople), Sofia, Belgrade, Trieste, Venice, 
Milan, Lausanne and Paris. 

Bombay to London in 17 days. 

Fares. 1st class 2nd class 

Subject to exchange fluctuations. With Wagon Lit from , and 

food on steamer, tram and 
motor, as far as Nisi bin. 

Bombay to Basra (includes food 



as far as Tel Zioune) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


(Nisibin) 

23 

15 

6 

15 

17 

O 

>1 

Baghdad 

28 

13 

0 

*9 

0 

O 

»» 

Kirkuk 

3* 

19 

7 

20 

14 

O 

• 

>» 

Tel Zioune ... 

38 

19 

1 . 

27 

12 

$ 

if 

Aleppo 

42 

*3 

1 

30 

IO 

4 
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Bombay to Damascus (sec fares from Aleppo to 

Damns- 

» 



cus at note (h) below). 

£ 

s . 

d 

£ 

s. 

d 

»> 

Istanbul (Constantinople) 

55 

4 

2 

40 

1 

5 

11 

Sofis ... ... 

63 

3 

7 

45 

15 

10 

it 

Belgrade 

66 

7 

r 

0 

48 

6 

10 

>» 

Trieste (after deduction of 
10% allowance) 

67 

9 

0 

49 

4 

5 

11 

Venice 

/ 0 

16 

O 

53 

S 

i r 

i> 

• 

Milan (after deduction of 
10% allowance) 

7 * 

7 

O 


19 

3 

>5 

Lausanne 

79 

1 5 

10 


3 

2 

l* 

Pari-, (after deduction of 

1 cL' allowance) 

78 

2 

6 

56 

10 

10 

>5 

London (alter deduction of 
10% allowance) 

«3 

5 

0 

60 

1 

0 


A reduction of 10% is allowed from April I, 1932, from 
Basra to Trieste, Milan, Paris and London. 


Note —Fares ftom Karachi are Rs. 31-1 less for 1st class 
and Rs. 21-1 less for 2nd class in each case. 

Purchase of tickets-- Steamer tickets for the sea journey 
from India to Basra are to be obtained from Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie &Co., Agents, B.l S N. Co , Ltd., 
Bombay or Karachi. Tickets for the remaining portion 
of the journey, from Basra onwards, are obtainable 
in India from the Agent, Iraq Government Railways, 
Bombay. Children under 4 years of age free—children 
over 4 years and under 10 years of age are charged half 
fares but full Wagon Lit charges. Two children may 
occupy one Wagon Lit berth at the charge for one. 

The service is performed as under:— 

(a) Bombay or Karachi to Basra by B.l.S.N. Co.’s weekly 
mail steamers leaving Bombay on Fridays, and Karachi 
on Sundays ; arriving Basra on Thursday mornings. 
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(b) Basra (o Baghdad by Iraq Railways, leaving Basra 
Thursday evening at io p. in. One day may be spent at 
Ur of the Chaldees, or Babylon (Hillah Station) ett route 
to Baghdad and one day in Baghdad to connect with 
ths service leaving Baghdad on Sunday night at 8-15 p.m. 
Passengers desiring to stay longer en route between 
Basra and Baghdad or in Baghdad can spend / days 
from the time of leaving Basra till the time of leaving 
Baghdad (by service leaving Baghdad on Thursday) 
thus spending one day at Ur of the Chaldees, 2 days at 
Babylon, etc., and 4 days in Baghdad. Accommodation 
and meals are obtainable in Iraq Railway rest houses 
at Ur Junction and Hillah railway stations. Breaks of 
journey, between Basra and Baghdad, must be notified 
when booking tickets in India (z>., 10 days before the 
sailing date from Bombay), for reservation of rest house 
accommodation as required. 

(c) Baghdad to Mosul —By Iraq Railways through rail (to 

Kirkuk) and motor service Passengers by through ' 
service are accommodated for one night (free) in the 
Ir^q Railway rest house at Mosul before proceeding 
onwards to Nisibin. 

If desired a stay of 3 or 4 days can be made in M&sul 
(at own expense) for visiting the ruins of Nineveh, 
etc. 

(d) Mosul to Nisibin by car. 

(e) The charges for provision of meals on the journey from 

Baghdad to Nisibin are included in the fares. 

(f) Nisibin to Aleppo by Taurus Express. 

(g) Aleppo to Constantinople, etc., etc., to London by 

Simplon Orient Express as scheduled (see also 
clause j). 

(h) Passengers desirous of visiting Damascus, Palmyra 

(railway station Homs) and Baalbek (famous for 
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their Greek and Roman ruins, between Aleppo and 
Damascus) can break journey at Aleppo and pro¬ 
ceed by Syrian Railways : afterwards resuming the 
journey, 4 days later, from Aleppo onwards to 
London, etc. 

Fares from Aleppo to Damascus —1st class £1-11-3, 
2nd class .£1-4-5. 

Similarly passengers desirous of proceeding by this route 
only as far as Aleppo may do so and proceed thence 
as desired to(i) Palestine by rail via Damascus or (2) 
via Damascus to Bayrut and thence (by steamer) to 
Europe or (3) via Haifa, Jerusalem (Palestine Rail¬ 
ways) and thence to Egypt, and thence from Port 
Said or Alexandria, etc., by steamer to Europe. 

(i) Bedding is provided on Iraq Railway trains at Rs. 2 

per set per night extra. 

(j) The Simplon Orient Express runs daily between Istanbul 

(Constantinople) and London. Passengers may break 
journey at any place en route subject to notification 
of intended breaks of journey being given either at the 
time of booking tickets in India, or to the Traffic 
Manager, Iraq Railways, Baghdad (for intended breaks 
of journey between Baghdad and London), before leav¬ 
ing Baghdad, as such breaks of journey have to be 
entered on the tickets. 

(k) As an alternative to the route via Trieste, Venice, 

Milan, Lausanne and Paris (from Belgrade onwards) 
passengers can book via the Budapest, Vienna, 
Cologne, Brussels, Ostend route; the fares by the latter 
route being approximately Rs. 30 more 1st class and 
Rs. 25 more 2nd class than by the Simplon route. 

Passports required —The usual passports are required with 
special visa for Iraq, Syria (French), Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Yugo- Slavia, Italy, Switzerland and France. British 
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subjects do not require visas for Italy, France and 
Switzerland. Bulgarian and Yugo-Slavian visas are 
obtained on the trains, i.e., on arrival in these countries. 
Separate visas (British) are also required for Palestine 
and Egypt for visiting those countries. 

Note—In Sy ria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia and France 
tickets must be date-stamped at stopping station other¬ 
wise they are not valid for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Only hand luggage can be taken with passengers in 
the agon Lit compartments.” Cabin trunks, .etc., 
must be booked and conveyed in “luggage van.” 


Sea Routes. 

There are ordinarily five lines of steamers by which 
the journey to and from the west via Bombay can be 
performed, either by sea all the way, or by sea part of the 
way and by rail across Europe. They are:— 

(i) The P. & O.; (2) the Anchor Line; (3) the City 
and Hall Line; (4) Lloyd Triestino; and (5) the Natal 
Line. The Natal line of steamers are available for western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
eastward voyages. There are ordinarily other services bet¬ 
ween Calcutta and the West, by steamers sailing round 
Ceylon, and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 

British India coastal sailings. 

From Calcutta to Rangoon direct —Sundays, Tues¬ 
days and Fridays. 

From Bombay to Karachi direct —On Thursdays 
with English mails ; on Wednesdays via Verawal and Man- 
grole; on Saturdays via Port Okha and Cutchmandvie and 

oil Mondays via Porebunder and Cutchmandvie. *■ 

t 
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From Bombay to Basra via Karachi and Persian Gulf 
ports. Subsidiary mail steamers leave on Wednesdays via 
Karachi and Persian Gulf ports and the fast mail on 
Thursdays, the latter calling at Karachi, Bushire and 
Mahomerah only. 

From Karachi to Bombay direct on every Thursday 
with English mails; on Tuesdays or Wednesdays via 
Mangrole and Veravval, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
via Cutchmandvie, Port Okha and Porebunder. 

. From Karachi to Basra via Bushire and Mahomerah 
only on Sundays at io a. m. and via Persian Gulf ports on 
Sundays between 9 and n a. m. 

British India S. N. Co. 

From Single I Single II Return I Return II. 

Fares to London. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Calcutta 

A class 
B class 

62 

58 

46 

42 

109 

102 

81 

74 

Madras 

A class 
B class 

60 

56 

44 

40 

105 

98 

77 

70 

Colombo 

A class 
B class 

58 

54 

42 

38 

102 

95 

74 

67 



To Marseilles. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Calcutta 

A class 

B class 

59 

55 

44 

40 

103 

96 

77 

70 

Madras 

A class 

5 7 

42 

100 

74 

B class 

53 

38 

93 

67 

Colombo 

A class 

55 

40 

96 

70 

B class 

5 i 

36 

89 

63 
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Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 


Steamships. 

Tons. 

Steamships. 

Tons. 

Carthage 

14,500 

Mooltan 

20,952 

Cathay 

15,121 

Naldera 

16,088 

Chitral 

15.396 

Narkunda 

16,572 

Comorin 

15,279 

Rajputana 

16,641 

Corfu 

14,500 

Ranchi 

167738 

Kaisar i-Hind 

11,518 

Ranpura 

16,688 

Maloja 

20,914 

Rawalpindi 

16,697 

Mantua 

10,946 

Strathnaver 

22,000 

Moldavia 

16,556 

Strathaird 

22,000 

Mongolia 

16,596 

Viceroy of India ... 

19,648 


The Company maintains the following services :— 

(1) BOMBAY LINE:—A weekly service between 
Bombay and London in each direction. The steamers touch 
at Aden, Port Said, Marseilles and Gibraltar. 

(2) AUSTRALIAN LINE:—Steamer from Bombay 
and Colombo every fortnight. 

($) CHINA LINE:—Fortnightly service from Bombay 
via Colombo (by steamers through from London). 

ACCOMMODATION- 

CABIN S-DE-LUXE AND BATH-ROOM CABINS :— 
The majority of the steamers are fitted with a few Cabins- 
de-Luxe, and Bath-Room Cabins. The Cabins-de-Luxe are 
fitted with private bath-rooms and W. C. An extra charge is 
made for this accommodation. The number of Cabins-de- 
Luxe is very limited. 
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“A, B, C & D GRADES”:—The Rates of Passage money 
in the first saloon are divided into four grades and in the 
second saloon into two grades. These have reference to the 
situation of the accommodation only. Passengers occupying 
the B, C or D grade accommodation enjoy all the privileges 
of those paying the higher rate, the only difference being in 
the position of the cabins allotted. 

CHILDREN :—Children three years and under twelve 
years are charged half fare. One infant (under three years) if 
with parents, is carried free ; each additional infant is charged 
quarter fare. 

EMBARKATION :—The Medical inspection of saloon 
passengers takes place at the Ballard Pier Station (The Mole), 
commencing at n a. m. 

On the arrival of the British India steamer from Karachi 
passengers proceed direct to the homeward mail steamer. 

BAGGAGE :—First saloon passengers are allowed on 
board 40 cubic feet of baggage free of freight. Children of 
First saloon passengers (over 3 and under 12 years of age) 
20 cubic feet. Second saloon passengers 20 cubic feet. 
Children of Second saloon passengers and Native servants 
10 cubic feet. Tourist class passengers 15 cubic feet. All 
baggage is at passengers’ risk unless insured. Excess 
Baggage Rate is 2 s. 6 d. per cubic foot from Bombay to 
London or Intermediate Ports. 

Passengers travelling overland will in most cases leave 
their heavy baggage on board. In order to obtain delivery 
without delay on arrival of the steamer at the Home port, 
passengers should fill in the form that will be enclosed in the 
envelope which will be handed to them with their passage 
tickets and hand the same to THOS. COOK & SON’S 
representative meeting the steamer at Marseilles. 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS:—All special reductions 
and concessions, including family, Railway, Missionary and 
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Planters’ rebates which are granted by the Company can be 
obtained if claimed at the time of booking. 

RETURN TICKETS :—Valid for two years are issued 
at one and three-fourths fares for the double journey and 
should be applied for at the time of booking. Single tickets 
cannot afterwards be converted into return tickets on this 
basis. The validity of return tickets cannot be extended 
beyond the period of two years. 

REBATES:—Rebooking abatements are now allowed 
to any port on the Company’s line with the exception of 
Australian ports and Port Soudan. These will be 20% for 
those returning within six months and 10% for returning 
after six and within 12 months. These Rebates will be 
allowed off the lower fare provided such rebates arc claimed 
at the time of securing the return passage. 

P. & O. MARSEILLES EXPRESSThe maximum 
number of passengers carried by this train is 95. The in¬ 
clusive fare from Marseilles to London with sleeping car 
accommodation will be equivalent to j£iooo during the off 
season and £ 13-0-0 during season. 

First and Second class passengers paying through 
steamer fares to London have now the option of travelling 
overland by train without extra charge from Marseilles to 
London, provided they inform the company, before they 
embark, their intention of disembarking at Marseilles. Such 
passengers can, on payment of an extra £ 4 first class and 
£ 5 second class, travel by the P. & O. Special train from 
Marseilles to London. This concession does not apply for 
the outward journey London/Bombay. 
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Route from Calcutta to London via Suez Canal. 

The ship will start from Calcutta passing Diamond 
Harbour, reach the Bay of Bengal and stop at the port of , 
Madras. Thence it will sail to Colombo and crossing the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea reach Aden through the 
Gulf of Aden, Then to Port Said through the Strait of 
Babelmandeb, the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 

From Port Said there are two main routes :— 

(1) The mail steamers start for Gibraltar through the 
Mediterranean Sea after stopping at Malta ; 

(2) Others sail to Brindisi and thence through the 
Straits of Messina and Bonifacio reach Marseilles and thence 
to Gibraltar. 

From Gibraltar ships will pass the Atlantic and Bay of 
Biscay and reach London through the English Channel, 
Strait of Dover and the Thames Estuary. 

The ship will pass the following countries :— 

India, Ceylon, Arabia, Africa, Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal and England. 

In a coasting voyage from Karachi to Rangoon, 
the steamer will pass along the following ports:— 

Surat, Bombay, Goa, Mangalore, Calicut, Cochin, 
Trivandrum, Colombo, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Akyab, Bassein and Rangoon. 


Names of Important Steamers. 

P. & O. Company. 

Bombay to London. 

% 1. Ranchi. 2. Rawalpindi. 3. Naldera. 4 Comorin. 5. Mool- 
tan. 6, Rajputana. 7. Viceroy of India. 8. Kaisar-i-Hind. 
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g. Narkunda. io. Carthage, n. Strathaird. 12. Ranpura. 

13. Cathay. 14. Corfu. 15. Strathnaver. 16. Maloja. 

17. Mongolia. 18. Mantua. 19. Moldavia. 


P. & O. British India Joint Service. 

Calcutta to London. 

f. Nagpore. 2. Modasa. 3. Mulbera. 4. Mashobra. 
5. Australia. 6. Dumana. 7. Lahore. 8. Domala. 

Calcutta to Madras. 

1. Baroda. 2. La Breton. 


Lloyd Triestino. 

Naples — G enoa . 

1. Victoria. 

Venice — Trieste. 

1. Conte Verde. 2. Conte Rosso. 


Anchor Line. 

Bombay to Sues, Port Said , 

Marseilles and Liverpool. 

1. Elysia 2. California. (3) Tuscania. 4, Britannia, 

5. Castalia. 
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“City” & “Hall” Line*. 

I. City of Baroda. 2. City of Cairo. 3. City of Calcutta. 
4, City of Canterbury. 5. City of Exeter. 6. City of Har-' 
vard. 7. City of Hong Kong. 8. City of Lahore. 9. City 
of London. 10. City of Marseilles. 11. City of Nagpur. 
12. City of Paris. 13. City of Poona. 14. City of Simla. 
15. City of Sparta. 16. City of Valencia. 17. City of 
Venice. 18. City of York. 


Orient Line. 

1. Orontes. 2. Orama. 3. Orford. 4. Oronsay. 
Otranto. 6. Ormonde. 7. Orsova. 


Trade Routes. 

Goods are conveyed from one place to another by 
different methods either by sea or land or in many other 
ways. They depend on the situation of the place, civilisa¬ 
tion of the people and nature of the commodities. Formerly 
human porters were chiefly employed. In Central Africa, 
where the bite of the tse-tse fly is fatal to animals and in 
China where the country is mountainous and in other hilly 
countries, porters are still employed for conveying goods. 
Motor lorries are also used for carrying goods. 

The following animals are used for drawing, carrying 
loads or riding in different parts of the world :— 

Elephant —in countries full of forests like Burma, Ceylon * 
and Africa. 

Camel —in the deserts of Arabia, India and Africa. 

Horse —in Europe, temperate parts of America and the 
Western parts of Asia. 
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Ass—in the district round the Mediterranean, Southern Asia, 
Alps and the Pyrenees. 

Mule —in mountainous parts of the countries like Tibet, 
Nepal and Italy. 

Ox —in Egypt, India, France and plains of America. 

Buffalo —in India and Italy for drawing carts and ploughing. 
Yak —in Tibet and other cold regions of the world. 

Sheep & Goat—in parts of Himalayas and Pyrenees. 
Reindeer —in the Tundras. 

Dog —in drawing wheeled vehicles in Belgium. 

Llama —in the Andes. 

The cost is also taken into consideration when sending 
Articles from one place to another, but there are certain 
commodities which require to be sent by the quickest routes 
in spite of the increased cost, e g. perishable goods like 
fresh meat, vegetables, fruits and flowers, butter and eggs, etc. 

The most important means of carrying goods are rail¬ 
ways and ocean routes. 

The chief ocean routes are:— 

(1) The Atlantic route: —The trade by this route 
is carried on between western Europe and eastern 
North America. The chief ports are:—Liverpool, 
Glasgow, London, Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, Montreal, Halifax, New York, Boston 
and New Orleans. 


(2) The Suez route :—Next to the Atlantic route, 
the most frequented is that through the Suez canal, 
which is the meeting place of all European and 
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North Atlantic lines to East Africa and the Far 
East, and most of those to Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. This route starts from London, goes via the 
Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea, 
and then through the Suez canal into the Red Sea 
and Arabian Sea. It divides here into three 
branches. The first branch goes to India, China 
and Japan. The second goes to East Africa, and 
the third to Australia and New Zealand. The 
chief coaling stations on this line are :—Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Singapore and 
Hong-Kong. 

(3) The Cape route :—This route has declined in 

importance since the opening of the Suez canal. 
Trade is carried on by this route from London 
to Free Town in Sierra Leone through Madeira and 
the Canary Islands and then to Cape Town via 
Ascencion and St. Helena. Australia and India 
are also connected with this route. - 

(4) The Plate route : —This route is connected with 

Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay. The chief ports 
are:—Para, Rio-de-Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and 
Monte Video. 

(5) The West Indies route: —Trade is carried on 
with the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
America. 

(6) The Pacific route: —Trade is carried on by this 
route between Vancouver and San Francisco on 
one side and Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne on the other T 
side. 


Caravan routes. 

'(i) From Peshawar via Khyber Pass to Kabul and then 
to Herat. 
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(2) From Peshawar and Attack via Malakand Pass to 

Kashghar. 

( 3 ) From Dera Gazi Khan via Bolan Pass to Duzdab. 

(4) From Dera Ismail Khan via Gomal Pass to Herat. 

(5) From Naini Tal via Niti Pass to Tibet. 

(6) From Darjeeling via Jelapa Pass to Lhassa. 

(7) From Katha to Bhamo and then to Yunan. 

(8) From Bettiah to Kathmandu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


Postal Rates. 


(i) Inland. 

I. Letters. 

Not exceeding half a tola ... one anna. 

Exceeding half a tola but not exceeding 
2 l /i tolas 

For every 2 % tolas, or fraction thereof, 
exceeding 2^ tolas 

Express delivery of unregistered letters and postcards can 
be made to any place not more than five miles distant from 
a Government Telegraph*Office on paying an extra fee of 
annas two in addition to the ordinary postage. Such letters 
and post cards must be conspicuously marked on the address 
side with the words “Express Delivery”, and the fee for this 
must be prepaid by the sender by means of postage stamps 
affixed to the letters and post cards. 
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2 . Book packets . 

For the first 5 tolas or a fraction thereof . . y K anna. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction 

thereof, in excess of five tolas ... „ 

3. Registered Newspapers. 

Not exceeding 8 tolas ... y anna. 

Exceeding 8 tolas but not exceeding 

* 20 tolas ... ... 54 anna. 

Every additional 20 tolas or part of that weight... anna. 

4. Parcels . 

Not exceeding 20 tolas ... ... 2 annas. 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 40 tolas ... 4 annas. 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 

weight ... 4 annas. 

For exceeding 440 tolas but not exceeding 

480 tolas ... ... Rs. 30-0 

For every additional 40 tolas or fraction thereof 

up to 800 tolas ... 4 annas. 

A parcel must not be more than 440 tolas unless it is 
registered in which case the weight must not exceed 10 seers 
or 800 tolas. 

Registration of ordinary articles —Ordinary postage plus 
3 annas. 

Insurance of articles. —Ordinary postage plus 3 annas, 
for registration plus insurance fees as under :— 

Not exceeding Rs. 100/- ... 3 „ 
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Exceeding Rs. ioo/- but not exceeding Rs. 150 ... 

Exceeding Rs. 150/- but not exceeding Rs. 200 ... 

For every additional Rs. 100/-or fraction there¬ 
of over Rs. 200/- and up to Rs. 1,000 

For every additional Rs. 100/- or fraction thereof 
over Rs. 1000/- 

5. Money Orders . 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. xo ... 

„ exceeding Rs. 10 but not exceeding Rs. 25 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25, up to Rs. 600 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the re¬ 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only ... 


(ii) Foreign. 

/. Letters . 

Letters for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the British possessions in Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand, etc., and Egypt including the 
Sudan, for the first ounce 

For every additional ounce or part of that 
weight 

Letters weighing one ounce for all other 
countries or places served by the foreign post with 
the exception of Ceylon and Portuguese India, for 
the *first ounce 


4 annas. 

5 „ 

2 „ 

1 anna. 

2 annas. 
4 

4 annas 


Rs. a. p. 

026 

020 




036 
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For every additional ounce or part of that Rs. a. p. 
weight ... ... ... ...020 

k Postage for a card sent to a foreign country ... o 2 o 

2 . Packets. 

Packets for Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land and the Irish Free State and for all other 
countries and places served by the foreign post 
with the exception of Ceylon and Portuguese India 
containing printed papers —for every two ounces or 
part of that weight ... ... ...009 

Postage on packets of business papers for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State and for all other places served 
by the foreign post with the exception of Ceylon 
and Portuguese India is :— 

A packet not exceeding 10 ounces ... o 3 6 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of that 
weight ... ... ... ...009 

For packets of samples for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State and for 
all other countries served by the foreign post with 
the exception of Ceylon and Portuguese India:— 

For every 2 ounces or part of that weight ... o o 9 

Subject to a minimum charge for each packet 
however small the weight may be ... O 1 6 

Papers of any kind, periodicals and books 
impressed in “ Braille ” or other special type for 
the use of the blind may be sent at the following 
rates:— 1 

Not exceeding 2 lbs 


... o o 9 
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Rs. a. p. 

For every additional 2 lbs. up to io lbs ...009 

Exceeding 10 and up to 11 lbs ... ...046 

For Ceylon and Portuguese India the postage is the same 
as the postage on inland letters . 

J. Parcels. 


Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs in weight and addressed 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland are forwarded as 
mails to the British Post Office. The rates are as follows :— 



Via Gibraltar 
Rs. A. P. 

Overland 
Rs. a. P. 

Not over 3 lbs 

... 1 8 

0 

1 13 6 

Over 3 lbs but not over 7 lbs 

... 2 12 

0 

3 1 6 

- Over 7 lbs but not over 11 lbs 

• •• 3 *5 

0 

4 26 

Over 11 lbs but not over 20 lbs 

... 6 3 

0 

7 3 0 


Parcels which exceed 11 lbs, but which do not exceed 
50 lbs, (the maximum allowed) in weight are forwarded from 
India through the medium of the P. & 0 . S. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under arrangements made by 
that Company. The postage charge applicable to such 
parcels is twelve annas for each pound, or fraction of a 
pound. * 

For insurance of Letters and Parcels —to Mauritius, British 
Somaliland and Seychelles, and of parcels to Iraq, Zanzibar 
and Portuguese India. 

Where the value does not exceed Rs. 180 ... 4 % annas. 

For every additional Rs. 180 or fraction thereof * 4)4 » 
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To Great Britain and Northern Ireland and to 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries 
(other than those mentioned above) to which 
k insurance is available— 

Where the value insured does not exceed £ 12 4 y 2 annas. 
For every additional £ 12 or fraction thereof ... 4 y z n 

Money Orders. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..» •••3 annas. 

„ „ exceeding Rs. 10 but not exceeding Rs. 25. 6 „ 

>> u a Rs. 25 ••• • 6 „ 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas for the remain¬ 
der, provided that, if the remainder does not exceed Rs. 10 
* the charge for it shall be only three annas. 

5. Sterling Money Orders. I 

On any sum not exceeding £ 1 ... 4 annas. 


On any sum exceeding £ 1 but not exceeding £2 ... 7 annas. 


II 

li 

it 

£ 2 

a 

11 

£3 ... 

10 annas. 

» 

I) 

i) 

£ 3 

» 

a 

£4 ..* 

13 annas. 

li 

i) 

>1 


» 

a 

£5 ••• 

1 Rupee. 

it 

ti 

it 

£ 5 


■ • • 

• • # 

1 Rupee 


for each complete sum of £ 5 and 1 rupee for the remainder, 
provided that, if the remainder does not exceed £ 1, the 
charge for it shall be 4 annas ; if it does not exceed £ 2, the 
charge for it shall be 7 annas; if it does not exceed £ 3, the 
charge for it shall be 10 annas ; and it it does not exceed £4, 
the charge for it shall be 13 annas. 
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Telegrams. 

(I) Inland. 

Telegrams sent to or received from places in India, 
Ceylon, Afghanistan or Lhasa (Tibet) are classed as Inland 
telegrams. 

i. Ordinary and Express Telegrams . 

For delivery in India. 

Express Ordinary 

First 8 words or less ... i 2 O 9 

Each additional word ... o 2 O f 

For delivery in Lhasa (Tibet). 
Express Ordinary 

First 12 words or less ... 1 8 O 12 * 

Each additional word ... o 2 o 1 

For delivery in Ceylon. 

Express Ordinary 

First 12 words or less ... 2 o I o 

Each additional word ... o 3 o 2 

2. Clear-thcdine Telegrams. 

On occasions of emergency and great importance certain ^ 
officials who have been specially authorised by the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs may send these telegrams 
within Indian limits. On receipt of such telegram receipt 
or despatch of all telegrams is suspended until the one for 
which the line is clear is passed on. The charges for such 
telegrams are double the rates for State (Express) telegrams. * 
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3. Priority Telegrams. 


Certain Civil and Military officials of the Government 
of India and Ruling Princes and Chiefs have been specially 
authorised to send Inland State messages marked “Priority.” 
Such messages are given precedence over all other Inland 
messages except “clear-the-line” and below Foreign State 
telegrams. Such telegrams are charged for at double the 


rates for express telegrams. 


//. Greetings Telegnms. 


‘Greetings telegrams at specially reduced rates may be 
sent on the following festive occasions from or to anv 
Telegraph Office other than Licensed (Railway and Canal) 
Portuguese Government and Jammu and Kashmir State 
Telegraph Offices :—- 

(i) Christmas and New Year, (2) Diwali, (3) Id, (4) 
Congratulations on the conferment of honours and titles and 
on occasions of marriages and of success in examinations, (5) 
Brithday Anniversary and (6) Birth of a child. 

These greetings telegrams are sent out for delivery in 
specially printed forms and envelopes for each festive oc¬ 
casion. These greetings telegram forms and envelopes can 
be had from any Government Telegraph Office at a cost 
of annas two for a form and an envelope for transmission 
through the post—postage being paid as letters in the 
ordinary way. 

Charges for Greetings telegrams are as under :— 

Express. Ordinary. 

(a) Name of the addressee ^ 

and address ... 4 words 

(b) Greeting indicated by a 

number ... 1 „ 

( c) Name of sender ... 1 „ 



6 words J 
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Express. Ordinary. 

Eacli additional word over 4 words 
in item (a) or 1 word in (c) above ... -/2/- -/1 /- 

The sender of a greetings telegram .should select a 
suitable phrase from the list of stock phrases, and write 
it on an Inland telegram form either in full or the corres¬ 
ponding number in words and tender the same to the 
telegraph office. 

A multiple greetings telegram will be accepted at the 
rates specified plus a copying fee of 4 annas for each address 
after the first. 

Greetings telegrams will be accepted bv telephone for. 
onward transmission but will not be delivered by telephone. 
If the address contains a telephone number the telegram 
will be delivered according to the address given against the 
number in the Telephone Directory. 

j. Semaphoric Telegrams. 

Semaphoric telegrams are telegrams exchanged with 
ships by means of semaphore. In every Semaphoric tele¬ 
gram the service instruction “ SEM ” must be written by 
the sender, which is charged for. 

The charge for Semaphoric telegrams is the usual 
charge for an Inland telegram of the same class plus a fixed 
fee of eight annas. 


6 . Phonograms. 

Telegrams, inland and foreign, other than press telegrams 
may be telephoned by a telephone subscriber for onward 
transmission to the Central Telegraph Office. 

In addition to the charges on telegrams an additional 
feer of two annas will be charged in respect of each such 
telegram. 
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The signature of the sender will not be necessary in the 
case of such telegrams. 

4 The procedure adopted is that a telephone subscriber 
will ring up a certain number (which will be allotted when 
the system is introduced in an office), give his telephone 
number and ask for a message to be taken down. He will 
first give the total number of words in the text and then 
proceed to dictate the message clearly and distinctly to 
enable the clerk to take it down correctly. The subscriber 
will then ring off. Immediately after this the C. T. O. will 
ring jup the number given by the subscriber and repeat the 
message. 

A confirmatory copy of the message received on the 
telephone will be sent to the subscriber by the first available 
post. On receipt, he or his agent should present the 
message within a period of five days with postage stamps of 
the requisite value affixed thereto, at the nearest post office 
4 which will grant him a receipt for the charges paid. 

Received telegrams will be telephoned by the telegraph 
office to the telephone subscriber concerned free of charge 
on the following conditions 

(i) If the C. T. O. gets no answer from a subscriber 

for whom it has a telegram for delivery, the 
subscriber will be rung up three times at inter¬ 
vals of about 15 minutes each and if the message 
cannot be telephoned within an hour of its 
receipt it will be delivered in the ordinary way 
by hand. 

(ii) Telegrams for delivery on which charges have to 

be recovered will not be transmitted on the 
telephone. 

The procedure to be adopted for this purpose will be 
that the C. T. O. will call up the subscriber and telephone 
to him the contents of the telegram received for him. As 
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soon as the telegraph office finishes reading out the telegram, 
the subscriber should ring off and then call up number and 
repeat the telegram for confirmation by the telegraph office. 
A copy of the telegram will be posted to the subscriber by 
the first available post at the address given against the tele¬ 
phone number in the Telephone Directory. For this pur¬ 
pose telegrams intended for delivery by telephone should be 
addressed (l) to a person followed by the word “tele¬ 
phone " and his telephone number or (2) to a registered ab¬ 
breviated address for which special instructions for delivery 
by telephone have been registered by the addressee. In 
other cases telegrams may with the consent of the addressee 
be delivered by telephone if this method of delivery is con¬ 
venient to the telegraph office. 

A message received with “RP” instructions intended for 
delivery by telephone should in the first instance be tele¬ 
phoned to the addressee and then the copy of the message 
with the Reply Paid message form should be sent out for 
delivery in the usual way by a messenger instead of by post , 
to enable the addressee to make prompt use of the Reply 
Paid message form. 

7. Press Telegrams. 

These telegrams are sent to registered newspapers or 
news agencies by their registered titles. 

The following are the rates charged for Inland Press 
telegrams 



For delivery in India. 

For delivery in Ceylon. 

Class. 

Unit 
No. of 

Unit rate. 

Each 

additional 

Unit 
No. of 

Unit 

rate 

Each 

additional 

four 

words. 

kA 

i/\ 

<U 


words. 


six words. 

word'-'. 



w n 

\ < 

Express 


Rs A i 

Rs. A. 


Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 


48 

1 0 

0 2 

32 

1 

0 

0 2 

* 

Free 

Ordinary 

• 

48 

0 8 

0 t 


• 


Do. 


***** 
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Multiple Press messages addressed to several places will 
be charged for as a single message, but a copying fee of four 
annas per ioo chargeable words plus four annas for the 
♦ excess, is charged for each destination after the first, whether 
all the addresses are in the same town or not. The address 
in a Press telegram includes the name of the office to which 
the telegram is to be transmitted, the name of the correspon¬ 
dent, and the name and address (if necessary) of the News¬ 
paper or News Agency. 

(*l) Foreign. 


The charges for foreign telegrams vary with the coun¬ 
tries to which they are addressed. The rates per word are 
as under :— 



Ordinary 

Deferred 

D. L. T. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Europe via I. R. C. 

k Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland ... 0 15 

0 7 Vz 

0 

5 

Irish Free State 

I 0 

0 8 

0 

5 K 

Belgium and Holland 

i 2 

0 9 

0 

6 

Germany and Switzerland 

1 4 

0 10 

0 

7 

Spain 

1 4 

0 

O 

• • • 


France 

1 3 

0 9^ 

0 

6 % 

Russia 

1. 5 

O 

O 

0 

7 

Turkey 

* 5 

• • • 

• • • 


South Africa 

' Union of South Africa 

and S. W. Africa 

1 15 

0 is l A , 

0 


America 

Vancouver B. C. 

2 3 

1 1 yi 

0 

12 

New York, Boston, etc. ... 

1 n 

° n'A 

0 

9 



( 
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Philadelphia, Washing¬ 

Ordinary 

Rs. a. 

Deferred 

Rs. a. 

d. l . r. 

Rs. a. 

ton, etc. 

I 

13 

o 14 

O 

O 

Chicago 

... 2 

o 

1 0 

O II 

San Francisco 

... 2 

3 

1 1 y* 

O 12 

Buenos Aires 

3 

7 

i 

• • * 

Rio de Janeiro 

3 

IO 

I 13 


Havana 

... 2 

5 

I 2 J 4 

• • • 

Jamaica 

• 3 

4 

I IO 

• 

• • » 


Urgent Telegrams. 


Urgent telegrams cannot be sent to all places. The 
special instruction “ = D —” has to be inserted by the sender 
before the address and is charged for as a word. The charge 
for this class of telegrams is double the charge for ordinary 
telegrams. 

Deferred Telegrams. 

Deferred telegrams are accepted on condition that they 
will be transmitted alter telegrams charged for at full rates 
or at Press rates. 

The text of deferred telegrams must be expressed 
wholly in plain language in one and the same language 
chosen from amongst the languages admitted in the plain 
language. However, proper names, name of a firm, expres¬ 
sions designating merchandise or a type of merchandise 
inserted in the text is exceptionally admitted in a language 
other than that in which the telegram is written if and when 
so certified by the sender at foot of the telegram. 

These telegrams are ordinarily charged for at half rates. 

In a deferred telegram the sender must write before 
the address the special instruction =LC= which is charge¬ 
able as one word. 



( 
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Daily Letter- Telegrams. 


Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, which are 

♦ dealt with telegraphically throughout, are accepted during 
the working hours of telegraph offices on any day of the 
week, including Sundays and telegraph holidays, and are 
ordinarily delivered to the addressee on the morning of the 
second day following the day of booking. They are subject 
to the conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign telegrams 
with certain exceptions as stated below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is normally 
one-third of the charge for a full-rate telegram of the same 
length and by the same route subject to a minimum charge 
equal to the charge for 25 words at such reduced rate. 

In a dailv letter-telegram the sender must write before 
the address the special instruction =*DLT= which is charge¬ 
able as one word. 

* 

Daily Letter-Telegrams are transmitted after Deferred 
Foreign telegrams. 


G reetings Te leg rams. 

Greetings Telegrams in plain language conveying Christ¬ 
mas and New Year wishes are accepted from the 14th of 
December to the 6th of January inclusive, and are ordinarily 
delivered to the addressee on and after the 20th December 
in the order of their receipt. They are subject to the condi¬ 
tions prescribed for daily letter-telegrams with certain ex¬ 
ceptions as stated below. 

The charge per word for a greetings telegram, which 
can be sent to places with which the daily letter-telegram 
service is in existence, will, unless otherwise provided, be the 
same as that for a daily letter-telegram to the same destina¬ 
tion and by the same route but subject to a minimum charge 
for 10 words per telegram. 
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In a greetings telegram the sender must write before 
the address the special instruction = XLT = which will be 
charged for as one word. 

The only special services admitted in greetings tele-i 
grams are Reply paid, Poste Restante and Tclegraphe Res- 
tant. 

Greetings Telegrams are transmitted in turn with daily 
letter-telegrams. 


Semaphoric Tel(grams. 

Semaphoric telegrams are telegrams exchanged with 
ships at sea by means of Semaphore-*. In every Semaphoric 
telegram the special instruction “ = SKM = ” which is charged 
for must be inserted by the sender betorc the address on the 
telegram form. 

Semaphoric telegrams must be written either in the 
language of the country in which the Semaphore station' 
which has to signal them is situated or by means of groups 
of letters of the International Code of Signals. When they 
are for ships at sea, the address must contain, in addition to 
the ordinary directions, the name or official number and the 
nationality of the vessel for which the message is intended. 
The charge for telegrams exchanged with ships at sea by 
means of Sc maphorcs is fixed at thiee annas per word. This 
charge is added to the cost of its transmission by the elec¬ 
tric telegraphs calculated according to the ordinary rules. 
The total is collected from the sender for telegrams addressed 
to ships at sea, and from the addressee, for telegrams sig¬ 
nalled from ships at sea. 

Press Telegrams. * 

Telegrams, the text of which contains only information 
and news relative to politics, commerce, etc., intended for 
pijblication in newspapers are admitted as Press Telegrams 
(ordinary or urgent). They must bear at the beginning of the 
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address the special instruction “ = Press = ” or { * = urgent=* 
Press = ” (which are charged for) entered by the sender. 

Press telegrams will only be accepted from the autho¬ 
rised correspondent of a newspaper, periodical publication or 
news agency. Each authorised correspondent will be fur¬ 
nished with a card of authority by the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

The signature on the press telegram must be that of the 

correspondent whose name appears on the card. 

■ 

The permission to newspapers, periodical publications 
and news agencies to receive Press telegrams at reduced 
rates (ordinary or urgent) is subject to the submission of a 
written declaration by the manager of the newspaper, 
publication or agency, undertaking to conform to all the 
conditions fixed by these rules. 

The charge per word for an urgent press telegram to the 
following destinations is the same as that for an ordinary 
private telegram sent over the same route. The rates per 
word for ordinary press telegrams are shown below:— 

Rs. a. 

Aden via IRC ... ... o 5 

Australia, including New South Wales, Queens¬ 
land, South Australia, Victoria, West Aus¬ 
tralia via IRC—Madras ... o 7 

Austria via IRC ... ... O 5 

Canada Dominion of—British Colombia (1st 
Zone)—Vancouver and Victoria, British 
Colombia, via IRC—N. A. Cables or 
Imperial ... ... O 14 

Toronto (Ontario) and Montreal (Quebec) via 
IRC—N. A. Cables or Imperial 


o 12 
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Vancouver Island via IRC—N. A. Cables 

or 

Rs. 

a. 

Imperial 

• •• 

0 

12 

Shanghai via IRC—Madras ... 

• * • 

o 

II 

Hongkong via IRC—Madras ... 

m • • 

o 

8 

British East Africa— 

Kenya and Uganda via IRC—Zanzibar 

0 m 

o 

6 

Zanzibar via IRC 

Tanganyika Territory— 

Egypt. 

0*0 

o 

5 

Port Sudan via IRC 

m m m 

o 

5 

Other offices via IRC 

mm* 

o 

6 

France via IRC 

mm* 

o 

5 

Germany via IRC 

• • • 

o 

6 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland via IRC 

• • • 

o 

3 

Holland via IRC 

• • • 

o 

5 

Iraq via Karachi 

• • • 

0 

4 

Italy (except City of the Vatican) via IRC 

0 * • 

o 

5 

Japan via IRC or IRC—Madras 

• • • 

o 

12 

Mauritius via IRC—Zanzibar 

• • ■ 

o 

6 

New Zealand via IRC - Madras 

• • • 

o 

9 

Norway except Svalbard via IRC 

• • • 

o 

5 

Perim via IRC 

Persia including Bushire, Charbar, Heniam 

o 

5 

and Jask via Karachi 

fc 

• » • 

o 

9 
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Rs, a. 

Muscat via Karachi ... ... o 3 

k Portugal via IRC ... ... O 4 

Siam—From India via Calcutta Radio ... 0 4 

From Burma via Mouhnein ... O 4 

Spain via IRC ... ... 0 6 

Straits Settlements—Penang and Singapore via 

IRC—Madras ... ... O 7 

Saudi Arabia—Djedda via IRC ... O 14 

Mecca and Taif via IRC ... ... O 15 

Medina and other offices via IRC ... I 5 

Sweden via IRC ... ... 0 5 

g Switzerland and Leiachtcnskim via IRC ... 0 5 

Tasmania via IRC—Madras ... ... 0 7 

Tunis via IRC— ... ... 0 6 

Union of South Africa via IRC—Zanzibar ... o 5 

United States of America— 

1st Zone via IRC—N. A. cables ... o 12 

3rd Zone via IRC—N. A. cables ... o 13 

5th Zone via IRC—N. A. cables ... o 14 

West Indies— 

Cuba—Havana, Santiago, Cuba via IRC— 

N. A. cables ... ... 0 15 

Radio Telegrams . 


^ For radio-telegrams addressed to ships at sea from 

,\ offices in India or Burma and transmitted via the coast 
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stations at Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per word in nearly 
all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding supplementary 
charges) for radio-telegrams from offices in India or Burma 
transmitted to ships at sea through the coast stations men¬ 
tioned above :— 

Total charges 
per word. 

Rs a. 

(1) All Government or Private Radio Telegrams, 

excepting those mentioned below ... o 13 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His Britannic Majesty’s 

Ships of War or Ships of the Royal In¬ 
dian Marine (Navy) ... ... o 8 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish or Swedish ships o 12 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay for a reply. 
He must insert before the address, the instruction “R. P.” 
followed by mention in Rupees and annas of the amount pre¬ 
paid, e. g. t R. P. 7-8-0. This expression counts as one word. 


Telephones. 

With effect from the 16th September 1934 in the case of 
all new installations and with effect from the same date or 
the termination of the current periods for which rent has 
been paid, whichever is later, in the case of existing ins¬ 
tallations the following revised scales of charges are pres¬ 
cribed :— 

/. Installation Fee, 

.In all cases in which any telephone is installed or re¬ 
opened an installation charge of Rs. 10/- will be levied. 
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//. Departmental Manual 

and Automatic Exchanges. 

(a) For all exchanges excepting 
clause (b) below :— 

those specified in 

Radial distance from 

Exchange. 

Monti 

Annually. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Within one mile 

18 

168 

Within two miles 

19 

180 

Within three miles ... 

20 

192 


(h) For the following exchanges :— 


Delhi, Simla, Mashobra, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Lahore 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Peshawar, Ghaziabad, Bombay,* 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Drigh Road, Quetta, Nagpur, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Patna, Dinapore, Gulzarbagli, Loyabad, Jharia, 
Regent, Storec ard, Barrackpore, Calcutta West, Rangoon.* 


Radial distance from 
Exchange. 


Within three miles ... 


Monthly. Annually. 


Rs. Rs. 

20 IQ2 


(c) The following special rate provided the connection 
is within half a mile of the exchange is applicable only to 
new exchanges which are not connected to the Telephone 
Trunk System, and to existing exchanges in which the 
* present basic annual rate is Rs. 150 From the date of con¬ 
necting such an exchange to the Trunk System this special 
rate will not apply to new connections or to existing instal¬ 
lations which are subsequently disconnected for breach of 


1 


^Government. 
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any rule, given up, or sought to be transferred to another 
person. 


Radial distance from 
Exchange. 


Monthly. 

Rs. 

Annually. 

Rs. 

Within half a mile. ... 


1 7 

156 

(d) For lines in excess of three miles special rates based 
on the capital cost will ordinarily be quoted. But if existing 
wires or cable conductors can be utilised with only inexpen¬ 
sive changes, the rates given in paragraphs ( e ) and ( /) below 
will apply. 

(#) All Departmental 
changes:— 

Manual and 

Automatic Ex- 

Radial distance from 
Exchange. 


Monthly. 

Rs. 

Annually. 

Rs. 

Within three and a 
halt miles. 


23 

216 

Within four miles. 


26 

240 


(/) For a connection in excess of four miles radial dis¬ 
tance from the exchange the charge is as for four miles plus 
the following extra charge :— 

Radial distance from Monthly. 

Exchange. 

Rs. 

For every half mile 
over four miles. 4 

III . Extensions and Non-Exchange Lines. 

(a) For a telephone extension with switch without inter¬ 
communication facilities (including 1 10 yards of 
‘ internal loop wiring)—Monthly Rs. 4/-. Annually 

Rs. 36/-. 
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{b) For a telephone extension with switch with inter¬ 
communication facilities (including i 10 yards of 
internal loop wiring)—Monthly Rs. 6/8/- An¬ 
nually Rs. 60/-. 

(<:) For an extra bell—(with 55 yards of internal loop 
wiring)—Monthly Re. 1/8/-. Annually Rs. 12/-. 

(</) For a Plug and two sockets (with 55 yards of internal 
loop wiring)—Monthly Re. 1/8/-. Annually Rs. 12/-. 

• A 

(e) For every additional 55 yards or part thereof of in¬ 
ternal loop wiring—Monthly Re. 1/8/-. Annually 
Rs. 12/-. 

(/) For every half mile of external loop wire or fraction 
thereof up to two miles—Monthly Rs. 3/-. Annu¬ 
ally Rs. 24/-. 

(g) For every half mile of external loop wiring after the 

first two miles—Monthly Rs. 4/-. Annually Rs. 36/-. 

(h) For a short length of external loop wiring for the pur¬ 

pose of bells, etc., within the same compound up to 
one quarter of a mile—Monthly Re. 1/8/-. Annually 
Rs. 12/-. 

(?) For a complete telephone (including internal loop 
wiring of no yards)—Monthly Rs. 4/-. Annually 
Rs. 36/-. 


The above monthly rates are subject to discount of ten 
*per cent for prompt paymant. 

All the above rates are payable in advance. 

IV. Private Exchanges. 

The following are the rates payable in advance for con- 
1 nections to Private Exchanges 
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(a) Private Automatic Exchanges — 

For an internal connection. ... Rs. 108 per annum. 

For an External connection 

up to two miles. ... Rs. 156 per annum. 

(b) Private Manual Exchanges — 

For an internal connection ... Rs. 72 per annum. 

For an external connection 

up to two miles. ... ... Rs. 120 per annum. 


(c) Private Branch Automatic Exchanges — 


No. of con¬ 

Obligatory 

Rate for an in¬ 

Rate for an ex¬ 

nections. 

junctions. 

ternal connec¬ 

ternal connection 



tion. 

up to two miles. 



Annually. 

Annually. 

1— 4 

1 

Rs. 108 

Rs. 156 

5 — » 

2 

„ 108 

11 n 

9—16 

4 

„ 108 

11 n 

17—26 

4 

» *44 

192 

27—35 

5 

144 

11 »i 

36—44 

6 

*44 

11 11 

(</) Private Branch Manual Exchanges — 

No. of con¬ 

Obligatory 

Rate for an in¬ 

Rate for an exter¬ 

nections. 

junctions. 

ternal connec¬ 

nal connection up 



tion. 

to two mile 9 . 



Annually. 

Annually. 

1— 4 

I 

Rs. 72 

Rs. 120 

5 - 8 

2 

» 72 

11 

9—16 

4 

>» 72 

11 

17—26 

4 

„ 108 

it 

27”“35 

5 

„ 108 

... >56 

36—44 

6 

„ 180 



156 
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(e) The charge for an external connection to a private 
exchange or a private branch exchange exceeding two miles 
in length is the same charge as for an external connection 
shown above plus the following additional charge :— 

Every additional half mile ... Rs. 36 per annum. 

Rent for a junction line between two Private Exchanges * 
is the sum of the charges for an internal connection in each 
exchange plus Rs. 48 per annum up to two miles in length 
and Rs. 36 per annum for subsequent half mile of actual 
length by the shortest practicable route. 

These rules do not apply to Private Exchanges or 
Private Branch Exchanges supplied to the Irrigation and 
Railway Departments for which special rules are at present 
applicable, but they shall apply in every respect as regards 
the junction lines to such exchanges. 

An installation fee of Rs. lo/- per line including junctions 
will be made for installing a private exchange. 

V. Casual Telephone Connections . 

The following charges may be made for casual telephone 
connections provided they can be provided at no appreciable 
cost:— 


(1) Within a radial distance 
of 3 miles from an ex¬ 
change. 

(2) Beyond a radial distance 
of 3 miles from an ex¬ 
change. 


Rs. 2/- per day subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 10/- and a 
maximum of Rs. 30/- for a 
month. 

As for a connection within 
a radial distance of 3 miles 
plus Rs. 5/- for each addi¬ 
tional mile or portion thereof* 
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VI. Shifting Charges. 

The following are the scales of charges for shifting 
private exchanges, telephone connections, extensions, bells, 
etc.,— 

(n) For a shift from one position to another in the same 
room—No charge. 

(h) For an internal shift in the same building—Rs. io/- 
for each telephone or extension telephone and 
Rs. 5/- for each extra bell or plug point. 

In the case of private exchanges the charge will be 
Rs. io/- per line including junctions connected 
to the exchange. 

(r) For an external shift of any kind a new hiring 
contract is required, as for a new connection, 
entailing the payment of the prescribed installa¬ 
tion charge. 

VII. Existing Installations . 

In cases in which the annual rates prescribed under 
these rules are greater than the rates in force at present, 
subscribers may be permitted to retain their existing instal¬ 
lations on payment of rent at the existing rates and under 
the existing conditions until such time as the installation i? 
disconnected for breach of any rule, given up, or sought tc 
be transferred to another person. 


TRUNK CALLS. 

Rates for important stations per unit period of tl 
minutes or portion thereof are given below :— 
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Note. —(.») Half the above rates are chargeable for trunk 
calls marie between the hours of 8 P. M. and 8 A. M. on week 
clays and throughout the 24 hours of Sundays and four Prin¬ 
cipal Post Office Holidays, i. e., New Year’s Day, Good Fri- 4 
day, the King Emperor’s Birthday and Christmas Day, sub¬ 
ject to a minimum of six annas per call, fraction of an anna 
counts as a whole anna. 

(t?) Half rates are not applicable to Trunk calls passing 
over the Agra-Hharatpur guaranteed Trunk Section for 
which section the minimum charge for unit call is fixed at 
annas Eight. 

Note 2. —When a call is made from a public call office, 
during close hours, an additional late fee of eight annas 
will be charged for one or more telephone calls, whether 
local or trunk, if the calls are registered by one person, at 
one and the same time. The late fee will also be charged 
from the calling person even if the call is ineffective. 

Note 3.—When a trunk call is made from a public call 
office an additional fee of two annas will be charged for the 
use of the telephone for each three minutes or fraction there¬ 
of, with the exception of Jeolikote, Ranikhet, Kathgodam, 
Haldwani and Barabanki from which public call offices no 
additional charges will be made. During the half rate period, 
calls from these public call offices will not be charged at half 
the rates shown in the above statement but at a reduced rate 
which may be ascertained from the officer-in-charge of the 
Public Call Office. 
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Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 

Wireless telegraphy means any svsteinof communica¬ 
tion by telegraph without the aid of any wire connecting 
*the points from and at which the messages or other coin- 
imimcations are sent and received. It includes wireless 
telephony. 


Beam Stations. 

The Beam wireless services on the Marconi system 
between India and the United Kingdom commenced in 1927. 
Powerful transmitting and receiving stations erected at 
Poona and Dhond respectively by the Indian Radio Tele¬ 
graph Company are connected by land lines with the Central 
Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst stations at Skegness and 
Grimsby are similarly connected with the General Post 
Office in London, and the circuits arc so arranged that 
messages are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam stations at either 
end. The huge aerial systems at Poona and Dhond are 
landmarks over a distance of many miles. The service was 
inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy on 2$rdjuly 
1927 at the Central Telegraph Office, Bombay, when 11 is 
Excellency transmitted a message to the King and His 
Majesty’s reply was received a few minutes later. 

The opening of the Beam wireless service coincided 
with a reduction in rates by the cable companies. The 
Eastern Telegraph Co., that operates the cable from Europe 
to India, has become merged in the New Imperial and 
International Communications Ltd. 

The stations at Delhi and Allahabad have now been 
equipped with apparatus to enable them to function as aero¬ 
nautical wireless stations and they are used as such. New 
wireless stations for aeronautical purposes have been erected 
at Jodhpur in Bikaner and Gaya. The wireless installations 
at Karachi and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the wireless requirements of aircraft passing over India. 
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New stations equipped for aeronautical communication pur¬ 
poses are under construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sando- 
way and Bassein. 

The application of the Baudot system to the high-speed* 
continuous wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely satisfactory, 
and a large portion of the traffic between Southern India 
and Burma is regularly worked by this direct route instead 
of the circuitous route via Calcutta. 

For many years the Bombay station known as Bombay 
Radio was located on Butcher Island in the Harbour, but 
during 1927 a fine new station equipped with modern ap¬ 
paratus was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Official telegrams are exchanged with the British Naval 
station at Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio. Regular ser¬ 
vices are also maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang, and between Burma and* 
Sumatra, whilst radio traffic is passed between Madias and 
Colombo when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic comunication between pilot ves- 
sals lighthouses and shore stations are maintained by the 
Poit Trusts at Bombay and Rangoon. In March 1931, 
telephonic communication between Bombay and London was 
established for the first time. The conversations were initia¬ 
ted from the s. s. Belgcnland , a tourist ship lying in Bombay 
Harbour, and were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in conjunction 
with the International Marine Radio Company. 

A noticeable feature of wireless development during the' 
past two years has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facilities at other 
coast stations whereby ships at sea equipped with direction¬ 
finding apparatus can obtain bearing on coast stations and 
thus determine their position with a remarkable degree of 
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accuracy. The latest style of Marconi beacon was erected 
on Kennedy Island during 1931 to guide shipping approach¬ 
ing Bombay Harbour. All ships equipped with wireless direc¬ 
tion-finders will now be able to obtain exact knowledge of 
their whereabouts at a distance of 150 miles from the coast. 
The beacon is an experiment and is likely to be the first of 
many others along the coast of India. Improved arrange¬ 
ments for broadcasting time signals, weather reports and 
navigational warnings from coast stations have also proved of 
value to ships at sea. 


Broadcasting. 

For several years, limited broadcasting services were 
maintained by Radio Clubs ' in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the transmitting sets 
employed by them were of very low power, the broadcasts 
were tuned-in over practically the whole of India. The clubs 
were assisted financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from license fees, but this did not nearly 
suffice to cover the cost of the transmissions. Transmitting 
apparatus were given on loan by the Indian States and 
Eastern Agency without which the broadcasts would have 
been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several years, an 
Indian Broadcasting Company was granted a license to es¬ 
tablish a broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting stations 
were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, the services of the 
former being inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in July 1927 and the latter by the Governor of Bengal a 
month later. These stations had each an aerial input of 
three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO stations in 
, London, of which they are practically duplicates. The 
programmes w r ere so arranged that both Indian and Euro¬ 
pean music are broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports are read in two languages. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound up in 
1930 and its operations have since been conducted by the 
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Government of India, in the Industries and Labour Depart¬ 
ment. Government for this purpose formed an Indian State 
Broadcasting Service and instituted a Central Broadcasting 
Advisory Committee, representative of the non-official public 4 
in association with the Departmental officials, ta keep them 
in touch with public opinion. 

It is now proposed to establish a series of additional 
broadcasting stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered sets through¬ 
out the land. Important proposals with this purpose in 
view were discussed by the Advisory Committee in Calcutta 
in December 1930. An event of considerable importance 
was Bombay's broadcast to the jvorld on December 13, 1933. 
This broadcast, played from the Empire Station, gave 
listeners in Europe their first opportunity of hearing a typical 
Indian programme. 

Broadcast receiving licenses are issued at Head Post 
Offices at a fee of ten rupees per year, and cover the use of , 
receiving sets throughout British India except Baluchistan 
and the North West-Frontier Province. 

Radio Telephone Service. 

A radio telephone service between India and England 
was inaugurated on May 1, 1933, w b en His Excellency Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, exchanged messages 
as a preliminary to the opening of the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless system 
which has been operated successfully for the past six years 
by the Indian Radio and Cable Communications Company 
between India and the United Kingdom, and since the 
beginning of 1934, between India and Japan. Initially, the 
radio telephone service was limited to Bombay and Poona 
at the Indian end and to the United Kingdom at the other, 
but facilities for conversation with other places were speedily 
arranged, and within a month it was possible for people in 
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Bombay to speak to the United States, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and many other parts of the world. Similarly, 
there is a gradual extension of the area covered in India, 
and when the improvement of the land lines has been comp¬ 
leted, nearly every important city will be in direct tele¬ 
phonic communication with England and the rest of the 
world. 

Any private telephone owner will be able to use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, however, he 
will have to place a deposit of Rs. loo/- with the Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs, Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes' conversation to {a) places in 
England, Scotland and Wales is Rs. 80/-; (b) Northern Ireland 
(Dublin) and the Isle of Man Rs. 84/-. Each additional 
minute’s conversation to places under (a) will cost Rs. 26/11/- 
and to (£) Rs. 28/-. 

Post Office 5-year Cash Certificates. 

Post Office 5-year Cash Certificates for Rs. 10,20, 50, 100, 
500 and 1,000 are obtainable at any post office doing savings 
bank work, at an issue price of Rs. 8/8/-, Rs. 17/-, Rs. 42/8/-, 
Rs. 85/-, Rs. 425/- and Rs. 850/- respectively. They can be 
obtained by presenting a prescribed application form. 

The total amount of cash certificates which may be held 
by one person is limited to Rs. 10,000. 

These certificates are free of income tax. 


Air Mall Correspondence. 


General Rules and Conditions. 

Air mail correspondence, i.e. t letters, postcards, printed 
paper, business papers and samples, which conform to the 
Postal regulations regarding postage, ete., are accepted for 
transmission by air, and may be posted in the same manner 
as ordinary articles. Air mail correspondence is accepted for 
registration, but cannot be insured. 
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A special blue air mail label must be affixed to 
fcach article at the left-hand top corner of the address side. 
These labels are obtainable free of charge at any post office 
either loose or in booklets. The air route to be followed by 
the article must also be clearly and conspicuously superscribed 
in ink above or below the blue label in the case of foreign 
articles. No superscription is necessary in the case of inland 
articles of the air mail. 

The air fee for the route indicated must be prepaid in 
full on a foreign article otherwise the article will not be sent 
by that air route, but will be diverted by the ordinary one, 
the partial air fee prepaid on the article being ignored. 
Similarly articles intended for delivery in India (and Burma) 
must be fully prepaid With the air fee ; otherwise they will 
not be forwarded by air. Air mail correspondence will be 
weighed at the registration counter of the post office, if 
presented before posting, in order to ascertain the actual 
weight of the article and to determine the amount of air fee 
payable on it. 

Air mail stamps of the denominations of 2,3,4, 6 and 
12 annas are available at important post offices for sale to 
the public. 

Air mail envelopes (commercial size), with the 8 annas 
air mail stamp and blue air mail label printed on them and 
a half anna stamp affixed on each, are also available at im¬ 
portant post offices anti are sold at Rs. 4-6-0 a packet of 8 such 
envelopes and annas 8 and pies 9 for each single envelope. 
These envelopes obviate the necessity of pasting the air mail 
label as required on the ordinary envelope and serve to guard 
against pilferage of stamps. These envelopes are accepted 
as fully prepaid with the postage and the air fee on ^ oz. 
letters for transmission by air to the United Kingdom. 

Air mad postcards for foreign correspondence with an 
air.mail stamp of 4 anna denomination and a blue air mail 
label printed thereon are available at all important post offices 
for sale to the public at the face value. These postcards can 
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be used for communication to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, France, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Persia, 
Siam, French Indo-China, Malay States or the Dutch East 
k Indies, or to any country served by ordinary mail route from 
any of the air ports situated in any of the countries mentioned 
above or by the Perth-Adelaide air service in Australia for 
which air mail correspondence is accepted. These postcards 
will be accepted as fully prepaid with postage and air fee for 
transmission by air from any place in India. Air mail post¬ 
cards cannot however be transmitted by air to any country 
in Africa beyond Egypt. Postcards bearing stamps to the 
value of 5 annas, representing the air fee and postage, are 
accepted as fully prepaid for transmission by air from any 
air station on Indian internal air services up to Germany, 
superscribed “ India-Greece-Germany”. 

The sender of a registered article despatched by air can 
obtain an acknowledgment of its delivery by paying, in 
addition to postage, air mail and registration fees, an 
• acknowledgment fee of one anna in the case of articles 
addressed to places served by the Inland Post and a fee of 3 
annas in the case of articles addressed to foreign countries 
for which air mail articles are accepted. The acknowledg¬ 
ment fee in the case of registered air mail articles addressed 
to Ceylon and Portuguese India is the same as that for the 
Inland Post. Air mail fee is charged on the weight of the 
registered article with the acknowledgment card, postage 
being payable on the weight of the article only. The regis¬ 
tered article should bear very clearly the remark ‘Acknow¬ 
ledgment Due’ in addition to the air mail labels and the 
necessary superscription. The acknowledgment card will 
be returned to the sender by the ordinary route. 

Air mail parcels for despatch by air from Karachi 
are accepted at such post offices in India as accept foreign 
parcels for despatch for any post offices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Air mail parcels for any other country or 
inland parcels for delivery in India are not accepted. 
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The limits of weight and other conditions applicable 
to parcels by the ordinary route will apply to air mail parcels 
as well, except that the charges shall be on a half pound scale 
at the rates noted below which include the postage and air 
fee:— 

For the first half pound. ... Rs. 320 

For every additional half pound or 
fraction thereof up to a weight 
not exceeding ii lbs. ... Rs. I 14 o 

For every additional half pound or 
fraction thereof above 11 lbs. up 
to a maximum of 20 lbs. ... Rs. 8 o 

Insurance is not available. 

Each parcel must bear on the left-hand top corner of 
the address side a blue air mail label obtainable free of charge 
at any post office and must be clearly and conspicuously 
superscribed in ink above or below the blue label with the 
words “Karachi-Croydon”, as parcels are not carried by 
Indian internal air services. 

Indian Internal Air Services. 

The following internal air mail services are operated 
weekly in connection with the Imperial Airways’ air mail 
service :— 

(1) Indian Trans-Continental (2) Tata Sons, Ltd. 


Airways. 


Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Akyab. 

Calcutta. 

Bellary. 

Allahabad. 

Cawnpore. 

Bombay (or Poona). 

Delhi. * 

Jodhpur. 

Ahmedabad. 

Karachi. 

Karachi. 
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The following independent internal air mail services are 
in operation:— 


Indian National Airways. 



Calcutta 
Chittagong 
A kyab 
Bassein 
Rangoon 




> weekly. 


(2) Calcutta 


Dacca 


Inland Articles. 



daily. 


Inland articles, both registered and unregistered (but 
not insured articles or parcels), are accepted for transmission 
by air between any air station on Indian internal air services 
mentioned above, Gwadur and Bahrein subject to the exist¬ 
ing conditions applicable to inland articles. No superscrip¬ 
tion regarding the route is necessary on inland articles. A 
„blue air mail label should be affixed to the article on the 
left-hand top corner of the address side. Articles bearing a 
manuscript indication “By Air Mail”, instead of the Air Mail 
label, may also be posted but no responsibility can be 
accepted for any delay which may occur on account of this 
indication being overlooked by the Post Office staff* The 
air fees on such articles have been fixed as shown below. 
The prepayment of the air fee is compulsory:— 

For a postcard ... 9 pies. 

For a letter or packet... One anna for a weight not 

exceeding half a tola, two 
annas for a weight exceed¬ 
ing half a tola but not ex- 
» cecding one tola and two 

annas for each succeeding 
one tola or part thereof. 

The above air fees are payable in addition to ordinary 
postage and the registration fee in the case of a registered 
article. 
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The time saved in transit to correspondence from and to 
Karachi transmitted by the Karachi-Rangoon and Karachi- 
Madras services, as compared with the ordinary route, in 
respect of more important places is as follows :— 



Inward. 

Outward. 


(From 

(To 



Karachi). 

Karachi). 

Simla 

• • • • • • 


24 hrs. 

Lahore 

• 91 • • • 


13 

ii 

Amritsar 

1 • • ** • 


24 

11 

Rawalpindi 

■ « • • • • 


16 

>i 

Sialkot 

r • » • t • 


21 

11 

Jaipur 

••• 43 

hrs. 

3 i 

i>. 

Jodhpur 

... 22 

11 

24 

t» 

Delhi 

... 21 

11 

42 

»> 

Agra 

... 17 

11 

24 

>1 

Jhansi 

... 11 

11 

24 

11 

Dehra Dun 

• ■ • • » • 


24 

it 

Lucknow 

999 9 9 1 


28 

11 

Cawnpore 

m m 9 22 

hrs. 

29 

>1 

Allahabad 

Ml 40 

11 

18 

11 

Banares 

• • # * ■ • 


24 

11 

Patna 

... l8 

11 

24 

ti 

Calcutta 

... 27 

n 

48 

i* 

Darjeeling 

... 48 

11 

48 

» 

Dacca 

... 45 

11 

48 

w 

Buxdwan 

• •• 24 

H 

39 

it 

Mymensingb 

... 48 

II 

48 

it 

Murshidabad 

... 48 

It 

48 

it 

Rajshahi ^ 

••• 45 

II 

48 

19 
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Chittagong 

• • • 

24 

hrs. '■ 

24 

hrs. 

Shillong 

• • • 

24 

>1 

48 

»i 

Gauhati 

• • • 

24 

>1 

48 

11 

Bihar & Orissa 

• • • 

24 

a 

48 

11 

Burma (all places) 

• • • 

70 

»» 

69 

11 

Nagpur 

• • • 

24 

i> 

39 

11 

Ajmer 

• • • 

22 

it 

34 

11 

Mt. Abu 

• • • 

20 

it 

24 

n 

Pachmarhi 

• • • 

24 

tt 

41 

11 

Indore 

• • • 

24 

it 

23 

n 

Jubbulpore 

* ■ • 

24 

tt 

48 

11 

Ahmedabad 

• • • 

3<5 

» 

36 

11 

Bombay 

• • • 

18 

>1 

42 

H 

Bellary 

• • • 

43 

11 

72 

II 

Madras 

• ■ » 

44 

» 

65 

11 

Ootacamund 

• • • 

24 

ti 

48 

II 

Bangalore 

• • • 

24 

fi 

48 

II 

Hyderabad (D) 

• • • 

17 

i> 

48 

II 

Trichinopoly 

• • • 

24 

>1 

48 

» 

Cochin 

• * • 

24 

11 

48 

II 


The time saved in transit to correspondence transmitted 
by the (i) Calcntta-Rangoon and (2^ Rangoon-Calcutta weekly 
air mail services of the Indian National Airways as compared 
with the ordinary route, is as follows:— 

Calcntta-Rangoon. 


Calcutta 

... 70 

hrs. 

Barrackpore 

... 66 

11 

Burdwan and all places in Northern India 

... 65 

it 

Chittagong and Comilla 

... 95 

11 

Dacca and Narayanganj 

... 74 

. 

11 
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Howrah 

Mymensingh 

All other important places in Bengal and 
Assam and places in Southern India 

Akyab 

Bassein 

Rangoon and other important places in Burma. .. 

Rangoon-Calcutta, 

Calcutta 

Alipore 

Chittagong 

Comilla 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Silchar 

Sylhet 

All other important places in Bengal and 
Assam and places in Southern India 


67 hrs. 
75 »» 

71 

15 

70 

50 


70 hrs. 

70 

99 

96 „ 

77 
76 
96 

9<5 „ 

72 


Indian Internal Air Services and Foreign Air 
Services Combined. 


Uninsured ordinary or registered letters, postcards and 
packets ( but not parcels ) destined for foreign countries are 
accepted for despatch. 

All foreign air mail articles must bear a superscription 
as to the route to be followed, according to the country of 
landing of such articles from air, eg., India-England, India- 
France, In^ia-Italy, India-Greece, India-Egypt, India- 
Rhodesia, India-South Africa, India-Siam, India-Dutch 
East Indie&, etc., with a view to ensure their landing at the 
most convenient air port. 
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The air fee per half ounce or part thereof on each article, 
which is payable in addition to postage , for transmission from 
India to different stages of the international routes is— 


India-Persia 

i • • 

3 annas 

Indla-Iraq 

♦ • • 

4 annas 

India-Palestine 

• • • 

4 annas 

India-Egypt 

• • « 

4 annas 

India-Sudan 

• • • 

6*4 annas 

India-Uganda 

• • ■ 

8 annas 

India-Kenya 

• • • 

8 annas 

India-Tanganyika 

■ • • 

8 annas 

India-Rhodesia 

« • • 

io annas 

India-South Africa 

• • • 

10 annas 

India-Greece 

• • • 

6 annas 

India-Greece-Germany 

• • • 

8 annas 

India-Italy 

• • • 

6 annas 

India-France 

• ■ • 

6 annas 

India-England 

• • • 

6 annas 

India-Siarn 

• t • 

3 annas 

India-Maiaya 

• • • 

4 annas 

India-Indo-China 

• • • 

4 annas 

India-Dutch East Indies 

• • • 

6 annas 



Foreign Air Mail Service!. 

Particulars of Services. 
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day evening and at 
Rangoon every Satur¬ 
day evening. 
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Air Mail Monty Orders. 

Air mail money orders for transmission by thO 
Indian internal air services or by the Indian section of the 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways' service or by th© 
Imperial Airways' air service between Karachi and Bahrein 
or by any combination of the above-mentioned air services 
are accepted at such Indian post offices as accept ordinary 
inland money orders. The limits of value and other condi¬ 
tions relating to ordinary inland money orders apply in the 
case of the Air mail money orders. The remitter should 
write the words “ By Air Mail ” across the money order 
form, and pay, in addition to the usual money order com¬ 
mission, the Air Mail fee of one anna for each money order 
irrespective of the amount. 

Ordinary sterling money orders can be sent by air 
mail to Iraq, Egypt and Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and rupee money orders to Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements and to Sarawak. The original money 
orders, in the case of countries in the West,, will, like those 
despatched by the sea route, have to be sent to Bombay, 
The list of money orders to be transmitted by the air routq 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Egypt and Iraq is 
closed by the office of the Superintendent, Foreign Post, 
Bombay, every Monday afternoon for inclusion in the 
westbound air despatch from Karachi on the following Wed¬ 
nesday. The list of money orders to be transmitted by the 
Air route to Sarawak is closed by the Calcutta General Post 
Office every Friday afternoon while that to Malaya is closed 
by the Calcutta and Rangoon General Post Offices every 
Friday and Saturday afternoon, respectively. The remitter 
should write the words “ By Air Mail” across the money 
order form, and pay, in addition to the usual money order 
commission, the air mail fee of annas 2 for each-money order 
irrespective of its amount. 

Air Mail Telegrams. 

Inland telegrams are accepted at all Government tele¬ 
graph offices in India and Burma for transmission by tele¬ 
graph to (i) Karachi to be posted thence as air mail letters 
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for Persia, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, Great Britain and other 
Countries in Europe, U. S. A. and Canada and ( 2 ) Calcutta 
or Rangoon, as may be advantageous, to be posted thence 
as air mail letters for Siam, Malay States, Stcaits Settle* 
ments, French Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies as well 
as China, Japan, Philippine Islands and Sarawak. The 
charges payable on such telegrams are calculated at the 
Indiap inland rates (according to the class Express or 
Ordinary at sender’s choice) plus the air mail fee in addition 
to the usual letter postage. If a message is to be registered 
before being posted, the sender will also have to pay the 
registration charges. 

Such telegrams may be either in code or plain lang¬ 
uage, and, for countries in the West, should bear the entry 
*PAV KARACHI*, (or if for the registered post, *PAVR 
KARACHI’), after the name and address on the form. In 
the case of telegrams for countries in the East the entry 
should be 44 PAV CALCUTTA ”, 44 PAVR CALCUTTA” 
or 44 PAV RANGOON”, 44 PAVR RANGOON” as the case 
may require. (Communication by this combined service 
reduces the transit across India.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Science, Inventions and Discoveries. 


Science. 

Acoustics—The science of sound. 

« 

Anthropology—The science that reveals man’s place in 
nature, and describes the mental and physical peculiarities of 
mankind. 

Arboriculture—The science of cultivation of trees and 
shrubs. 

Astrology—The science of the stars. 

Bacteriology—The science of bacteria, founded by 
Pasteur comprising the “germ theory” of disease. 

Biology—The science that deals with the phenomena of 
Jiving matter, describing its properties, growth, changes and 
conditions. 

Botany—The science of plants.. 

Chemistry—The science that analyses and describes 
the properties and composition of various natural substances. 
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Chronology —The science of computing perils of time 
by orderly division, and of assigning to events their proper 
relative dates. 

Conchology —The science of shells. 

Entomology —'The science of insects. 

Epidemiology —The science of epidemics. 

Ethics —The science of moral conduct and duty, a study 
on psychology, and intended to determine what is right or 
wrong according to circumstances. 

Ethnology —The science that treats of mankind inquir¬ 
ing into the mental and physical differences of mankind and 
the organic laws upon which they depend. 

Etymology —The science that treats of the origin and 
history of words. 

Geogeny —The science of the earth’s formation in its 
relation to the solar system. 

Geology —The science that deals with the condition 
and structure of the earth. 

Genealogy —The science of family descent, treating 
of ancestors and their descendants in various branches in the 
natural order of succession. 

Horology —The science that deals with the construction 
of machines for telling hours. 

Hydropathy —The science for the treatment of diseases 
by water. 

Hygiene —The science of health in its broad signifi¬ 
cance, the study of sanitary conditions, and the application 
of the laws of health generally. 

Meteorology —The science that deals with the various 
atmospheric phenomena. 
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Morphology —The science that deals with the form, 
structure, and position of the different parts of animals and 
plants. 

Mycology —That branch of botanical science which 
relates to the mushrooms and other fungi. 

Numismatics—The science of coins. 

Odontography—The science of the teeth. 

Ornithology—The science and study of birds. 

Pedagogy—The science of education. 

Phrenology—The science of the skull and brain. 

Philately —The science of stamp Collecting. 

Philology—The science of language. 

Physics—The science of the order of nature : usually the 
study of matter and the general properties of matter as 
affected by energy or force. 

Physiology —The science of the structure and function 
of animal and plant life. 

Physiognomy—The science that claims to interpret the 
temperament and disposition of people from the features of 
the face. 

Phytonomy —The science of the origin and growth of 
plants. 

Telepathy —Communication between one mind to an¬ 
other by the thoughts, feelings, of emotions at a distance, 
without communication through the ordinary channels of 
senses. 
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Television —The transmission of recognizable images of 
moving objects over a telephone line. It was in December 
1928 that Mr. Baird projected images in England on a 
screen measuring 4 ft. by 4 ft. and in May 1930 this was 
followed by a television performance given before an audi¬ 
ence of 500 people in New York, when the screen used was 
6 ft. square. The actors who were more than a mile away in 
the General Electric Laboratory were clearly visible and 
by means of loud speakers their voices were audible in every 
part of the building. 

Therapeutics —The science that treats of the healipg of 
diseases and the laws of health. 

Scientific Instruments. 

Anemometer —A gauge used in coal mines for register¬ 
ing the speed of air currents. 

Barometer —An instrument for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

Chronometer —A very accurate and well made watch 
used by captains of ships in helping to determine the longi¬ 
tude of the place in which they are. 

Compass —An instrument by which the magnetic meri¬ 
dian is indicated. 

Dictaphone —A machine that records dictation on 
wax cylinders which are later placed on a transcribing machine 
from which the typist listens to the matter dictated by 
means of earphones. 

Dynamo—A machine for converting mechanical energy 
into electrical energy. 

Echometer —An instrument for recording the depth of 
water in which the fishing is taking place. It also gives 
depth of water under a ship and the hard and soft nature of 
the bed of the Sea. 
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Electrometer— An instrument for measuring the quan¬ 
tity of electricity. 

Galvanometer —An instrument for measuring currents 
of small magnitude. 

Gyroscope —By means of this the steadiness of the 
vessel is assured and she is kept on an even keel in the 
roughest of seas. 

Heliometer—An astronomical instrument for investi¬ 
gating the parallax of the fixed stars. 

Hyalograph—An instrument designed for tracing upon 
transparent surfaces. 

Hydrometer—An instrument for measuring the specific 
gravity of water and fluids generally and especially for ascer¬ 
taining the strength of spirituous liquors and solutions. 

Hygrometer—An instrument for measuring the mois¬ 
ture of the atmosphere. 

Kaleidoscope—An optical instrument through which 
are seen symmetrical figures produced by reflections of 
pieces of coloured glass. 

Lactometer —An instrument for ascertaining the pro¬ 
portion of cream in a quantity of milk. 

Magneto —An electrical machine provided with mag¬ 
nets for generating the ignition spark fiom mechanical 
power. 

Marconigraph (Wireless) —An apparatus for receiving 
and transmitting signals from a distance by means of 
electricity, using as a medium the currents and waves of air 
or ether instead of wires. 

Micrometer— An instrument for measuring minute 
distances. 
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Microtome—An instrument for making very thin sec¬ 
tions for microscopical examinations. 

Microphone—An instrument for giving audibility to 
sounds which are otherwise imperceptible to the ear. 

Milometer—An instrument indicating total mileage 
travelled. 

Odometer—An instrument for measuring distances 
travelled by wheeled vehicles. 

Optophone—An instrument, invented by Dr. Fournier 
D’Albe in 1914, by which the blind can be taught to read 
ordinary printed matter. 

Pedometer—An instrument to record distances mea¬ 
sured in walking. 

Periscope—An instrument by which an observer in a 
submarine can see things above water. 

Pyrometer—An instrument usually employed to 
measure temperature above the boiling point of mercury. 

Radiometer—An instrument for transforming radiant 
energy into mechanic force. 

Seismograph—An instrument to record an earthquake 
whenever it takes place. 

Spectroscope—An instrument for forming, investigat¬ 
ing, and ascertaining the composition of spectra of luminous 
bodies. 

Sphygmometer—An instrument for counting arterial 
pulsations. 

Sterometer—An instrument by which the specific 
gravity of liquids can be ascertained. 

'Stereoscope—An instrument in which each of two 
pictures is examined by a separate lens, and the two lenses 
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are inclined so as to shift the images towards one another, 
and thus to ensure or to facilitate the blending of the twa 
images into one standing out in relief with solidity. 

Stethoscope—An instrument by which the action of the 
heart and other organs of the chest can be heard and gauged. 

Telemeter—An instrument designed to give, without 
any calculation whatever, the distance of objects from 250 to 
3,000 yards. 

Telescope—An optical instrument for reviewing objects 
at a distance. 

Telephone—An instrument for producing sound at a 
distance over a conducting wire or cord by the agency of 
electricity. 

Taximeter^An instrument attached to cabs for’ indi- 
eating the fare due for any distance travelled. 

Thermometer—An instrument by which the tempera¬ 
ture of bodies is ascertained. 

Theodolite—A surveying instrument for measuring 
angles in both horizontal 1 and vertical planes by means t of a 
telescope. 

Tortion Balance—An instrument for measuring the 
density of the earth at different points on the earth surface. 

Other Terms. 

Acceleration Sc Retardation —Suppose a train is 
standing at a railway station. First it moves slowly and 
"then at full speed, thus the velocity of the train has increased. 
This increase in the velocity is the acceleration of the 
velocity. When it is at full speed and arrives near a station, 
its speed decreases and this decrease is retardation. 

Adhesion —If is the attraction between particles* of 
different substances. 
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Alloy and Amalgam— An alloy is a mixture of two 
or more metals, while an amalgam of metal is the mixture of 
the metal with mercury only. 

Cohesion —It is the mutual attraction which the 
particles of a body exert upon one another. The thicker 
the liquid the greater is its cohesion. 

Conductors & Insulators —A body which allows the 
free passage of electricity through it is called a conductor\ but 
a body which prevents the flow of electricity is called an 
insulator. 

Conduction~-The process by which heat passes from 
one particle of a body to the next is called conduction, and 
the body along which it passes is known as the conductor. 

Convection —The process by which fluids become 
heated by the actual movement of their particles due to, 
difference of density. 

Density & Relative Density — Density is the weight 
of a substance per unit volume, while Relative Density is a 
ratio. Density is a concrete number and Relative Density is 
an abstract number. 

Ductility —It is the property by virtue of which solids 
can be drawn out into wires, as silver is drawn into wires by 
silversmiths. 

Higiology —Narrative of the lives of Saints. 

Hydrostatic Paradox —The principle that any quan¬ 
tity of fluid, however small, may balance any weight, 
however great. " By a small quantity of water an enormous 
pressure can be produced "—is the Hydrostatic Paradox. 

* lcanography —Art of teaching by pictures and statues. 
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Latent Heat —The number of units of heat required 
to melt a gram of ice at o°C into water at o° is known as its 
latent heat. By experiment it has been found that 80 calories 
* are required to melt one gram of ice. The quantity of heat 
required to change the state of a body without raising its 
temperature is called the Latent Heat of the body. This 
heat is so called because it lias no effect on the thermometer. 

Lexicography —Art of compiling a dictionary. 

Magnetic Induction—It is the production of magne¬ 
tism m a piece of iron or steel without contact between the 
inducting magnet and the iron or steel. 

Malleability —It is the property by virtue of which 
solids can be beaten out into leaves, as silver and gold are 
made into leaves. 

Plasticity —It is the property by which solids can be 
mouled into a retainable shape, as a potter moulds clay into 
vessels. 

Precipitation—The process by which a dissolved subs¬ 
tance is turned by the addition of some other material into a 
new product which is insoluble in the solvent and therefore 
settles down. 

Radiation —The process by which heat is carried 
from a hotter to a colder body in straight lines without 
heating the intervening medium. 

Rigidity —A solid body that does not readily alter its 
,sizc or shape. 

Specific Gravity—It is the ratio of the weight of any 
volume of the body to the weight of the same volume of 
water. 

Tenacity-^! t is the property of solids by which they 
offer resistance to break them when in the form of wires. 
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Construction and Principle of certain ' - 

Instruments. 

Aeroplane*— This machine is heavier than air. It 
consists of one or more large surfaces called planes, which 
are forced through the air by propellers driven at a speed by 
a motor. The air is made to act from below at such an 
angle so that the upward component become greater than 
its weight and this makes the Aeroplane rises up. 

Barometer— -It is a glass tube 3ft. long, filled with 
mercury, and inverted into a vessel also containing mercury, 
this causing the liquid in the tube to descend a few inches, 
leaving a vacuum at the top. The pressure at all points in 
the same horizontal plane of a liquid being equal, the surface 
of the mercury, after the inversion of the tube, cannot 
remain in one plane as when the atmosphere is pressing 
equally, but must rise when the air gets heavier and fall 
when the air gets lighter. 

Cinematograph— 1 1 is an adaptation of the magic* 
lantern, consisting of a rapid succession of photographs of a 
moving scene, which, when thrown on to a screen, exhibit a 
picture with all the figures in actual motion. The photo* 
graphs are attached to a ribbon and as this unrolls 
panoramadike the scene is depicted in detailed movement. 

The pictures are taken on a long ribbon film of 
sensitised celluloid which is passed through a special kind of 
camera, and before each picture is taken the ribbon is jerked 
automatically into position in front of the lens for a fraction 
of a second, then an automatic revolving shutter opens for 
the exposure, after which the ribbon passes on again, until * 
the next jerk takes place for the next exposure. This is all 
done so quickly that one would think the ribbon was 
travelling through the camera all the time without stopping. 
When all the negatives have been taken in this way, the 
ribbon is wound on to a large drum and developed, after 
which a positive film is made from it. 
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Compass (Mariner’s compass)—Comprises a horizontal 
bowl containing alcohol and water, a card upon which the 
32 points of the compass are marked, and a steel needle 
which always points to the meridian. 

Dictaphone —This machine is an adaptation of the 
principle of gramophone record dictation on wax cylinders 
which are later placed on a transcribing machine from which 
the typist listens to the matter dictated by means of 
-earphones. 

Hydrometer—it is in the form of a glass bulb, to the 
lower end of which a smaller bulb containing mercury is 
attached, which forces the instrument to sink into the liquid 
which it is to test. The larger bulb has a scale fixed to it 
and the indication on this scale of the sinking point shows 
the specific gravity. 

Microscope —The simple microscope consists of a 
small tube in a big tube. At one end it has a lens called the 
object glass, and at the other end another lens, called the 
eye-piece. The object glass focusses the image of the object 
at the focus of the eye-piece and the eye*piece produces a 
virtual and magnified image. 

Photographic Camera —It consists of a lens in a 
rectangular box at the back of which there is a ground glass. 
It is lined with black paper. The lens is exposed to the 
object and its image is formed on the ground glass. The 
lens is then moved to and fro till a sharp image is got. Now 
the ground glass is taken out and a sensitive glass is placed 
after the lens has been covered. Then the lens is exposed 
for a very short time and then covered. Now the sensitive 
plate is taken into a dark room and is ‘developed’ and fixed 
which gives the negative plate on which the white objects 
appear dark and vice versa . This negative plate is placed 
on a sensitive paper, called P. O. P., in the sun and the 
positive picture is obtained which is washed in solutions. 
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Radiometer —It consists of four horizontal arms of fine 
glasses, poised so as to revolve easily on a point and is en¬ 
closed in a metal glass or tube almost exhausted of air. The 
arms move under the influence of light and heat according 
to the strength of the rays. 

Rain Gauge —It is a metal funnel 8 inches across lead¬ 
ing down into a vessel placed to catch the rain that falls upon 
and through the funnel. The instrument is placed a little 
way above the ground in some open spot, and the rain that 
falls into the funnel every day is measured. From this 
amount the quantity of rain can be calculated in inches or in 
tons. An inch of rain corresponds to a hundred tons of 
water on an acre of land. 

Spectroscope —It consists of two telescopes screwed 
to a disc on a stand. In the centre of the disc, there is laid a 
prism with its edge towards the object lens of the right hand 
telescope and its base face to face with the object lens of 
the other telescope. 

Telegraph—The Morse-Digney recording instrument, 
which is largely used, is a kind of clock-work arrangement 
in which the slight clicking sounds are sufficient to interpret 
the message. The letters are indicated by various dots and 
dashes. From 60 to ioo words per minute can be trans¬ 
mitted by this method. There is another system called 
Multiplex- Telegraphy by means of which many messages can 
be transmitted over the line at the same time. 

Telephone—It consists of a thin disc of iron vibrating 
in front of a magnet, surrounded by a coil of insulated copper 
wire which is connected with a similar coil at a distant place. 
Currents of electricity are induced when speaking into the 
mouthpiece of the telephone. These currents are trans¬ 
mitted through the line and thus sounds are reproduced. 

Telescope —It consists of a small tube, to one end of 
which a ^convex lens, called the eye-piece, is attached in a 
bigger tube which ends in the object glass. The object 
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glass is directed towards the object and its image is formed 
within the focus of the eye-piece which magnifies the image. 

Thermometer—It consists of a glass tube with a small 
bore containing mercury or alcohol, which expands or con¬ 
tracts by variation in the temperature, and the state of the 
atmosphere, the body, liquid or the gas with regard to heat 
is indicated by a scale on the surface of the tube. 

Inventions. 

Aeroplane—Was invented by Mr. Samuel I\ Langley. 

Aeroscope—Was invented by Thomas M. Leka. 

Astrology—The Chaldeans are believed to have in¬ 
vented astrology. 

Balloons—Were invented by G. Shepherd in 1851. 
‘ A height of about 7 miles was reached by James Glaisher 
and Coxwell; the former became insensible and the latter 
had to open the valve with his teeth. 

Barometer—Was first made by Torricelli in 1643. 

Botany—Founded by Aristotle in 347 B. C. 

Calendar—Introduced by Romulus in 873 B. C. 

Canals—In 1758 the Duke of Bridgewater obtained an 
Act of Parliament allowing him to make a canal six miles 
long from his coal mines at Worsley to Manchester. His 
scheme was thought mad at first, for his canal had to cross 
* the valleys of the Mersey and Irwell by an aqueduct 200 
yards long. But in the long run the canal was so successful 
that others were soon made. 

Chloroform —Was invented by Sir James Young Simp¬ 
son. 

Cinematograph —Was invented by Thomas Edison. 
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Clock— -One was sent by Pope Paul I to Pepin, King of 
France, in 760 A. D. Pacificus, Archdeacon of Genoa, in¬ 
vented one in the ninth century. The earliest complete 
clock of which there is any certain record was made by a 
Saracen mechanic in the thirteenth century. One was cons¬ 
tructed in 1326 by Richard, Abbot of St. Albans, and another 
was set up by John Visconti at Genoa in 1353. Vick made a 
perfect one at Paris in 1370.* The first to go accurately in 
England, had the maker's initials N. O. and was set up at 
Hampton Court in 1540. 

Coin —Gold and silver were used by the Lydians, and 
also coined by Phcidon of Argos in 862 B. C. Brass was 
coined at Rome under Servius Tullius in 573 B. C.; silver 
by Fabius Pictor in 269 B. C.; Julius Ciesar was the first to 
have a portrait on coins. English coinage was reformed by 
Edward VL in 1547-53; the first gold coin was struck by 
Henry IU in 1257 ; the first gold florin was struck in 1337. 

{New coinage , 1696). Up to the time of Charles II silver 
money was made simply by cutting the metal with shears 
and shaping and stamping it with a hammer. It was quite 
easy therefore to shear the coins again, and take off a little 
silver before passing them. In this way coins became smaller 
and smaller, and often a man who received fifty shillings 
found on taking them to the bank that they were worth only 
fifty-sixpence. In the later part of Henry VIll’s reign he 
raised 50,000 by mixing a great deal of alloy with the 
silver of which coins were made, so that each coin was really 
worth less than it actually was; and the mass of gold and 
silver coming in from America lowered the value still more. 
By degrees a shilling became only worth sixpence, while 
wages, or the number of coins each man received for work, 
remained the same. In Charles IPs reign a mill worked by 
horses began to be used for making coins, which had either 
a ribbed edge or words round the edge, so that they showed 
if they were clipped. These were called milled coins. But 
as the old ones were still in use, dishonest people melted 
down the good coin or sent it to France, because it was 
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worth more than the clipped money and so they made a 
profit. At last matters became so serious that it was de¬ 
cided to coin a large quantity of new milled money and call 
in the old. Newton was made the Master of the Mint and 
was in charge. In 1883 aboard of silver Saxon coins was 
dug up in Rome bearing the stamp of Alfred’s grandson. 
Copper coinage was introduced into the Bengal Presidency 
in 1835 an d * nto the Madras and Bombay Presidencies in 
1844. The Act of 1906 provided for the coinage of a nickel 
coin. 

Compass (Mariner’s Compass)—Was brought to Europe 
by Marco Polo, a Venetian in 1260 A. D. The suspension 
of needle was introduced by Flavio Gioja of Naples in 
1302. Its variation was discovered by Columbus in 1402. 
The box and hanging compass was invented by William 
barlow in 1608. 

Curfew Bell—Ringing of the bell at 8 o’clock at night 
„was introduced by William the Conqueror in 1068, 

Dynamite--An explosive compound invented by Alfred 
Nobel, was tried and approved at Merstham on July 14, 
1868. 

Films—Were invented by Louis Airne Augustin le 
Prince. 

Gramophone—Was invented by E. Berliner. 

Harmonium—Was invented by Debain in 1840. 

Helium—Was invented by Sir William Ramsay. 

Knitting Machine—Was invented by William Lee. 

Life Boat—Was invented by Lionel Lukin in 1790. 

Lightning Conductor—Was invented by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Linotype—For casting type by machinery was invented 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler of Baltimore in 1888. 
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Lithography —The act of writing on stone and print¬ 
ing therefrom was discovered by Alois Sennefelder about 
1799 and was introduced into England a few years later. 

Logarithms—Were invented by Baron Napier. 

Magic Lantern—An apparatus for throwing pictures or 
images on a screen, was invented by Kircher in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Matches—In 1680 Godfrey Hanckwitz conceived the 
idea of wrapping phosphorus in brown paper, rubbing it 
until it took fire, and then igniting the end of a stick which 
he had dipped in sulphur. These were called chemical 
matches, and sold for 15 s, a box. 

Micrometer—Was invented by William Gascoigne and 
improved by Huyghens in 1652. Sir Joseph Whitworth 
made one in 1858 to measure the millionth part of an inch. 

Microphone—Was invented by Professor Hughes in 
1878. 

Microscope—Was invented by Jansen in Holland in 
1590, and improved by Galileo, Fontana and others. They 
are of three kinds— Solar, invented by Dr. Hooke, Diamond , 
made by Andrew Pritchard in 1824, and Binocular , which 
was constructed by Professor Riddell in 1851 and improve¬ 
ments were made by Wenham in 1861. 

Mirrors—Were made of burnished metal in ancient times, 
brass usually. Silver mirrors were introduced by Praxiteles 
in 328 B, C. The Venetians made the first mirror of glass 
in the fourteenth century, but they were not made in Eng¬ 
land until the seventeenth century. 

Motor Car—Was invented by G. R. Suins. 

. Movi ng Picture Machine —Was invented by Thomas 
Edison. 
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Music—The flute and concord were invented by 
Hyagnis in 1506 B. C. The first six of the musical notes 
were invented by Guy Aretino in 1025 A. D. 

Penny Postage—In 1839 Mr. Hill persuaded the Go¬ 
vernment to carry out his scheme for a penny postage all 
over the United Kingdom. This was a grand step, for 
hitherto th$ people who could best afford to pay, namely, 
members drParliament, had the right of franking their own 
and their friends* letters, i . e . of putting their names on the 
envelope and sending the letter free of cost; while the poor 
man had to pay from six pence to one shilling and four 
pence to send a letter according to the distance. In 1839 
a postage of four pence for half an ounce was introduced, 
and on January 10, 1840, a letter could be sent to any part 
of England, Scotland or Ireland for one penny. 

Phonograph—Was invented by Thomas Edison. 

Phonography —A system of shorthand introduced by 
#he late Sir Isaac Pitman in 1837, and since greatly deve¬ 
loped. 

Photography —Has been known in regard to its 
general principles since the days of the alchemists, who dis¬ 
covered that chloride of silver turns black on exposure to 
light. Wedgwood had some success in chloride of silver 
experiments, but it was not until 1839, upon the discovery of 
Daguerre, which introduced the photographic camera, that 
any great practical results were obtained. This discovery 
produced the daguerreotype. A few years later Talbot 
patented the calotype, by which photographs were obtained 
on paper treated with a solution of silver iodide in potassium 
iodide and the negative was arrived at. Since then the 
development of photography has proceeded with remarkable 
success, great improvements having been made. Colour 
photography is a subject that engages the attention of many 
people and some promiseful, results have been obtained. 

Pottage Stamp—Was invented by James Chalmers of 
Dundy. 
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Printing —Printing from moveable types was first prac¬ 
tically utilised by John Gutenberg at Mayence about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Fust and Schoeffcr being 
associated with him. It was introduced into. England by , 
Caxton, who set up a printing press in Westminister in 1475/' 
Gothic characters were first used, being superseded by 
Roman letters in 1518. The mechanism of the printing 
press was crude up to 1801, when the first iroi| press was 
invented by the third Earl of Stanhope. Steam printing 
dates from 1814, Mr. John Walter of the Times newspaper 
being the first to use the steam press invented by a German 
named Konig. This press printed 1,100 sheets per hour. 
Improvements were subsequently introduced by App'icgarth 
and Cowper, and great strides were made in 1858 when the 
Hoe machine, which turned out 20,000 impressions an hour, 
was put on the market. Then came the Walter press, which 
printed on continuous rolls of paper from curved stereotyped 
plates. In connection with printing the Linotype invention 
has been of great utility, and another and somewhat analo¬ 
gous machine is the Monotype. v 

Printing Press —William Caxton, who was a boy, had 
gone from Kent to Flanders, where he spent 30 years, and 
brought back with him to England in 1476 the first printing 
press. The history of the rise of printing abroad, and how 
wood blocks used for printing block-books, were gradually 
replaced by moveable type, is a long one. But all this was 
done when Caxton began his printing in England. Before 
1476 all new copies of books were written out by hand, but 
in his quiet corner Caxton, under the patronage of King 
Edward and Richard, Duke of Gloucester, printed many 
books of poetry and earned his daily bread by printing 
books. The Dicies and Sayings of the Philosophers was 
the first book he printed in England in 1477. 

Radiometer—Was invented by Sir William Crookes. 

Radium—Was invented by Madame Curie* , 
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Railway— On September 15, 1830, the first great Eng¬ 
lish railway was opened between Liverpool and Manchester. 
George Stephenson, the son of a poor collier, who had risen 
to be a leading engineer, had triumphed over all difficulties 
and made a locomotive engine, which moved a train at the 
rate of 35 miles an hour along a line of rails. 

Revolver— Was invented by Samuel Colt 

Safety Lamp— Was invented by Sir Humphrey Davey. 

Sewing Machine —The first really practical invention 
of this machine was that of Elias Howe, an American me¬ 
chanic of Cambridge, in 1841, though many attempts had 
been made to produce such a machine between 1780 and 
1840. It was introduced into England in 1846. 

Spectacles —Believed to have been invented by Alex¬ 
ander de Spina, a monk of Florence, in 1285. 

Spinning Jenny—Was invented by James Hergreaves. 

Steamer—In 1807 two Americans, Fulton and Living¬ 
ston, moved a vessel up the Hudson from New York to 
Albany by means of a steam engine and in 1813 a steam tug 
towed two vessels along the Clyde canal. Steam carriages 
had also been attempted but with little success. The first 
steam vessel on the Thames was brought by Mr. Dodd from 
Glasgow in 1815. A steamer, Rising Sun % built by Lord 
Cochrane, crossed the Atlantic in 1818. The first voyage to 
India by steam was made in the Enterprise by Capt. John¬ 
son who sailed from Falmouth on August 16, 1825 ; the 
v Captain received £ 10*000. Capt. Ericsson's screw steamer, 
Francis Bogden f speed 10 miles per hour, was constructed in 
1837. Since then great improvement has been effected. 

Steam Engine—Was invented by James Watt. 

• 

Steam Hammer—Was invented by James Nasmyth. 
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Submarines—In recent years they have become an im¬ 
portant feature of the fleets of different nations. The French 
first introduced them. All the belligerent countries have 
largely accelerated their pace of submarine building since ^ 
the war began, and great improvements have been made in 
the types and power of this class of craft. In ,1921, Great 
Britain had 92 built and 8 building; the United States of 
America had 107 built and 41 building ; France had 40 built 
and 5 building ; Italy had 51 built; Japan had 24 built and 
15 building; Germany nil; Russia had 36 built and 23 
building. It was proposed at the Washington Conference 
to limit the United States and Great Britain to 60,coo tons 
of submarines ; France and Japan to 31,000 tons; Italy to 
21,000 tons; but although the conference adopted a treaty 
prohibiting unrestricted submarine warfare, no agreement 
was reached. 

Telegraph—The first practical telegraphic instruments 
were invented by Gauss and Weber in 1833, and by Sir 
Charles Wheatstone in 1836, although, the idea of using 4 
electricity for transmitting intelligible messages was first 
suggested towards the close of the eighteenth century. The 
Alorse-Digney recording instrument, which is now most large¬ 
ly used, is a kind of clockwork arrangement in which the 
slight clicking sounds alone are sufficient to interpret the 
message, the letters being indicated by various combinations 
of dots and dashes. From 60 to 100 words per minute can 
be transmitted by this method. Of late years various 
systems of multiplex telegraphy have been devised, by means 
of which many messages can be transmitted over the line at 
the same time. The principle of a 6 d. telegram was adopt¬ 
ed by the House of Commons in 1883, but the Act did not 
come into operation until 1885. The most important and 
interesting of recent telegraphic developments have been in 
connection with Wireless Telegraphy introduced by Signor 
Marconi. An arrangement came into force on January 1, 
1905, whereby telegrams for transmission from wireless 
stations op the coasts to ships at sea are accepted at a charge , 
■■ of iol 4 <£ a word. An arrangement exists with Britain and ' 
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the Marconi Co., for wireless stations in London, Egypt, 
Aden, Bangalore, Pretoria, and Singapore, linking all parts 
of the Empire. Since October 1907 there has been wireless 
telegraphy between England and America. 

Telephone— -Wheatstone conveyed the sounds of a mu¬ 
sical box by means of a deal rod in 1821. Philip Reis ex¬ 
hibited a partially articulate electric telephone at Frankfort 
in 1861. The articulating telephone was invented by Pro¬ 
fessor A. Graham Bell in 1876. The National Telephone 
Company, that was an amalgamation of various com¬ 
panies originally formed to develop the telephone industry 
of this country, was taken over by the General Post Office 
from January 1, 1912. There are international telephone 
lines connecting England and Belgium and England and 
France. Wireless telephones are now in use. It is possible 
to hold conversation with a ship 400 miles at sea. 

Telescope—Was first constructed by John Lipperbey 
and Zacharias Jansen, spectacle makers of Middlesburg, in 
1608. One was constructed by Galileo, increasing in power 
till he discovered Jupiter’s satellites, etc., in January" 1610. 
Greatly improved by Huyghens, who discovered the ring and 
satellites of Saturn, etc., in 1655-56. It was improved by 
Gregory in 1663. The reflecting, telescope was invented 
by Newton in 1668. With a single lens it was invented by 
E. W. Tschirnhausen in 1690. Sir William Herschel com¬ 
pleted his 40 ft. focal length telescope in 1789. The Earl of 
Rosse’s, erected by him at Parsons-town, Ireland, in 1824-25, 
was 6 ft. in diameter. Mr. Lassel constructed one by which 
he discovered the satellite of Neptune in 1846. Further 
improvements were made later on. 

r’ 

Thermometers—Galileo invented a thermometer, when 
he used alcohol in a closed tube in 1612. Robert Hook 
suggested the, freezing-point of water as the starting point of 
the scale in 1665. Halley proposed the boiling point as the 
upper fixed point of the scale in 1693,, and the use of 
mercury in place of alcohol. Fahrenheit introduced his 
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scale In 1714; Riaumur introduced his in 1730; and Celsius 
introduced his in 1742, and this scale was inverted by- 
Linnaeus and is known as the centigrade. 

The chief, scales of temperature are (1) Fahrenheit 
(2) Centigrade and (3) Reaumur. 

(1) In the Fahrenheit thermometer the freezing point is 
marked 32 degrees and the boiling point 212 degrees. The 
distance between these points is divided into 180 degress. 

(2) In the Centigrade thermometer the freezing point is 
maked 0 degree and the boiling point 100 degrees.' The 
distance between these points is divided into 100 degrees. 

(3) In the Reaumur thermometer the freezing point is 
marked O degree and the boiling point 80 degrees. The dis¬ 
tance between these points is divided into 80 degrees. 


From the above we have at once 180 degrees F 
degrees C ■* 80 degrees R. 

Formula of conversion. 


100 


Reaumur to Centigrade 
Reaumur to Fahrenheit 
Fahrenheit to Reaumur 
Fahrenheit to Centigrade 
Centigrade to Reaumur 
Centigrade to Fahrenheit 


X 5*4 

X 9 * 4+32 

-32*9x4 

-32*9x5 

X 4*5 
X 9*5 + 32 


Tramway —Was first established in New York by John 
Francis Train in 1858, and the first English Tramway was 
opened in i860 at Birkenhead. The first London tramway 
was established at Bayswater in 1861. It was not until after 
1870, when an Act to facilitate the construction of tramways 
was passed, that any great extension of roads took place. 
Between 1870 and- 1880, 233 miles of tramways were cons¬ 
tructed in Kn$W<! a ncl Wales. A steam cable tramway 
was opened iffHigh gate Hill in 1884. In later years, how- 
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ever, electricity hid gradually superseded other forms of 
motive power on tramways. In 1878 there were only 269 
miles of tramways open within the United Kingdom, and in 
1912 there were about 3000 miles open. 

Typewriter —A writing machine for the blind was ex¬ 
hibited in Paris by M. Foucault in 1855 and several were 
invented by Wheatstone. Successive improvements were 
made by Messrs. Remington in America in 1873. There 
are several kinds of machines—Remington, Yost, Smith- 
Premier, Underwood, Oliver, Barlock, and others. 

Vaccination—Was invented by Edward G. Jenner. 

Watch—It was used for astronomical observations in 
1500 by Purbach. The pendulum watch was invented 
by Dr. Hooke in 1658. The repeating was invented by 
Barlowe in 1676. Harrison’s first time-piece was produced 
in 1735. The Marine watch was invented by John Harrison 
in 1725. The Pocket watch was invented by Philip Heie in 
H 77 . 

Wireless—Were invented by Heinrich Hertz. 

Wireless Waves—Was invented by James Clerk Max¬ 
well. 

X-Rays—Was invented by Professor Rontgen. 

Latest Inventions* 

Facsimile Transmission—A new facsimile transmission 
system was demonstrated at the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Laboratories at Hendon, which can send 
1,80,000 words from station to station in an hour. 

Film Phonograph—Dr. C. W. Hewlett, an Engi¬ 
neer of the General Electric Company of America, has 
invented a film phonograph which plays for two hours with¬ 
out stop. The film runs at a speed of 45 feet per minute, 
or about half the speed of the ordinary talking motion- 
picture films. 
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Gas*Detecting Apparatus—Mr. William H. Pritchard 
of the Department of Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital, 
has invented a gas*detecting apparatus, primarily for the use 
of miners. The apparatus resembles a portable wireless set, - 
and has a green and red light upon it. Immediately gas is 
introduced the green light goes out, the red light shows, and 
a buzzer sounds. 

Identifying cultivated pearls—A machine has been 
invented which definitely proves whether or not a given 
pearl is natural or cultivated. 

Motor car controlled by voice—A demonstration of 
the photo-electric cell or u electric eye ” has been given by 
the Westinghouse Company of the United States, when a 
person speaking from an office in Pittsburg directed the 
movements of a motor car in New York. The photo-electric 
cell was placed in a trunk at the rear of the car; telephonic 
connection was then established between Pittsburg and New 
York, so that when the operator spoke sound impulses were * 
set up and transferred into light waves, which were picked 
up by the “ electric eye,” which in turn operated certain 
relays and gave the automobile its backward and forward 
movements. When the car was told to go forward it went 
forward ; when it was ordered to reverse it did so. The 
lights were also turned on in response to vocal instructions. 

Photographing the Stomach—A camera invented by 
two Austrian scientists was demonstrated with success in 
London and the United States, k takes flashlight photo¬ 
graphy of the interior of the body and is the latest applica¬ 
tion of photography for medical purposes. 

Robot Book-Carrier—It is an American invention in¬ 
tended to simplify library work. It conveys books to and 
from readers automatically and speedily. It is worked by 
electricity, and the carriers, which respond to the 
pressing of a fyutton, convey the reader’s filled-up form 
direst from him to the library, whence the book required is 
forwarded $6 him by the librarian, who presses another 
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button at his desk. The London School of Economics is the 
first institute to adopt this robot book-carrier. 

Sleep testing machine—An ingenious apparatus for 
testing the position of a person when asleep has been set up 
and used in the Mellon Institute, Pittsburg. Experiments 
carried out on more than ioo healthy people showed that 
the average healthy man changes his position from twenty 
to forty-five times during sleep. He remains in half of these 
positions for less than five minutes, and the more generally 
comfortable the bed, the more often he changes his 

position. 

% 

Talkie clock—A new kind of clock is installed at the 
Paris Observatory. It includes a talk-film apparatus which 
can pronounce the time in hours, minutes and seconds. By 
dialling a special number the public can be put directly in 
communication with the clock and obtain the exact time 
without having to ring up and ask the operator. 

Talkies for the deaf—An interesting experiment is 
being tried at some places in Britain for the benefit of deaf 
people who visit the talkies. The sound portion of a talkie 
programme is provided by-loud-speakers. A small propor¬ 
tion of the current which operates the loud speaker is tapped 
by wires leading to rows of seats reserved for deaf people. 

Telegrams by Typewriter—The General Post Office, 
London, is setting up the first tele-printer exchange, by 
which a person sitting in his own office may send telegrams 
privately, or get into communication with other subscribers 
and carry on written conversations with them. When subs¬ 
cribers wish to get into touch with each other they will type 
out an exchange number which will then be automatically 
switched on. 

Telephone cable— In New York a telephone cable has 
been invented which in conjunction with radio will be capa¬ 
ble of connecting the world's continents and of transmitting 
pictures over long distances. 
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Train with rubber tyre*—A railway motor-driven, 
coach fitted with pneumatic tyres and capable of a norma! 
speed of 60 miles an hour, was demonstrated on July 
1931, on the Palaiseau-Chartres branch line, v j 

.jq 

Type Phoning —A letter is typed on a special traiv* 
mitter near the telephone mouth-piece and by a marvellous 
mechanism, the letters so struck are'projected over tb$ 
phone to a transcriber at their intended destination. ( 

' 1 i 

Weather forecast machine— A machine has been ins¬ 
talled in Germany by which any one can find out what the 
weather is going to be like. To know this one has to put a 
penny in the slot and the machine will issue a card with the 
report for the day and probabilities for the next day. $ 

Whiterray—It is a search-light with a remaHl ' 
power of illumination, which enables doctors to diajfiW 
diseases of earlier stages. Changes caused by infection?*’ k 
would, v be imperceptible to the X*Ray can thus be dette^r / 
before they reaebihe critical stage of development. It is tl. 
discovery of Dr. W. J. Cameron, a Scotman engaged 
research work in Chicago. 

Wireless Type* writer —This is known, as the “Watson- 
graph” having been invented by Mr. Glen Watson. By this 
instrument an operator sitting at a typewriter can type out a 
message which is automatically and simultaneously conveyed 
by short-wave wireless to another typewriter at any distance. 
The receiving typewriter automatically types out the message 
as sent. The typewriter can record 1,200 letters a minute. 

Wonder trains—Model electric trains are made to 
work by spoken commands. They were shown in London 
.recently. The word ‘STOP’ brings the engine to a halt, 
‘BUCK UP’ causes it to reverse and so on. This is done 
by the vibration of the voice through a microphone. 
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Discoveries. 

The period from 1450 till about the sixteenth century 
as been called the Age of Discovery , because during that 
~riod several important discoveries were made. 

The effect of these discoveries was that people began to 
did bigger ships and to go on long voyages to bring stuffs, 
fruits, spices and jewels for which the Renaissance had creat¬ 
ed a great demand in Europe. They also started on voya¬ 
ges of adventure to discover a new route to the East. The 
first European people who started on voyages of discovery 
and adventure were the Portuguese and Spaniards. 

In i486 Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, sailed as far 
iQuth as the Cape, which he named the Cape of Storms. 

n 1492 Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, tried 
,his way to India across the Atlantic, and discovered 
** .lands off the American coast which he called the West 

j. 

In 1497-98 a Portuguese, named Vasco de Gama, dis- 
jrered the sea-route round the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the same year John Cabot, a Venetian, the first 
English explorer, sailed from Bristol with leave from Henry 
VII to explore the north-western seis, where he had been 
with his father the year before. Sailing up the coast of 
Labrador and among the icebergs where the Polar bears 
were feeding, he opened up the cod-fisheries of Newfoundland. 

In 1500 a Portuguese discovered Brazil and in the next 
/ear Corte Real sailed all the way along the eastern coast of 
JVorth America. 

In 1513 Balboa discovered the Pacific. 

In 1520 Magellan sailed round the world, passing 
through the Straits of Magellan, which were named after 
him, crossing the Pacific to the East Indian Islands and from 
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there across the Indian Ocean to the Cape, reaching Portugal 
again up the west coast of Africa. 

In 1534 Canada was discovered t>y Jacques Cartier. 

In 1553 an expedition set out under Sir Hugh Willough¬ 
by and Richard Chancellor and sailed up the coast of 
Norway, where a great storm separated the two ships. 
Willoughby arid his comrades were frozen to death oft 
Lapland; but Chancellor sailed round the north of Norway 
into the White Sea, where he landed, and travelled through 
Russia. This journey paved the way for English trade 
with Russia. 

In 1576 Frobisher, a west country seaman, sailed north 
w'&rds to try'and find a north-west passage to India, and 
covered the straits in Hudson Bay, which still bear f 
name. 

In the same year (1576) the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbe 
made a voyage of discovery to America, and another 
in 1583, when he took possession of Newfoundland, and was' 
afterwards lost with his ship and all on board. 

Raleigh, Hawkins and Drake are all names famous for 
discoveries on the sea, though Hawkins is unfortunately 
chiefly remembered as having been the first to carry slaves 
from Africa to America in 1562. All these men led the way 
to new countries and opened out new roads for commerce. 

In 1577 Drake made the first voyage round the world. 

In 1584 Virginia was discovered. 

In 1616 Dirk Hartag discovered the west coast of 
Australia. 

In 1642 Tasman made a voyage round the western and 
southern coasts of Australia and founded Tasmania. 

In i77oCaptain Cook sailed round the north island of 
New Zealand and reached the eastern coast of Australia and 
on his recommendation the British Government colonised 
Australia in 1788. 
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In 1849 gold was discovered in California and in 1851 
in Victoria and Australia. 

During the last quarter of the century the Archeological 
> Department has disclosed many of the varied records of 
Indian history. A number of discoveries have been made 
and are still in progress. The most important of them are 
at Mohenjodaro in Sind, Harappa in the Punjab, Taxila in 
the North-Western Punjab, Nalenda in Bihar, Paharpur in 
Bengal, and Nagarjunikonda in Madras. 

Expeditions. 

In 1845 Sir John Franklin sailed for his Arctic expedition. 

In 1893 Nansen’s Arctic expedition was started. 

In 1909 Admiral Peary reached the North Pole and 
discovered that the region was covered with a very vast 
expanse of ice, which was really not a continent but the 
frozen surface of a deep sea. 

* In 1932 several expeditions were undertaken. A British 
expedition under the leadership of Mr. F. S. Sinythe 
attempted to climb the Kamet peak (25,447 feet high) in the 
Himalayas. They arrived in Bombay by the ss. Cracovia 
on April 20 and a few hours later took train for Ranikhet in 
company with Mr. E. Shipton, another member of the party, 
and a truckload of baggage consisting of tents, ice axes, 
snow boots, moving picture apparatus and other parapherna¬ 
lia incidental to the venture. Three other members of the 
expedition, Capt. Birnie, Dr. Green and Mr. R.L. Holdsvvorth, 
joined their leader at Ranikhet, their chief base. 

Perhaps the strongest mountaineering expedition party 
that has ever visited India made a determined attempt to 
*reach the highest peak of Nanga Parbat, about 26,000 feet 
above the sea level. The expedition, under the leader¬ 
ship of Herr Willie Merke, who recently led an expedition to 
the Caucasus, arrived in Bombay on May 9, 1933, and consist¬ 
ed of nine members, seven of whom were Germans, while two 
were Americans, including a lady journalist, Miss Elizabeth 
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Knowlton. The expenses of the expedition were defrayed 
by the German, Austrian and Alpine clubs. It was only 
in 1893 that an expedition had been led there by Mr. 
Mummery who was killed in the attempt. 

The attempts to climb Mount Everest were made in 
1921, 1922, 1924 and 1933. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnaissance of 
the approaches to Mount Everest carried out its work in 
the most complete manner under the leadership of Lt.-Col. 
C. K. Howard*Bury. The approaches to Mount Everest 
on ail its northern faces were thoroughly examined. On the 
experience of the reconnaissance expedition the second 
expedition to Everest was organised in 1922 and set off 
under the leadership of Brig, Gen. the Hon. C. G. Bruce, 
Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. Bruce succeeded with the 
help of oxygen in reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During 
this expedition seven men were killed when an avalanche 
swept them off an ice cliff some 60 feet high. 

Again in 1924 the expedition was headed by Brig. Gen. 
Bruce. But owing to his illness Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton took 
on the command. Lt.-Col. E.F. Norton and Dr. T.H. Somervell 
reached a height of 28,200 feet. Then a final attempt was made 
by G.L. Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They left the 25,000 Camp 
with three porters who carried loads for them up to 26,800 
feet. After two days they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. Again on the third day for the third time 
Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet Camp but could find no 
trace of Mallory and Irvine and vacated the mountain. 

An Everest Committee was formed in 1933 under 
the aegis of the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine 
Club and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge accepted its invitation to 
take charge of an expedition. The party included Mr. F. S. 
Smythe, leader of the successful Kamet expedition of 1931. ^ 
The expedition was equipped with wireless which enabled 
weather reports to be received from the meteorological 
authorities at Alipore. 

• After several unsuccessful attempts the expedition had 
to be abandoned. 
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The Karakorum expedition comprised of Madame 
Dyrhenfurth, Hans Ertl, Albert Hooker and Prof. Dyrhen- 
furth and several others set out in 1934. This expedition 
was truely international having Swiss, Germans, Italian, an 
Austrian and Americans amongst its 14 members and its 
objects were threefold. Firstly, scientific; secondly, to 
make a romantic film based on a story written by Prof. 
Dyrhenfurth; and thirdly, to make a genuine film of 
Himalayan Climbing taken by Ertl. 

Madame Dyrhenfurth has gained the distinction of 
climbing higher than any other woman, she having reached 
the height of 24,700 feet. Ertl and Hooker actually took over 
20,000 metres of Cinema film and more than 2,000 still 
photographs during the various ascents. 

The expedition had been completely successful, though 
the difficulties encountered were enormous, one of the 
greatest being the unreliability of the Kashmiri and Balti 
* porters. Only three porters were induced to proceed to the 
most advanced camp which was at a height of a little over 
22,000 feet and only one of them would proceed further. 

Some of the marches were very difficult especially 
between the last two camps where a way had literally to be 
cut out of the face of an ice wall. Madame Dyrhenfurth, 
Ertl and Hooker were at their most advanced camp when 
they met the same bad weather which proved so fatal to the 
Nanga Parbat expedition. They were forced to stay in 
their advanced camp for eight days being unable to go 
forward or back. Meta which was very successfully used as 
fuel at these high elevations became exhausted and they had 
f to exist for the most part on cold food which is very 
dangerous at these heights owing to the difficulty of 
digesting it. 


Madame Dyrhenfurth had a severe attack of snow 
blindness, was in great pain and could not see at all* for 
three days. They cut out an ice cave as a kitchen and tried 
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to use the stores boxes for fuel but at this height wood did 
not burn easily ami only gave off dense smoke. 

All four peaks of the mountain Queen Mary were 
climbed by the expedition. Prof, and Madame Dyrhenfurth, 
Ertl and Hooker climbed the ice peak which was 24,700 ft. 
and the highest peak of 25,600 feet. The Golden Throne, 
a mountain 23,900 feet high, was climbed by Ghiglione. 
Belaieff and Rock and latejr Ertl and Hooker also ascended 
the middle peak and the Golden Throne mountain. To 
reach all these peaks was most arduous and in order to 
avoid a night at these heights a start from camp seven was 
always made at 2 a. m„ the climbers not returning until 8 at 
night. 

An Italian expedition to the Karakorum led by Dr. 
Painelli which was postponed in 1933 is being undertaken. 
The expedition is to explore certain glaciers. Several other 
Karakoram expeditions are to follow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Geography. 

1. The largest fiver in the world is the Amazon. (4,000 

m iles). 

2. The longest river in the world is the Mississipi. (4,502 

miles). 

3. The largest island in the world is Greenland. (8,27,300 

sq. miles). 

4- The largest silver-producing country in the 1 \frbrld is 
Mexico. 

5. The largest Republic in the world is the United States 

of America. 

6. The largest city in the world is London. (Population 

8,202,818). 

7. The highest mountain peak in the world is Mount 

Everest (29,141 feet). 

8. The greatest ship canal in the world is the Suez Canal 

(101 miles). 

9. The smallest of all the continents is Australia. 



10 . 


II. 


12 . 


I 3- 

14. 


'S- 


16. 

17 . 

18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23- 


24. 
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The greatest wool-producing country is Australia. 

The coldest place in the world is Verkhoyansk. 

The hottest place in India is Jacobabad in Sind. 

The place where the heaviest rain falls is Cherrapunji. 

The greatest depth of the ocean is 32,089 ft. 

(In the Pacific, off Mindinao between the Philippines 
and Japan). 

The highest mountain in the British Isles is Ben Nevis, 
*** 4,406 ft. "" 

The longest platform in the world is at Manchester. 

The highest active volcano in the wo rld is Chimborazo 
in South America. 

The largest salt water lake in the world is the Caspian 
Sea in Asia. 

army is France. 

The largest fresh water lake in the world is Lake 
~ Superior. " 

The deepest lake in the world is Lake Baikal in Central 
Asia, having in some places a depth of 8,400 ft. 

The tallest statue in the world is the Statue of Liberty 
***** in New Vorlc ISay, 151 ieet. 

The longest bridge in the world is the Tay Bridge, 
Scotland. (Two miles.) 

The largest peninsula in the world is India. 


The country which has the largest 


25. The largest planetary body is Jupiter. 
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26. The highest town in the world is Pasco in Peru. 

27. The lon gest railway journey in the word is from Rigo 

to Vladivostok, 6,800 miles. 

28. The most densely populated country in the world is 

China. 

29. The f inest natural harbour in the w orld is Sidney har¬ 

bour. 

30. . The most densely populated •. country in Europe is 

Belgium. 

31. The most thinly populated country in the world is 

Lapland. 

32. The hi ghest railway level in England is at Weatherhill. 

(7444 feet). 

33. The hi ghest mountain in Africa is Kilima Jijaro. (18,720 

tuet). 

34. The oldest colony in Britain is Newfoundland. 

35. The smallest county in Scotland is Kinross. 

36. The ch i ef lead-p r oducing region of the Bristish Empire 
* is Australia. 

37 * The country which produces the most inventions is 
Switzerland. 

38. The hig hest building in the worl d is the Empire State 
**” tuliding,. New York, (1,250 ft.) 

39. The planet nearest to the earth is Venus. 

40. The oldest existing Lon don N ewspaper is the Morning 

Post.' 
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41. The largest diamond in the world is the Cullinan found 

near Pretoria in 1905. 

42. The costliest picture in the National Collection is 
***** Holbein’s portrait of the Duches of Milan (£72,000). 

43. The country which has the shortest sea-coast in Eu rope 

is Poland. 

44. The deepest gold mines are found in Australia. 

45- The longest mountain chain in the world is the Andes. 

46* The loftiest mountains in the world are the Himalayas. 

4 7 - The largest artificial waterway in the world is the Grand 
Canal in China. 

48. The hottest part of the ea rth is that extending from 
Lake 1 'chad to Mecca and the Strait of Babelman- 
deb, having a mean annual temperature of 81 
degrees. 

49 * The coldest part of the earth is a long narrow belt in 
the Arctic Ocean, midway between Behring Strait 
and the North Pole, with an average temperature 
of o degree. 

5°. The greatest dam on the river Nile is at Aswan. 

51. The greatest pork market in the world is Cincinnati. 

52 The largest cotton port in the world is New Orleans. 

53. The largest deser t in the world is the Sahara. 

(3,500, OCX) sq. miles). 

54. The loftiest plateau in the world is Tibet. 

55. *The richest lowland plain in the world is the great olain 

ol China. " 
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56. The largest continent in the world is Asia. 

(Area, 17,000,000 sq. miles). 

57. The Great Wall of China is 1,250 miles long. 

58. The fastest planet is Mercury (29^ miles a second). 

59. The smallest planet is Mercury. 

60. The biggest dam in the woild is the Lloyd Dam in 

Bombay. 

61. The oldest newspaper in the worl d is the official 
• “Peking Gazetted 

62. The highest altitude reached by an aeroplane is 44,000 

feet. 

63. The largest tunnel in the world is that under the 

Pyrenees, S. W. Europe, (25 miles). 

» 64. The largest ocean in the worl d is the Pacific, (63,986,000 
sq. miles). 

65. The biggest ship in the world is the Queen Mary , 72,000 

tons). 

66. The circumference of the earth is 24,899 miles. 

67. The diameter of the e arth from North to South is 7,900 

miles. 

68. The diameter of the sun is 866,400 miles. 

69. The mean temperature of the sea is about 39degrees 
"""" Fahrenheit. 

70. The area of the earth’s surface is 197,000,000 sq. miles. 

71. The population of India is about 353,000,000. (1931). 

72. The sun is at a distance of 93,000,000 miles from the 

earth. 
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73- The countries in Europe without railways are Albania 
and Iceland. 

74. The diameter of the earth from east to west is 7,926 

miles. 

75. Korea has got copper as the only currency. 

76. Singapore is a half-way house between India and 

China. 

77. Egypt is called the “Gift of the Nile". Had there 

been no Nile Egypt would have been quite barren, 
because the Nile brings fertilising mud. 

78. Africa is called the “Dark Continent" partly because 

it is the home of the black negroes and partly 
because the interior of Africa remained unknown 
for a long time. 

79. The Guinea coast of Africa is called the “White Man's 

Grave", because the climate there is very un¬ 
healthy, being hot and marshy. 

80. Japan is called the Great Britain of the East, be¬ 

cause it resembles Great Britain in position. 

81. Tanjore is called the “Garden offSouth India". 

82. Teak is called the “King of Indian forest trees*'. 

83. The Himalayas are called the "Human Equator of the 

Earth", because they have cut off India from the 
rest of Asia. 

84. Madras is called the “City of {Magnificent distances” 

because it has plenty of room to expand. 

85. The Hwango-Ho is called the “Yellow River*’, because 

it brings laess, a kind of yellow soil, from the cen» 
tral tablelands. 

86. The Yangtse Kiang is called the “Blue River”. 
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87. The Nilgiri Hills are called the “Blue Mountains”. 

88. Hammerfest is called the “Land of the Midnight 

Sun”. 

Switzerland is called the “Play ground of Europe”. 

90. The Gulf Stream is called the “River in the Sea”. 

91. The vast prairies of Northern Australia are called the 

“Never-Never-Land”. 

92. Rome is called the “City of Seven Hills”. 

93. Aberdeen is called the “Granite City”. 

94. The Hwango-Ho is called the “Sorrow of JChina” on 

account of destructive floods causing much loss of 
life and property. 

95. Switzerland is called the “Kashmir of Europe”. 

£6. Venice is called the “Queen of the Adriatic”. 

97. The Strait of Babelmandeb is called the “Gate of tears”. 

98. The Pamirs are known as the “Roof of the world”. 

99. New Zealand is called the “Britain of the South”. 

100. Bcrar is called the “Home of the cotton plant” because 

it has black soil which is best suited for the 
growth of cotton. 

101. Chhattisgarh plain is called the “Threshing floor of 

the Central Province”. 

102. Ireland is called the “Emerald Island or Green Is¬ 

land”, because it produces beautiful and green 
* vegetation. 

103. Japan is called the “Great Britain of the Pacific” and 

also The “Land of the Rising Sun” 

104. London is called a “wilderness of bricks and mortar”. 
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105. Tokio is called a “wilderness of bamboo and paper.’ 1 

106. Brunn in Austria-Hungary is called the “Leads of Aus¬ 

tria”. 

107. Sydney is called the “Queen of the South”. 

108. Turkey is called “The Sick man of Europe”. 

109. The Punjab is called “The Land of Five Rivers”. 

110. Benares is called “The city of Ghosts and Temples”. 

111. Lahore is called “The city of Colleges”. 


The equator passes through the following islands of the 
Malay Archipelago :— 

(1) Sumatra, (2) Borneo, (3) Celebes and (4) Moluccas. 

The equator passes through the following countries of 
Africa :— 

(1) French Equatorial Africa, (2) Belgian Congo, (3) 
Uganda and (4) Kenya Colony. 

The equator passes through the following countries of 
South America :— 

(1) Equador, (2) Colombia and (3) Brazil. 


Important Canals. 

Sarda Canal—The first scheme was prepared in 1870 
and no less than six schemes were prepared during the last 
century to utilize the waters of the Sarda River for irrigation 
purposes in the Province of Oudh. These schemes were 
rejected one after another by the Taluqdars who were 
opposed to the introduction of the canal. 

The Taluqdars, after full consideration, however, sent a 
representation in 1913 asking that the Sarda Oudh Canal 
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might be considered again. Unfortunately many old 
surveys and plans had been destroyed by the fire which 
took place in the Secretariat in 1887 anc * it took some time 
fyo prepare the scheme. Then the War intervened and the 
projects were not sanctioned till 1919 and the work was 
started in earnest in 1921. 

The Sarda River irrigation scheme was finally put into 

service by His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey on December 

11,1928. The system as a whole contains some 650 miles 

of main canal and branches, 3,600 miles of distributaries and 

no miles of escapes, and irrigates over 1 1/3 million acres. 

It is 350 feet wide at the head. Nearly 4,000 bridges have 

been constructed over it. 

* 

Panama Canal—This canal was opened in 1915 for 
shipping. It is 50 miles long, 500 feet wide and the depth 
varies from 40 to 48 feet. It was dug to join the Atlantic 
^nd Pacific Oceans by the United States Government. 

The sea journey between New York and San Francisco 
has been cut short by about 9,000 miles, between London 
and San Francisco by about 6,000 miles, between New York 
and the ports of China, Japan and Australia by about 4,000 
miles. Thus the Eastern United States have come nearer 
to the Pacific ports of North and South America, and also to 
China and Japan and Australia. It is not a sea level canal 
like the Suez Canal, but ships are raised to a height of 85 
feet by a system of locks. 

Suez Canal. This was opened in 1869 by the French 
Engineer Ferdinand de Lessepps, connecting the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean Sea. It was first projected in 1852. 
^he total length of the Canal is 101 miles with a minimum 
width of 147 ft. 8 in., the maximum draught of water allowed 
for vessels using the canal is 33 ft. The average time for the 
transit through the canal is 13 hours 15 minutes. The canal 
shortens the distance between London and Bombay by 5,000 
miles and the time taken by ships is only 16 days. It took 
10 years to complete at a cost of £20,000,000. Since the 
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opening of this canal trade between Asia, Australia and 
countries of western Europe has greatly increased. 

Buckingham Canal. It is the most important navi^ 
gation canal running on the east coast of India. 

Kiel Canal. This is an important navigation canal 
built by the Germans and connects the North Sea with the 
Baltic Sea. It is nowadays an international canal. It is 
miles long and 40 ft. deep. It shortens the sea route bet¬ 
ween London and the Baltic ports by 240 miles. 

The Grand Canal. This was built in the seventh cen¬ 
tury and is 700 miles long. It lies between Peking and Hang- 
Chan and connects the Yang-tse Kiang, IIwongo-Ho and 
Peiho. It is the largest artificial waterway in the world. 

Important Plains. 

Tundras. The swampy plains near the Poles are called 
Tundras. It is the cold desert area in the extreme north 
of America, Asia and Europe. It remains frozen for about 
nine months and has a long winter and a short summer. 
Fishing and hunting are the chief occupations of the people. 

Steppes. These are the vast treeless plains of Russia 
extending from the Caspian Sea eastwards. They are very 
hot in summer and very cold in winter and have no rainfall. 

Llanos They are the vast plains of the Orinoco basin. 
In the dry season they are a desert but in the rainy season 
there is an abundance of grass. 

Pampas. These are the wide treeless, grass-covered* 
plains of the La Plata river system. They are the most 
extensive pasture lands in the world. 

Selvas They are the vast impenetrable forests of the 
Amazon Valley. It is a region of great heat and heavy 
rainfall and is the largest forest in the world. 
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Lombardy plains. They are the most fertile parts 
of Italy watered by the river Po. They grow corn, fruits 
and mulberry plants over which silkworm is reared. 

Indo-Gangetic plain of India. If li es * n the south 
of the Himalayas stretching from the Sulaiman mountains to 
the Garo and Lushai Hills. Its width is from 100 to 300 
miles. This plain is flat and alluvial with deep and rich soil. 
Hence it is very productive. There is a net work of roads 
and railways with the best system of irrigation canals in 
the West. It is one of the most thickly populated parts 
of the world. 


Important Straits. 

Palk Strait separates India from Ceylon. 

Sunda Strait separates Sumatra from Java. 

Malacca Strait separates Sumatra from the Malay 
Peninsula, 

Strait of Gibraltar separates Spain from Africa. 

Strait .of Bonifacio separates Corsica from Sardinia. 

Strait of Messina separates Italy from Sicily. 

Strait of Dardanelles connects the Aegean Sea with 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Strait of Dover connects the North Sea with the 
English Channel. 

Behring Strait separates Asia from America. 

Florida Strait separates Cuba from Florida. 

Strait of Bosphorus connects the Sea of Marmora 
with the Black Sea. 
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Areas of heavy and deficient rainfall. 

1. Heavy rainfall:— 

(i) The western coast of India from the Tapti to 

Cape Comorin; 

(ii) The plains of the Ganges and the valley of the 

Brahmaputra; 

(iii) South-east of Nepal near Darjeeling ; and 

(iv) The lower Irrawadi valley and the western 

coast of Burma. 

2. Deficient rainfall:— 

(i) The Punjab ; (iv) Kashmir ; 

(ii) British Baluchistan ; (v) Sind ; 

(iii) The Indu9 velley ; (vi) Western Raj putana ; and 
(vii) The North-Western Frontier Province. 

Chief mineral products of India and 
where they are found. 

Coal —Raniganj; Jherria ; Giridih in Bihar ; Warora, 
Chanda and Mohpani in the Central Provinces; Umaria in 
the Rewa State; Hyderabad and Assam. 

Iron —Salem in Madras ; Raipur in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; Mysore State and Chhota Nagpur. 

Gold —In the gold fields of Kolar and Mysore. 

Petroleum —U pper Burma and Assam. 

Salt —Sambhar Lake in Raj putana and Salt range at 
Khewra in the Punjab ; Karachi ; Kathiawar Coast and 
Madras. 

Manganese— Near Vizagapattam in Madras; Mysore; 
Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency. 
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Tin —Tenasserim in Burma. 

Mica —Chhota Nagpur; Madras and some parts of 
Bihar. 

Lime —Sutna in Rewa and Sylhet. 

Rubies —In Burma. 

Silver —In Northern Shan States of Burma and little 
in the Kolar gold fields. 


Chief crops cultivated in India 
and where they are grown. 

Ric e —In the plains of Bengal; Madras; the United 
Provinces ; Burma; Bihar and the Surma and the Brahma¬ 
putra valleys. 

% Wheat— In the United Provinces ; the Punjab and parts 

of Central Provinces and Sind. 

Sugar-cane —In the Punjab; United Provinces; 
Bihar ; Bengal and Madras. 

Cotton —In the Gujerat and Kathiawar plains of 
Bombay; the Central Provinces and Berar; Hyderabad; 
Madras and the Punjab. 

Jute —In the lower valleys of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra ; Bengal and Assam. 

Tea —In Darjeeling ; Assam; the Kangra district of the 
Punjab; Dehra Dun in the United Provinces and the 
Nilgiris. 

Barley— The Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Coffee —In Mysore; Travancore; Cochin and the 
Nilgris. 
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Millets —In Sind; Rajputana; the Punjab and the 
Deccan. 

Maize —In northern India. 

Pulse —In almost all parts of the country. 

Indigo—In Bihar ; Madras; United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

Opium—In Patna ; Ghazipur and Benares districts of 
the United Provinces; the Punjab and Madras. 

Tobacco—In Rangpur in Bengal; Monghyr in Bihar ; 
Trichinopoly and Dindigul in Madras and Rangoon in Burma. 

Oil-seeds—In all over India chiefly in Bengal, Bihai, 
United Provinces and the Punjab. 


Chief exports of India and where they are sent. 

Rice—To the United Kingdom; Germany; Japan; 
East Africa; Natal; Franee ; Holland and Straits Settlements. 

Wheat—To the United Kingdom. 

Tea—To Great Britain ; Canada ; Australia and Russia. 

Coffee—To Great Britain and France. 

Opium—To China and the Straits Settlements. 

Indigo—To Great Britain ; Europe ; Japan and the 
United States. 

Cotton—To Great Britain ; the United States ; Japan ; y 
Italy ; France and Belgium. 

Jute—To United Kingdom; France; United States ; 
Australia and Argentine. 

Hides & Skins—To Great Britain; the United State* 
J$pan and France. 
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Oil-seeds—To Great Britain ; France ; Holland ; the 
United States ; Japan and America. 


Chief imports of India and from where 
they are received. 

Cotton goods—From Great Britain and Japan. 

Metal & Machinery—From Great Britain; the United 
States ; Belgium; and Germany. 

Sugar—From Java ; Mauritius and Formosa. 

Mineral Oil*—From the United States; Baku; and 

Persia. 

Wollen goods—From Great Britain; Belgium and 

France. 

Silk goods—From Japan ; Italy and France. 

Matches—From Norway ; Sweden and Japan. 

Motor cars—From Canada ; United States ; United 
Kingdom and Italy. 

Chief Races of the Indian Empire. 

(i) The Tibeto-Burmans ; (2) the Kolarians ; 

(3) The Dravidians and (4) the Aryans. 

Chief Languages of India. 

(l) Hindi; (2) Bengali ; (3) Gujrati ; (4) Punjabi; 
(5) Marathi ; (6) Oriya ; (7) Tamil ; (8) Telegu ; 

(9) Kanarese ; (10) Kashmiri and (11) Assamese. 
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Chief harbours of India. 


On the west coast :—(i) Karachi ; (2) Bombay ; (3) Goa 

and (4) Cochin. 

On the East coast:—(1) Madras ; (2) Calcutta and (3) Ran 

goon. 


Chief industries of India. 

(1) Textile ; (2) Jute ; (3) Tea ; (4) Tobacco ; 

(5) Opium ; (6) Hides and Skins ; (7) Glassware ; 
(8) Paper ; (9) Leather and (10) Wood. 


Important mountains of the world 

(with their heights). 


Name. 

Range. 

Feet. 

Everest. 

Himalyas 

29,141 

Godwin-Austen. 

» 

28,250 

Kanchanchanga. 

)» 

28,146 

Nanga Parbat. 

»» 

26,629 

Kamet. 

it 

25,431 

Sahama. 

Andes 

21,480 

Chimborazo. 

n 

20498 

McKinley. 

Alaska 

20,300 

Mount Logan. 

Rockies 

19,539 

Mount Elias. 

» 

19,500 
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Important rivers of the world 

(with their lengths). 


Nam e. 

Outflow. 

Miles . 

Mississipi. 

Gulf of Mexico 

4.502 

Amazon. 

Atlantic 

4, OCX? 

Nile. 

Mediterranean 

4,000 

Yang-tse Kiang. 

N. Pacific 

3.400 

Yenisei. 

Arctic Sea 

3.300 

Congo. 

Atlantic 

3,000 

Niger. 

Gulf of Guinea 

3,000 

Obi. 

Arctic Sea 

2,700 

Hoangho. 

North Pacific 

2,600 

Amur. 


2,500 

Volga. 

Caspian Sea 

2400 

Medeira. 

Amazon 

2,000 

Danube. 

Black Sea 

1,725 

Euphrates. 

Persian Gulf 

1,700 

Indus. 

Arabian Sea 

1,700 

Brahmaputra. 

Bay of Bengal 

1,680 

Ganges. 

it 

1,500 


Important islands of the world 


Greenland 
New Guinea 
Borneo 
Madagascar 
Sumatra 
Great Britain 


(in order oj area). 

Celebes 

Java 

Newfoundland 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Tasmania 


Ceylon 

Vancouver 

Southampton 

Prince of Wales 

Formosa 

Sicily. 
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Important seaports of the world. 


Alexandria 

Amsterdam 

Antwerp 

Bombay 

Bristol 

Buenos Aires 

Calcutta 

Cardiff 

Colombo 


Genoa 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Hongkong 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Marseilles 

Monte Video 


Montreal 

New Castle 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Rangoon 

San Francisco 

Singapore 
•v. 

Sydney 

Wellington. 


Important lakes of the world 

(with their lengths). 


Name. 

Country. 

Miles . 

Caspian Sea 

Asia 

680 

Tanganyika 

Africa 

420 

Superior 

N. America 

412 

Nyasa 

Africa 

350 

Michigan 

N. America 

335 

Baikal 

Siberia 

330 

Balkash 

Do. 

323 

Aral . 

Trans Caspia 

265 

Winnipeg 

Canada 

260 

Victoria Nyanza 

Africa 

200 
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Important bridges of the world 

(in order of length). 


k Tay bridge (Scotland) 
Forth bridge (Scotland) 

Rio Salado (Argentina) 
Hardinge (India) 

Victoria Jubilee (Montreal) 






Harbour (Sydney) 
Harbour (Montreal) 
Queensborough (U.S.A.) 
Quebec bridge (Quebec) 
Ohio (U.S.A.) 


Important oceans and seas of the world 



(with their depths). 



OCEANS. 


SEAS. 


1 

Name. 

Feet. 

Name. 


Feet. 

Pacific 

32,089 

Behring 


13422 

Atlantic 

27,962 

Mediterranean 

12,276 

Indian 

22,968 

Okhotsk 


io ,554 

Arctic 

13.200 

Red Sea 


7,254 


Important cities of the world 

{in order of population). 


London 

Chicago 


Philadelphia 

New York 

Paris 


Vienna 


Tokyo 

Moscow 


Rio De Janeiro 

Berlin 

Buenos Aires 

Calcutta 

• 
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Canton 

Melbourne 

Manchester 

Nanking 

Birmingham 

Monte Video 

Sydney 

Madrid 

Madras 

Warsaw 

Budapest 

San Francisco 

Bombay 

Mexico 

Genoa 

Hamburg 

Brussels 

Lisbon 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Lyons 

Cairo 

Naples 

Alexandria 

Montreal 

Marseilles 

Stockholm 

Rome 

Copenhagen 

Sheffield 

Important ships of the world 

(in order of tonnage ). 

Cunarder 

Europa (Ger.) 

Britannic (Bri.) 

Majestic (Bri.) 

Empress of Bri¬ 
tain (Bri.) 

Empress of Scot¬ 
land (Bri.) 

Leviathan 

(U.S.A.) 

Faris (French.) 

Empress of Japan 
(Bri.) 

Bremen (Ger.) 

Augustus (Ital.) 

Adriatic (Bri.) 

Rex (Ital.) 

Roma (Ital.) 

Duilio (Ital.) 

Olympic (Bri) 

Columbus (Ger.) 

Rotterdam (Noth.) 


Important falls of the world. 

(1) Niagara falls, Canada, 165 ft. 

(2) Victoria falls, on the river Zambesi, 400 ft. 

(3) Great falls, on the river Orange, 300 ft. 

(4) Kaieteur falls, British Guiana, 822 ft. 
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Chief Railways of India. 


(r) The North-Western Railway. 

*(2) The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(3) The East Indian Railway. 

(4) The Eastern Bengal Railway. 

(5) The Burma Railways. 

(6) The Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

(7) The Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

(8) The Bomba)', Baroda and Central India Railway. 

(9) The South Mahratta Railway. 

There are approximately twenty-five different railway 
^systems in India, with a total aggregate of 42,txx) miles. 
From this number the only first five mentioned in the list 
above are directly controlled and managed by the State, and 
of these four are in India proper and one is in Burma. They 
are, however, among the largest systems in the country and 
together cover 18,500 miles and the remainder of the 
systems (except tho.se of the independent States) are what 
are known as “ Company Lines ”, that is to say, they are 
railways managed by companies with Boards of Directors in 
London. 


The North-Western Railway. 

The North-Western Railway is the largest system in 
* India, covering a total of 7,092 route miles, of which 6.406 
miles are of standard gauge and the remainder 2ft. Gin. The 
area served is larger than that of the British Isles, and 
includes the Punjab and Western districts of the United 
Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and Sind. It is the oldest State Railway in India, having 
been formed in 1886 by the amalgamation of four State and 
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one company railways. The North-Western Railway passes 
through some of the most interesting and attractive parts of 
the country from the point of view of the tourist. The archaeo¬ 
logist and the student of history will find on it those wonder¬ 
ful centres of ancient civilization, Mohenjo-Daro, Taxilla, and 
many others ; for those in search of scenery or of sport, it 
provides access to the mighty Himalayas, Kashmir, the 
Kangra Valley; while for those who prefer the study of 
human nature and of tribal customs, as well as of rugged 
scenery, the Frontier provides a field where innumerable 
types will be found. 

The main goods traffic carried by the North-Western 
Railway consists of wheat, grain, cotton, petrol, oil and 
general merchandise. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway dates back to 
1849, when the company was first formed. It was not until; 
four years later—1853—that the first sections were opened 
for public traffic. When it is considered that at that time 
the problem of construction involved crossing the mountain 
barrier of the Western Ghats, which rise abruptly from the 
sea level to 2,000 feet, that 3S tunnels had to be excavated 
and 14 viaducts constructed, it must be admitted that the 
undertaking was stupendous. These works entailed a cost 
of approximately £ 1,000,000, and 40,000 labourers were 
engaged. 

The G.I.P. Railway system, which became a State 
Railway in 1925, covers 3,900 miles, and comprises four 
main trunk lines from Bombay to Delhi, to Calcutta via 
Naini, to Calcutta via Nagpur, and to Madras via Raichur. ; 
It is par excellence the tourist line of India, for the bulk of 
tourists arrive in Bombay and are within easy reach of the 
principal centres of historical and archaeological interest. 
i he Caves of Ajapta and Ellora are only a few hours’ 
journey. Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra and Delhi are all to be 
found on the main line running north. 
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The principal commodities carried by the G. I. P. 
Railway are cotton, cottonseed, salt, wheat and linseed. 

The East Indian Railway. 

The East Indian Railway is the second largest in India. 
It covers 4,300 miles and became a State Railway in 1924, 
when the working contract of the East Indian Railway 
Company expired. Commercially it is the premier railway 
of India, the principal commodities carried being coal, coke 
and patent fuel, representing over 60 per cent, of the coal 
tonnage carried, all originating in the coalfields of Bengal 
and Bihar. Over three-fifths of the gross earnings of this 
railway are derived from goods traffic. The East Indian 
Railway, however, from the point of view of the tourist, 
serves some of the most attractive centres in India ; for 
exnmple, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi and a 
number of important hill stations. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway system, which extends 
over 1,800 miles, became a State Railway in 1884 on the 
amalgamation of the first portion of standard gauge, which 
ran from Calcutta to the Ganges with the Northern Bengal 
State Railway of 2 feet 6 inches gauge running from the 
Ganges to the Himalayas. This break of gauge has, how¬ 
ever, now been remedied by the con'-truction of the 
Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges (5,894 feet) and the con¬ 
version of the narrow gauge thence as far as Siliguri, the 
station for Darjeeling. From the point of view of the 
♦tourist, the Eastern Bengal Railway serves Darjeeling and 
the hill station of Shillong but it is primarily a freight-carry¬ 
ing line running as it does across the fertile plains which 
harbour the centres of tlie jute industry. Tea, rice paddy, 
grain and oilseed are some of the principal commodities 
carried. 
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The Burma Railways. 


The Burma Railways are built on the metre-gauge and 
cover 2,000 miles, running approximately parallel to the 
Irrawaddy River. It became a State Railway in 1929. 
Mandalay is the most important centre for tourists, 
although, for those who can spare the time, the journey up 
to Myitkyina is well worth undertaking. The principal 
goods traffic is rice and paddy. 

Important geographical terms. 

Artesian Well. When a permeable bed of rock lies 
between two beds of impermeable rocks and is open at both 
ends, the rain water enters it at the open ends filling the 
whole of the permeable rock. If a boring or hole be made 
through the impermeable bed into the permeable bed the 
water gushes out of the hole itself. Such a boring is called 
an Artesian well. They are so called because they were 
first discovered at Artois in France. 

The fountains of Trafalgar Square in London and many 
of the great London breweries are supplied with water by 
Artesian wells. 

Avalanche. It is a huge mass of snow slipping down 
the steep side of a mountain into the valley below. 

Glaciers. They are rivers of solid ice which descend 
very gradually down the valleys and slopes of mountains and 
after passing the snow-line melt and disappear in streams of 
water. 

Greak Bank. This is a submarine plateaux near the 
coast of Newfoundland, it is very rich in fish, cod and 
herring. 

Great Dogger Bank. Lies near the east coast of 
England. It is one of the most valuable fishing grounds in the 
woVld, Millions of fish are caught here by thousands of 
fishermen. 
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Great"Wall. This was built to keep out the wild 
tribes of Mongolia from invading China from the north-east. 
x It is about 1,250 miles long, from 10 to 30 feet high and 

# wide enough to allow of four horses being driven abreast 
on the top of it. 

Gulf Stream. It is a famous current of warm water, 
which issues out of the Gulf of Mexico, and crossing the 
Atlantic washes the shores of Western Europe. It is from 
40 to 100 miles wide, over 3,000 feet deep, flows at the 
rate of five miles an hour in the middle part of its course, 
and has a surface temperature of 85 degrees Fahrenheit. Its 
velocity is five miles. 

Icebergs. Are huge masses of floating ice which have 
become detached from the ice fields of the polar regions and 
have drifted out to sea. 

Kuro Sivo. Is a current in the Pacific corresponding 
^to the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. It flows past the 
eastern shores of Japan, and is called the Kuro Sivo (the 
black stream) from its dark-blue colour. It is also called 
the Japanese current. It then moves towards the shores of 
North America. The climate of Japan and British North 
America is greatly modified by this current. 

Lands of the Midnight Sun. Are places within the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles which remain in continuous light 
for some period during their respective summers. 

Nadir. Is the highest point in the heavens which is 
directly below our feet. 

* Neap Tide. When the sun and the moon attract the 
earth at right angles the tide produced is comparatively 
lower than usual. Such tides are called the Neap Tides. 

Snow Line. Is the lowest height at which snow remains 
throughout the year without melting. 
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Sounding line. Is an instrument by which the depth 
of the sea is measured. 

Spring tide. When the sun and the moon attract the 
earth in a straight line they produce the highest kind of 
tide, called the spring tide. Such tides occur at the new 
moon and full moon. 

Treaty Ports. The jealousy of the Chinese excluded 
all foreigners from China. They would not allow them 
to reside there, but in recent times a number of ports have 
been opened where Europeans are allowed to reside and 
carry on trade. These ports are called ‘Treaty Ports/ . 

Tundras. The vast treeless plains of Northern Russia 
with small lakes and morasses scattered here and there but 
almost devoid of vegetation. 

Zenith. Is the highest point in the heavens which is 
directly above our heads. 

Stellar System. 

Constellation—In astronomy it is the name given to 
Certain grouping of stars. The partition of the stellar 
expanse into areas characterised by specified stars can be 
traced back to a very remote antiquity. It is believed that 
the ultimate origin of the constellation figures and names 
is to be found in the corresponding systems in vogue 
among the primitive civilizations of the Euphrates valley. 
These were carried westward into ancient Greece by the 
Phoenicians, and to the lands of Asia Minor by the Hiltites, 
and that Hellenic culture in its turn introduced them into 
Arabia, Persia and India. 

According to Creation Legend there are 36 constellations 
12 northern, 12 zodiacal and 12 southern. These constella¬ 
tions were arranged in three concentric annuli; the northern 
ones in an inner annulus subdivided into 60 degrees, the 
zodiacal ones into a medial annulus of 120 degrees, and the 
southern ones into an outer annulus of 240 degrees. 
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The constellations usually employed .are divided into 
three groups—north of the zodiac (28), in the zodiac (12) 
and south of the zodiac (49). 

Star*—It is the general term for the luminous bodies 
seen in the heavens. They are much farther away and 
do not move round the sun. 

To a casual glance it is clear that the stars are not 
uniformly distributed over the sky, but have a tendency to 
congregate near the great belt of cloud-like forms which 
encireie the heavens, which is known as the Milky Way or 
Galaxy. 

Stars are divided into four categories :— 

1. Variable stars. 

2. New or temporary stars. 

3. Double or binary stars. 

4. Fixed stars. 

Although the majority of stars are unchanging in mag¬ 
nitude, there are many exceptions. Stars whose brightness 
fluctuates are called variable stars. The number amounts to 
over 4,000. Many of these stars seem to vary quite irregu¬ 
larly ; others are periodic. Of the periodic variable stars, 
the lengths of the periods range from 3 hours 12 minutes, 
which is the shortest yet determined, to 610 days, the 
longest. The best known of long-period variables is Mira. 
This was the fir.st variable star to be discovered in 1596 by 
David Fabricius. The most important of short'period vatiables 
is Algol This class of variables is characterised by the 
fact that for the greater part of the period the star shines 
steadily with its maximum brilliancy, but fades away for a 
short time during each period. 

In the new or temporary stars the brightness is very short¬ 
lived, and in a few months, they cannot be seen at all. 

The double or binary stars are of different degrees of 
brightness and differ in colour. 

The fixed stars include all other familiar stars. 
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The points in the heavens directly over the North and 
South Poles are called the Celestial Poles. There is a bright 
star near the celestial North Pole called on that account 
the Pole Star and which, being over the North Pole of the 
earth, always appears in the same position. 

Towards the North a group of seven bright stars are 
seen. This group or constellation is known as the Great 
Bear or the Plough. The two stars known as the Pointers 
always point to the Pole Star. 

Orion. Is one of the most conspicuous constellations 
consisting of three stars of first magnitude, four of, the 
second and many of inferior magnitude. The most im¬ 
portant are Regel, Betelgeuse and Bellatrix. Of these 
Betelgeuse is easily distinguished by its bright yellowish- 
red colour in contrast to all the other important stars of the 
constellation. The Orion Nebula can be seen with the 
naked eye just below the belt; faint extensions of it have 
been photographed filling practically the whole cons¬ 
tellation. 

The Aurora Borealis is a phenomenal series of arches 
or bows of light seen at the North and South Poles, each 
arch being of a different colour like the rainbow. 

Difference between a planet and a star. 

Planets are mere worlds circling round the sun and 
deriving their light and heat from it, but stars are fixed 
bodies and are themselves suns like our own sun. 

Solar system. 

It is the group of heavenly bodies, comprising the 
sun and the bodies which move around the sun, as a 
centre of attraction, of which the Earth is one. These 
bodies may be classified as follows:— 

,(l) The Sun .—It is distinguished as containing much 
the greater part of all the matter comprising the system, 
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being more than 600 times as massive as all the other bodies 
combined. It is the great mass which makes it the central 
' one of the system. It is the only incandescent body of the 
„ system, and the only one that shines by its own light. 

(2) Planets .—The stars which revolve round the sun in 
nearly circular orbits are called the planets. They have 
no light of their own but shine by reflecting the light which 
they receive from the sun. The bodies of this class 
consist of eight major planets moving round the sun at 
various distances, and of an unknown number of minor 
planets, much smaller than the major planets, forming a 
separate group. 

(3) Satellites or Secondary planets. —They revolve around 
•the major planets accompanying them in their revolutions 
around the sun. 

The major planets are eight in number and are 
A separated into two groups of four each, between which the 
minor planets, for the most part revolve. The arrangement 
for the Major planets, with the numbers of their respective 
satellites, in the order of distance from the sun, is as 
follows:— 

The first group in order—the smaller major planets— 
comprises:— 

Mercury, with no known satellite ; 

Venus, with no known satellite; 

The Earth, with two satellites ; 

Mars, with two satellites. 

* Outside this group lies the zone of minor planets or 
asteroids :— 

Jupiter, with seven satellites. 

Saturn, with ten satellites. 

Uranus, with four satellites. 

9 • 

Neptune, with one satellite. 
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A remarkable feature of the solar system, which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from all the known systems in the Universe, 
is the symetry of arrangement and motion of its greater 
bodies. 

Jupiter is the largest planetary body and has a 
diameter eleven times that of the Earth. 
It has four moons. 

Venus is nearest to the Earth and the most 
brilliant which is seen after sunset and 
shortly before sunrise. 

Mercury is the fastest and smallest planet. 

Mars is called the fiery planet. It exhibits well- 
known markings, and to the naked eye 
appears to change its shape and form fre¬ 
quently. 

Neptune forms the outer boundary of the Solar 
system. It has a moon of its own. 

Saturn has eight moons of its own. It is famous 
because of its “ ring system ” consisting of 
two bright rings. 

Meteors. Bodies of another kind which belong to the 
Solar system are the meteoric streams, which give rise to occa¬ 
sional showers of meteors, falling stars, ur fireballs, and are all 
the same class of object, the distinction being only one of size. 
They are visible in varying number on every night of 
the year, and are sometimes so abundant as to be quite 
spectacular. 

Comets. Comets that revolve in elliptical orbits 
round the sun as focus, and return to view at periodic 
intervals, may be considered members of the Solar system. 

Eclipses. 

Solar eclipse occurs when the moon comes between 
the.sun and the earth and the shadow of the moon falls 
on the surface of the sun. 
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Lunar eclipse is caused when the earth passes between 
the moon and the sun. 

Solar eclipses can only take place at new moon, but 
*lunar eclipses occur only at full moon. 


Some important places and why they are noted. 

Adelaide. In Australia is one of the most attractive 
cities in the world. 

Aden. Is a strongly fortified seaport on the extreme 
southern coast of Arabia, near the entrance to the Red Sea. 
It is a military and coaling station. 

, Adyar. Is situated in the suburbs of Madras, where 
the late Dr. Annie Besant founded her Theosophical 
Institute and Theosophical Library. 

A 

Aix-les-Bains. In France is a fashionable resort and 
famous for baccarat play and sulphur baths. 

Ajanta. Is famous for caves containing ancient Indian 
sculpture and fresco painting. 

Angora. A newly built capital city of the present 
nationalist Turkey. 

Aswan. In Egypt has the greatest dam across the 
river Nile. 

Baku. A Caspian seaport in Russia which exports 
petroleum. 

* 

Batavia. In Java is full of temples amongst which 
Boro Boder is one of the wonders of the world. 

Bethlehem. It is the birthplace of Jesus. 

Bolpur. Has Tagore’s Shantiniketan or school. 
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Brindisi. Is a port of call on the eastern coast of 
Italy and is the terminus for the overland route. Steamers 
call here to carry mails and passengers to and from the. 
Suez Canal. \ 

Bucharest. In Roumania is a city of pleasure. It is 
known as ‘ Little Paris! 

Buenos Aires. Is the capital of the Argentine 
Republic and is the largest and most important city of South 
America. 

Cairo. On the Nile is the capital of Egypt and the 
largest city in Africa. Near it are situated the wonderful 
Pyramids , which are visited by tourists every year. 

Carnarvon. In Wales has a fine old Norman castle 
built by Edward I. In it the first Prince of Wales was 
born. 

Chaco- A tract in Northern Argentina which is par,' 
of a large district named the Gran Chaco. 

Chicago. In America stands on Lake of Michigan. 
It is the greatest grain and meat market in the world. It is 
connected with every part of the country by railways and 
waterways and is the greatest lake-port in the world. 

Cincinnati. Is an agricultural centre in North 
America. 

Cologne. In Germany is the greatest commercial 
town on the Rhine. It has a very fine cathedral, second in 
point of size and beauty to St. Peter’s at Rome. It manu¬ 
factures the scent called Eau-de-Cologne. 

Colorado. In Canada is a health resort and has tuber¬ 
culosis sanitoriuin. 

Cuba. It is a republic but has been greatly developed by 
the United States. It produces one-third of the world’s 
supply of cane-sugar. It is also famous for its tobacco. 
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Detroit- In the United States of America has the 
finest and biggest masonic temple in the world and is the 
“ city of motor cars 

* Ellora. In Hyderabad is noted for its sculptured cave 
temples. 

Erzerum. Commands the routes from Persia, from the 
Black Sea and from Baghdad and is an important commer¬ 
cial and strategical centre. 

Faroes Twenty two small islands midway between 
Scotland and Iceland. 

Fez Is the capital of Morocco, which is noted for its 
red-caps worn by the Turks. It has the chief residence of 
-the Sultan. 

Florence. On the Arno in Italy is noted for its beauti¬ 
ful buildings and art galleries. It is the birthplace of the 
Italian poets Dante and Amerigo Vespuci. 

Gallipoli. In European Turkey is on the Dardanelles. 
It is noted fur its manufacture of morocco leather. 

Geneva. Stands at the outlet of Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland and is noted for its watches and Jewellery. It is 
the headquarters of the League of Nations. 

Gibraltar. Is called the “ Key to the Mediterranean” 
and is a naval station and a packet station for vessels bound 
for India. 

Greenwich. Is an outport to London, noted for its 
observatory. 

IF 

The Hague. Is the political capital of Holland. A 
Peace Conference met here twice and an international 
arbitration was set up recently. 

Harappa. In the Montgomery district of the Punjab 
is famous for its excavations. 
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Havana. The capital of Cuba is noted for its cigars. 

Hollywood. The chief seat of the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry in Califor nia. 

Hong Kong. A small island opposite Canton, belongs 
to the British It is one of the largest ports in the world , and 
is the centre of trade between China and Europe. It guards 
the British trade route to Japan and North China. It is an 
important naval station and strongly fortified. 

Honolulu. The capital of the Sandwich or Hawaii 
Islands is the meeting place of sea routes from San Francisco, 
Vancouver, Sydney, China and Japan. It belongs to the 
United States of America. 

Jamshedpur. In Chota Nagpur is the site of Tata’s, 
iron and steel work. 

Kandy. Is the chief town of Ceylon and is famous for 
its fine botanical garden. 

Kanauli. A hill station in the Punjab is noted for its 
Pasteur Institute, where people bitten by rabid animals go 
for treatment. 

Kodaikanal. Is famous for its observatory which 
specialises m the study ot the physics of the Sun and is 
speci illy equipped for its spectoro.->copic observations and 
research. 

Kolar. In Mysore is noted for its gold mines. 

Lloyd Dam. It is the largest mass of masonry in the 
world and is constructed in the Western Ghats on the river 
Nira, a tributary of the River Kistna. It supplies irrigation 
in the districts of Poona and Sholapur in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Los Angeles. In U. S. A. is a city of cinema stars. 

• Manchukuo. A province newly formed in Northern 
Manchuria under the tutelage of Japan. 
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Mandi. Has the Punjab Hydro-Electric Project. 

Mauna Loa. A famous active volcano on Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mauritius. In the Indian Ocean, is a British posses¬ 
sion and a port of call. It grows cane-sugar, most of which 
is sent to India. 

Metur Dam. A big dam is being constructed at Metur 
on the river Cauvery. It will be 200 feet high anti will 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of water and a canal 88 
miles long will be opened. It will add lakh tons of rice 
to the food supply of the Madras Presidency. 

Mohenjo-daro. In Sind is famous for its excavations. 

Montevideo. Is the capital anti port of Uruguay which 
exports preserved meat. 

Mont Pele. It is a volcano in the French island of 
Martinique. It burst into activity in 1902 and turned the 
whole island into a wilderness of smoking ashes. 

Morocco. An independent state of Africa is noted for 
its leather. It is now a French Protectorate. 

Mount Abu. Is the residence of the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rnjputana. It is the highest peak of 
the Aravali and has a beautiful sanitorium. It is noted for 
its marble temples of the Jains. 

Mosul. In Mesopotamia at the head of the navigation 
of the Tigris, stands at the meeting of the caravan route for 
Persia, the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Petroleum is 
found near it. 

Munich. Full of breweries is famons for making lenses 
and has famous picture galleries. 

New Orleans. Stands at the mouth of the Mississipi 
and is the largest cotton port in the world . 
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New York. Is the commercial capital of the United 
States and the largest and richest city in the New World. 
It has many buildings of 25 storeys which are known as “ sky 
scrapers" 

Nice. In France is a health resort, capital of King 
Carnival, and famous for baths and sports. 

Ottawa. Is the capital of the Dominion of Canada and 
has a large timber trade. The Imperial Economic Con¬ 
ference was held here. 

Polish Corridor. The territory by means of which the 
state of Poland is given access to the sea through the free 
city of Danzing. 

Port Blair. In the Andaman Islands is used as a penal 
station for Indian convicts. 

Port Said. At the northern entrance of the Suez 
Canal, is a coaling station and the chief port of Egypt. 

Prome. In Burma is noted for its rice fields and 
beautiful gardens. 

Rio-de-Janeiro. Is the capital of Brazil and has a 
good harbour and is the trading centre tor coffee. 

Riviera. A winter health resort along the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Genoa. 

Runnymede. Magna Charta was signed by King 
John here. 

Sevile. In Spain possesses wondrous monuments of 
Moorish Architecture. 

Singapore. At the head of the Malacca Strait 
occupies a position of very great importance at the meeting 
of sea routes from different directions. It is a military 
tation. 
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St. Helena. Is an island In the South Atlantic belong¬ 
ing to Britain. It Is famous for Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
imprisonment. 

Sukkar Barrage. It is the greatest work of its kind 
in the world. It was opened in January, 1932. The scheme 
consists of construction of a large dam across the Indus and 
excavation of several main canals, with their branches, 
distributaries etc. The Barrage is a huge river regulator 
consisting of 66 arches each 60 ft. wide. It costs about 
Rs. 20 crores and will irrigate about 5 4 million acres of land 
annually. The total length of the main canals, branches, 
distributaries etc. is over*6,400 miles. 

Sydney. Is the capital of New South Wales and has 
finelbuildings, gardens and streets. It is called “ The Queen 
of the South ”, 

Taxila. In the North-Western Punjab is famous for 
its excavations by Sir John Marshall. 

Tokyo. In Japan famous for picturesque capital, 
museums, zoo, palaces and temples. 

Trafalgar. Is famous for naval battle and death of 
Nelson. 

Trinidad. Is a small island near the mouth of Orinoco 
River in South America. It is a British possession and has 
very valuable oilfields. 

Venice. Is called the “ Queen of the Adriatic ”. There 
are no roads, carts and carriages but canals and boats and 
ttyise boats called gondolas , carry people from house to 
house. 

Verkhoyansk. In northern Siberia is the coldest place 
in the world . 

Vladivostok. Is a Russian naval station on the Pacific 
and is the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
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Washington. Is the capital of the United States of 
America and is a city c f magnificent avenues aud public 
buildings . 

Waterloo. In Belgium, is noted for the battle of 
Waterloo in which the Duke of Wellington defeated Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Woolwich. On the Thames in England is a naval 
station and has the Government arsenal. 

Zanzibar. Is the largest city in East Africa, possesses 
a magnificent harbour. 

British Foreign Possessions. 

In Europe. Gibralter, Malta, Gozo and Cyprus. 

In Asia. India, Burma, Ceylon, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, the north western portion of Borneo, Labuan, Horv^ 
Kong, Aden, Berim, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

In Africa, (a) West Africa —Gambia, Sierra Leone, 

Gold Coast, Northern and Southern 
Nigeria. 

(b) South Africa —Cape Colony, Natal, 

Orange River Colony, Transvaal, Bc- 
chuanaland and Rhodesia, 

(c) East Africa —Kenya Colony, Uganda 

British Somaliland, Nyasaland, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Egypt and Tangan¬ 
yika territory. 

In Australasia. Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
New Guiana and Fiji. 

In North America. Canada, Newfoundland, Jamaica 
and the West Indies. 
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In South America. British Guiana. 

In Central America. British Honduras. 

Foreign Possessions in India, 

French —Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Karikal, Yanaon 
and Mahe. 

Portuguese —Goa, Daman and Diu. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY. 

Important dates with events. 

33 . C. 55 Julius Ceasar landed in Britain. 

320 Gupta Era was founded. 

327 Alexander invaded India. 

A. D. 324 Constantinople was founded. 

1206 Slave dynasty was founded in India. 

1215 Magna Charts was signed. 

1253 Linen weaving was introduced. 

1331 Cloth weaving was introduced at Norwich. 

1344 Gold coin was first began to be used as 
money. 

1440 Printing was first invented. 

1476 The art of printing was first introduced into 
England. 
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1487 Bartholomew rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

1492 Columbus sailed on his first expedition and 
discovered America. 

1494 Columbus discovered Jamaica. 

1497 The Cabots discovered Newfoundland ; Vasco 

de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

1498 Vasco de Gama discovered the sea-route to 

India. 

1500 Brazil was discovered ; the Potuguese estab¬ 
lished the first European factory in India at 
Calicut. 

1506 Columbus died. 

1513 Discovery of the Pacific by Balboa. 

1521 Magellan discovered the Phillippines. 

1526 Foundation of the Moghul Empire in India. 

1532 Beginning of the Reformation in England. 

1560 The Reformation was established in Scotland. 

1564 Shakespeare born. 

1566 Needles were first introduced. 

1577 Drake made the first voyage round the world ; 
pocket watches were first introduced. 

1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert attempted the first 

settlement in Newfoundland. 

1584 Virginia was discovered and colonised. 
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1588 Defeat of Spanish Armada and beginning of 
English Sea-power. 

1590 Paper Mills were first erected. y 

1600 English East India Company was formed. 

1602 Dutch East India Company was established. 

1604 Silk manufacture was introduced. 

1605 Gunpowder plot. 

1615 Thomas Roe visited India. 

1616 Death of Shakespeare. 

1619 Sir Walter Raleigh was executed. 

1622 The English obtained the rights to trade * 
at Surat; the first weekly paper was pub¬ 
lished in England. 

1624 The English were allowed to trade in Bengal. 

1641 Coffee was first introduced. 

1642 New Zealand and Tasmania were discovered. 

1664 The French East India Company was formed. 

1665 The Great Plague occurred in London. 

1666 The Great Fire broke out in London. 

1679 The Habeas Corpus Act was passed. 

1707 Union of England and Scotland. 

1739 India was invaded by Nadir Shah. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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I 75<5 The Black Hole incident of Calcutta took 
place. 

*757 The battle of Plassey was fought and the 
English became the masters ef Bengal; Pitt 
became Prime Minister. 

1763 Treaty of Paris. 

*773 The Regulating Act was passed. 

*774 Warren Hastings was made the first Gover¬ 
nor-General of India. 

1776 The Declaration of Independence. 

1782 The Independence of America was granted. 

1783 Treaty of Versailles. 

1789 Washington was elected first President of the 
United States of America. 

1798 The battle of the Nile was fought. The 
English defeated the French. 

1800 The East India Company obtained posses¬ 
sion of Surat. Union of great Britain and 
Ireland. 

1805 The Battle of Trafalgar was fought. 

1806 A mutiny took place at Vellore. 

18 C2 America declared war on England. 

1815 The Battle of Waterloo was fought and 

Napoleon defeated. Treaty of Paris and 
end of fourth and last struggle with I 4 'ranee. 

1816 London was first lighted by gas. 
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1821 Napoleon died at St. Helena. 

1831 The system of Suttee was abolished. 

1832 First Reform Bill was passed in England. 

1833 Slavery abolished in the British Empire. 

*837 Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 

1838 Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

1840 Penny postage was introduced for first time 
in England ; Responsible Government was 
granted to Canada. 

1845 Sir John Franklin started his Arctic ex¬ 
pedition. 

1848 Gold was discovered in California. 

1851 Gold was discovered in Australia. 

1857 Mutiny broke out in India ; Calcutta, Bom¬ 

bay and Madras Universities were estab¬ 
lished. End of East India Company. 

1858 The East India Company was transferred 

to the Crown. 

1859 Responsible governments were granted to 

Queensland and New Zealand. 

1860 The Indian Penal Code was passed into law. 

1861 The Indian Councils Act was passed; The 

first edition of “ Criminal Procedure Code" 
appeared ; Gold was discovered in New 
Zealand. 


1869 Suez Canal was opened. 
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1875 Aligarh University was established by Sir 

Syed Ahmed Khan. 

1876 Queen Victoria became Empress of India. 

1878 The Statutory Civil Service, by which a cer¬ 
tain number of posts known as “listed” 
posts were thrown open to Indians. 

1880 Transvaal was declared a Republic. 

1885 The Indian National Congress was 

organised. 

1886 Gold fields were discovered in Transvaal. 

1887 Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was celebrated. 

1893 Nansen started for his Arctic expedition. 

*897 Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee was held. 
1901 Queen Victoria died (January 22). 

1903 The Coronation Durbar was held at Delhi. 
(January 9). 

1907 New Zealand made a Dominion of the Empire. 

1909 The North Pole was discovered by Com¬ 

mander Peary. 

1910 King Edward died (May 6); Union of South 

Africa. 

1911 The Coronation of King George V and Queen 

Mary was held (June 22). 

1912 The Republic was established in China ; a 

bomb was thrown on Lord Hardinge, Viceroy 
of India in Delhi (December 23). 
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19*4 Great Britain declared war against Germany 
(August 4) ; Great Britain declared war 
against Turkey (November 5), 

1917 The Chamber of Indian Princes was formed. 

1918 The Kaiser abdicated and escaped to Holland 

(November 9) ; Armistice was signed by the 
Germans and firing was stopped on all 
fronts (November 11). 

1919 Treaty of peace with Germany was signed at 

Versailles (June 28) ; The Government of 
India Act was passed. 

1920 The first meeting of the League of Nations 

was held in Paris (January 16). 

1921 The Washington Conference was opened by 

President Harding (November 12) ; Hie 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited 
India ; Indian Reforms Scheme came into' 
force. 

1922 The Five-power naval treaty was passed at 

Washington ; King Constantine of Greece 
abdicated in favour of his son George 
(September 26); Mr. Lloyd George resigned 
Premiership (October 19); Lausanne Con¬ 
ference opened (November 20). 

1923 Mr. Bonar Law resigned Premiership (May 19); 

Turkish Republic was proclaimed and 
Kemal Pasha was appointed first President 
(October 29). 

1924 Lenin died (January 22); Mr. Baldwin resigned 

Premiership (January 22); King George II of 
Greece was deposed and a Republic declared 
(March 25) ; Wembley Exhibition was 
opened by King (April 23) ; Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald resigned Premiership (Novem- 
ber 4). 
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1927 The Council House was opened at New 

Delhi (January 18) ; Telephone Service to 
Canada was inaugurated. 

1928 Kellogg Pact was signed. 

1929 King Amanuliah of Afghanistan abdicated 

(January 14) ; a bomb was thrown in the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi (April 8) ; 
Nadir Khan was elected King of Afgha¬ 
nistan (October 'i). 

1930 The R-101 was destroyed in France on its 

flight to India (October 5); the Indian 
Round Table Conference was opened in 
London (November 12); Imperial Con¬ 
ference was opened in London ; Simon 
Commission Report published. 

1931 King Alfonso XI 11 of Spain informally 

abdicated the Spanish throne (April 14); 
the summit of Mount Kamet was achieved 
by Mr. F. Smythe’s party (June 29); Lord 
Wilhngdon succeeded Lord Irwin as 
Viceroy of India; inauguration ceremony 
of New Delhi (March 26). 

1932 Assassination of M. Doumer, President of 

France (May 6); The Lothian Committee's 
report was published (June 3); Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald opened Lausanne 
Reparations Conference (June 16); Turkey 
was admitted as a member of the League 
of Nations (July 20); Ottawa Conference 
concluded (August 20); Third Indian 
Round Table Conference began (November 
15)- 

1933 Japan withdrew from the League of Nations 

(July 24); Indian Round Table Conference 
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concluded ; Mount Everest conquered by 
air . The World Economic Conference met 
in London (June 12); Radio Telephone 
Service was inaugurated between England 
and India ; Germany withdrew from Dis¬ 
armament Conference (October 14); King 
Nadir Shah of Afghanistan murdered 
(November 8). 

1934 Indo-J apanese Agreement (January 5); 

Earthquake in Bihar and Nepal (January 
IS); Albeit, King of the Belgians, died 
(February 17): Inauguration of Royal 
Indian Navy (October 2); London-Mel- 
bourne Air Race (October); Report of 
the Joint Select Committee on Reforms 
published (November 22); Election of 
Legislative Assembly. 

1935 Silver Jubilee of the King Emperor George V ■ 

(May 6). 


John Wycliffe was called the "Morning Star of the 
Reformation,” because his views greatly resembled those of 
the ‘ Reformers * in the sixteenth century. 

Florence Nightingale was called the “ Lady with the 
Lamp.” 

Herodotus is known as the “ Father of History.” 

The four English Statesmen—Clive, Wellesley, Lord 
Hastings and Daihousie—were called the “ Makers of 
British India.” 

Sir Walter Scott was called “ The great Unknown.” - 

John Hawkins & Francis Drake were called “ Sea 
Dogs.” 

Edward VII was called the " Peace maker” 
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Admiral Boscawn was known as “ Old dreadnought" 

Lord Stanley was the first Secretary of State for India. 

Sachida Nand Sinha was the first Indian Finance 
Member. 

Sir Robert Walpole was the fifst Prime Minister of 
England. 

Sir Joshua Reynold was the first President of the Royal 
Academy. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States. 

Napoleon was the last King of France. 

Robert Burnel was the first great Chancellor of England. 
^ Lord Canning was the first Viceroy of India. 

James I was the first Stuart King. 

Under Dunstan’s rule as archbishop of Canterbury the 
country was for the first time called u Engla-Land ”, the land 
of the Englishmen. 

Cabinet Government was first introduced in the reign 
of George I. 

Gunpowder was first used in the Hundred Years War. 
George I, King of England, could not speak English. 

Queen Elizabeth did not marry. 

, The Portuguese were the first European invaders 
of India from the sea. 

Alexander’s invasion of India (326 B. C.) is the first 
landmark of Indian history. 
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Important Hindu Dynasties with important rulers. 

... Before 600 B. C. 


The Kuru Empire 
The Kosala Empire 

Shishunga Dynasty 

Bimbisara 

Nanda Dynasty ... 

Nanda 

Maurya Dynasty ... 

1. Chandragupta 

2 . Bindusara 

3. Asoka 

Sunga or Mitra Dynasty 

Pushpamitra 

Kanva Dynasty ... 
Andhra Dynasty ... 

Gupta Dynasty 

1. Chandragupta I ... 

2. Samudragupta 

3. Chandragupta II ... 

4. Kumar Gupta 

5. Skandagupta 

Malwa Dynasty ... 

Vikramaditya 


(B. C. 600—370) 
582 

(B. C. 370—320) 

• • • 

(B. C. 320—184) 

(320—297) 

(297 -264) 
(264—223) 

(B. C. 184—72) 

• • • 

(B. C. 72—27) 
(B.C. 72—430 A. D.) 
(300—600 A. D.) 

(320—326) 

(326—375) 

( 375 — 413 ) 

( 413 — 455 ) 

(455—480) 

(510—580) 
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Vardhan Dynasty... 

• ■ • 

(580—652) 

1. Prabhakara Vardhan 

• • • 

(58O—605) 

2. Raja Vardhan 

• • • 

(605-607) 

3. Harsha Vardhan... 

• * * 

(607-648) 

Rajputs 

• • • 

(1000—1200) 

Mahratta Dynasty 

• • • 

(1664—1748) 

1. Sivaji I 

• • • 

(1664—80) 

2. Sambhaji 

■ • • 

(1680—89) 

3. Sivaji II or Raja Sahu 

• • t 

(1689) 

4. Raja Ram 

■ • • 

(1689—1700) 

5. Sivaji III 

• • § 

(1700—1708) 

6. Raja Sahu (restored) 

• • ■ 

(1708—48) 

Peshwa Dynasty... 

• • • 

(1708—1818) 

1. Balaji Vishwanath 

• • • 

(1714—20) 

2. Baji Rao I 

• • • 

(1720—40) 

3. Balaji Baji Rao ... 

• • • 

(1740—61) 

4. Madho Rao 

• • • 

(1761—71) 

5. Narayan Rao 

• • • 

(1771—74) 

6. Madho Rao Narayan 

• • • 

(> 774 — 95 ) 

7. Baji Rao II 

• • ■ 

(1795—1818) 

Important Mohammedan 

dynasties of India with 

important rulers. 

1. Ghazni 

• • • 

(996—1116) 

Mahmud Ghazni 

• • • 

997—1030 

2. Ghori 

• • • 

(1186—1206) 


Mohammad Ghori ... 1187—1206 
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3. Slartf 

Kutubuddin ... 
Altamash 
Razia Begum ... 
Balban 


( 1206 — 90 ) 

1206—10 
1210—36 
1236—40 
1266—86 


4. Khilji 

Jalaluddin 

Alauddin 


(1290—1320) 
1290—96 
1296—1306 


5. Tughlaq 

Mohammad Tughlaq 
Firoz Tughlaq... 


(1320—1414) 

1325—51 

1351—88 


6. Saiyed 

Khizr Khan ... 


(1414—1451) 
1414—21 


7. Lodi 

Ibrahim Lodi ... 


(1451—1526) 

1517—26 


Moghul Emperors and contemporary British 

Sovereigns. 

8. Moghul —(1526-1761)— 


Babar 

— 1526-30 

— Henry VIII. 

Humayun 

— 1 530-401 

>555-56/ 

— Henry VIII, Edwar 
VI and Elizabeth 

Akbar 

— 1556-1605 

— Elizabeth and 

James I. 

Jahangir 

— 1605-1627 

— James I and 

Charles I. 

Shahjahan 

— 1628-1658 

— Cromwell of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Aurangzeb —■ 1658-1707 —- 

Charles II and 


William III. 

Bahadur Shah — 1707-1712 — 

Queen Anne. 

Jahandar Shah — 1712-1713 — 

Queen Anne. 

Farrukh Siyar — 1713-1718' — 

Queen Anne and 


George I. 

Muhammad'j — 1719-1748 —- 

George I and 

Shah, after 1 

George II. 

two boy j 


emperors J 


Ahmad Shah — 1748-1754 — 

George II. 

Alamgir II — i 754-*759 — 

George II. 

Governors-General of India. 

Warren Hastings 

1774—85 

Lord Cornwallis 

>785—93 

Sir John Shore 

> 793 —98 

Marquis of Wellesly 

1798-1805 

Lord Cornwallis 

1805-07 

Lord Minto 

1807—13 

Marquis of Hastings 

1813—23 

Lord Amherst 

1823-28 

Lord Bentinck 

1828—35 

Sir Charles Metcalfe 

1835—36 

Lord Auckland 

I836-42 

Lord Ellenborough 

1842-44 

Lord Hard in ge 

I844-48 

Lord Dalhousie 

I848-56 

Lord .Canning 

1856—58-. 
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Viceroys of India. 


Lord Canning 

1858—62 

Lord Elgin 

... 1862—"64 

Sir John Lawrence 

... 1864—69 

Lord Mayo 

1869—72 

Lord Northbrook 

1872—76 

Lord Lytton 

1876—80 

Lord Ripon 

... 1880—84 

Lord Dufferin 

1884—88 

Lord Lansdowne 

1888—94 

Lord Elgin 

1894—99 

Lord Curzon 

1899—1905 

Lord Minto 

. . 1905—10 

Lord Hardinge 

... 1910—16 

Lord Chelmsford 

1916—21 

Lord Reading 

1921—26 

Lord Irwin 

1926—31 

Lord Willingdon 

L I *'«. -'.s'- 

1931—><. 


Important Treaties 


Place. 

Rysvvick 


Utrecht 


Date. Parties and provisions. 

1697 Between France, Spain and Holland, 
which put an end to William Ill's 
War against France and Louis 
XIV acknowledged him as king of 
England. 

1713 Between England, Austria, Holland 
and France which terminated the 
war of Spanish succession, sepa¬ 
rated the French and Spanish 
Crowns and admitted the enlarge¬ 
ment of British colonies in Ame¬ 
rica. 
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Place. 

Date. 

Aix-la- 
t chapelle 

1748 

Paris 

1763 

Surat 

1775 

Salbai 

1782 

k 

Versailles 

1783 

Mangalore 

1784 

Seringa- 

pattam 

1792 

Bassein 

1802 


Parties and provisions. 

Between England and France by 
which Madras was restored to the 
English. 

Between the English and French by 
which Canada fell into the hands 
of the English. 

Between the English and Raghoba by 
which Raghoba offered to cede 
Salsette and Bassein for his throne. 

Between the English and Mahrattas 
which ended the first Mahratta 
War. Madho Rao was acknow¬ 
ledged Peshwa and Salsette and 
Bassein were ceded to the English. 

Between England and America which 
ended the American war of Inde¬ 
pendence. England acknowledged 
the independence of the United 
States. 

Between the English and Tipu which 
concluded I and II Mysore War. 

Between the English and Tipu which 
ended IV Mysore war. Tipu 
ceded half his dominion, 300 lakhs 
of rupees and two sons as hostage. 

Between the English and Baji Rao II 
by which the Peshwa entered into 
a subsidiary alliance with the Eng¬ 
lish. It gave rise to the second 
Mahratta War and the extinction 
of the Peshwa. 
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Place . Date . Parties and provisions. 

Deogaon 1803 Between the English and the Bhonsla 

by which the English obtained, 
Orissa and Western Berar. 

Arjungaon 1803 Between the English and Sindhia by 

which the English got all the 
territory between the Jumna and 
the Ganges. 

Amritsar 1809 Between the English and Ran jit 

Singh which established perpetual 
unity between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the State of Lahore. 

Paris (II) 1814 Between the English and French by 

which Napoleon abdicated and 
retired to Elba. Peace was res¬ 
tored in the whole of Europe. 

Sagauli 1816 Between the English and the Nepal 

Durbar which ended the Nepal 
War. English obtained Kumaon 
and the Tarai. 

1826 Between the English and Burmese 
which ended the Fiist Burmese 
War. Assam, Arakan and Tenas- 
serim were ceded to the British 
with a crore of rupees. 

1846 Between the English and Sikhs which 
ended the First Sikh War. Gulab 
Singh was recognised as the ruler 
of Kashmir, and the English got 
the country between the Sutlaj . 
and Bias. 

Versailles 1919 Between the English and Germans 

which brought the Great European 
War to a close. Germany lost all; 
her ewer-seas possessions. 


Yandabo 


Lahore 
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Important battles. 


| Name . 

Date, 

Result. 

Panipat I 

1526 

Babar defeated Ibrahim Lodi and 
killed him. 

Panipat II 

1556 

Akbar defeated Hemu and killed 
him. 

Plassey 

•757 

Clive defeated Sirajuddaula and 
established the supremacy of the 
English. 

Wandewash 

1760 

The English defeated the French. 
The French East India Company 
was abolished. 

Fanipat III 

I76f 

Ahmad Shah Durrani defeated the 
Mahrattas and crushed their 



power. 

Buxar 

1764 

The English defeated Shah Alam, 
Mir Jafar and the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh and got the Diwani of Behar 
and Bengal. * 

The Nile 

1798 

Nelson defeated the French. 

Assaye, } 
Argaonand > 
Laswari j 

ir 

•803 

1 

Wellesley defeated the Mahrattas 
and subdued them. 

Trafalgar 

l80S 

Nelson defeated the French and 
Spaniards. 

Waterloo 

1815 

Allies defeated Napoleon, 
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British Acquisitions in India. 


No. 

Acquisitions. 

Dates .. 

1 

i. 

Madras 

• • * 

1639 

2. 

Bombay 

■ • • 

1668 

3 - 

Calcutta 

• • ♦ 

1696 

4 - 

Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong 

• • « 

1760 

5 - 

Bengal, Behar and Orissa 

• • • 

1765 

6. 

Benares 

• • • 

1775 

7 . 

Circars 

• • • 

1778 

8. 

Salsette and Bassein. 

• • • 

1782 

9 * 

Malabar, Baramahal and Dindigal 

• • • 

1792 

IO. 

i 

Coimbatore and Canara. 

• • • 

1799 

ii. 

Carnatic 

• • • 

l80I 

12. 

N.-W. Provinces 

• • • 

1803. 

13 - 

Bundelkhand 

• • • 

1803 

14. 

Delhi 

■ • • 

1803 

I S* 

Orissa 


I8O3 

16. 

Kumaun 

• •• 

l8l6 

* 7 . 

Poona 

• • * 

I8l8 

18. 

Khandesh 

• * • 

I8l8 

19. 

Ajmer 

■ M 

I8l8 

20. 

Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 

• • • 

1822 

21. 

Assam and Tenasserim 

• * * 

1826 

22. 

Coorg 

• • • 

1833 

23- 

Sindh 

• • • 

1843 

24. 

Satara 

• • • 

18 *8 

25. 

The Punjab 

• • • 

1849 

26. 

Pegu (Lower Burma) 

• • • 

1852 

27. 

Nagpur 

• • • 

1853 
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28. 

Jhansi 

... 1853 

29. 

Berar 

... 1853 

30. 

Tanjore 

... 185s 

3 1 * 

Oudh 

... 1856 

32 - 

Upper Burma 

... 1886 


Historical Terms. 


The Black Death. It was a terrible plague which 
visited England in 1348 and 1349 and carried away more 
than one-third of the population. In the crowded streets of 
the towns and the hovels of the country the people died so 
fast that it was difficult to bury them. 

Bloody Assizes. The special series of trials presided 
over by Judge Jeffreys, when a large number of the rebels who 
had been concerned in the Monmouth Rebellion were sentenc¬ 
ed to death without any trial. Several others were con¬ 
demned to be sold as slaves. The whole number of those 
who perished in the Bloody Assizes was 320, whilst 841 
were transported to the YVest India Islands to work hard 
under a broiling sun till they died. 

Conservatives and Liberals. By the Reform Bill 
passed on June 4, 1832, a great number of people were given 
votes who had not had them before, so that the middle class 
had more voice in making the law, and the nation was much 
more fairly represented in the new Parliament elected in 
January 1833. The only thing to be regretted was that the 
reform, instead of being freely granted, when it was clear that 
^justice required it, was so long delayed. This led the people 
to clamour and riot, in order to get their wishes granted. It 
was during this struggle for reform that the old names of 
Tory and YVhig were replaced by Conservatives for those 
who wished to keep to the old ways, and Liberals for those 
who wished to give freely what the people asked. 
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Crusades. They were military expeditions undertaken 
by some of the Christian nations of Europe with the object 
of wrestling Jerusalem from the hands of the Turks. There 
were eight crusades. They are so called because those who 
undertook these enterprises fixed a cross to their dress as a 
sign of being considered the warriors of Christ. 

Divine Right. It was a theory that tne King derived 
his authority not from the people, but directly from God, to 
whom alone he was responsible. To resist the King was 
therefore declared an act of impiety. 

Doctrine of Lapse. This doctrine was introduced by 
Lord Dalhousie because he found that almost all the princes 
who ruled under British protection abused their powers. 
The doctrine meant the refusal to acknowledge the right of 
a childless Raja or Nawab to transfer the sovereignty of his 
estate to an adopted son and the merging of the sovereignty 
into the paramount power. 

Domesday Book William I ordered in 1086 that a 
general survey be made of England to learn how the land was 
divided and cultivated, and what taxes each man ought to pay. 
The results of this survey were entered in a book called the 
' DOMESDAY Book and from it we learn how much land 
passed into the Norman hands. It tells us, too, that there were 
at that time not more than two millions of people in England. 
The name was derived from domus die , the name of the place 
where the book was deposited in Winchester Cathedral. It 
also means the day of doom, or Judgment. 

Feudalism or feudal system. It was the system of 
Government based upon the tenure of land. According to 
this system the King was the supreme lord of the land. He 
divided the land among the great lords on condition of 
military service. Those who held lands from the King had 
to kneel down before him to do homage to him. The King in 
return bound himself to protect them in the peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment of their lands. 
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The Guerillas. In 1812 Spain swarmed with armed 
men, moving about separately or in small bands. These 
men were called Guerillas. It is a Spanish word meaning 
Vmen fighting in small companies, and not in great battles. 
They shot down the French wherever they found them 
straggling, slipping away easily amongst the hills or forests, 
where they were acquainted with every path. They seized 
money or provisions going to the enemy’s army, and stole 
their horses and guns. 

Gunpowder Plot. It was a conspiracy entered upon 
by a desperate band of Roman Catholics in the reign of 
James I to avenge the harsh treatment to which the Catholics 
were subjected in those days. Cafesby and Guy Fawkes 
were the chief plotters. They resolved to blow up the 
Lords and Commons when they assembled to hear the King’s 
speech at the opening of Parliament on November 5 > 1605* 
Barrels of gunpowder were secreted in the vaults under¬ 
neath the House of Parliament. The plotters wanted more 
K money and so they let into the secret some rich men who 
would be likely to give them money, and one of them inform¬ 
ed the government of the plot. Guy Fawkes and his co-cons¬ 
pirators were arrested and executed. 

Habeas Corpus Act. This Act was passed during the 
time of Charles II. It provided that (1) no subject should 
be imprisoned beyond the sea ; (2) no person after being 
released by the Court should be recommitted for the same 
offence ; (3) no judge should refuse a writ of Habeas Corpus 
Act, directing the jailor to produce the body of his prisoner 
in Court and to certify the cause of his detention ; and (4) 
every prisoner should be tried in the very first or second 
* session of his commitment. 

Hearth-Money. It was an impost put upon every 
hearth or fireplace in the country. Charles 11 was responsi¬ 
ble for its introduction in 1662. It existed for over a quarter 
of a century and yielded £ 200,000 a year. William .III 
abolished it. 
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Mad Parliament. It was held in 1258 at Oxford when 
the barons compelled Henry III to appoint a council pledged 
to carry out certain reforms. 

Magna Charta. There was a long quarrel between 
John on one side and the clergy, the barons and the people 
of England on the other on account of John's tyranny and 
his arbitrary methods of Government. He employed 
mercenaries to help him in carrying out his plans. These 
barons assisted by the clergy and the people forced the King 
to sign the Great Charter on June 15, 1215. 

The Great Charter or Magna Charta was a document in 
which the grievances of the English nation were written. 

According to this the King could not take money when 
he pleased and could not punish his subjects as he pleased. 

Merciless Parliament. It was the Parliament of 1388 
summoned by Richard II, which decreed the execution of 
several of the King’s Ministers and the outlawry of the Duke 
of Suffolk. 

Militia. Henry had learnt from rebellions that he 
must have an English army on which he could rely, and in 
1181 he reintroduced the old West Saxon law of Fyrd or 
military service, by which all freemen had armour, and 
pledged themselves to protect the King and country in times 
of danger. This was quite different from feudal service to a 
lord, and it was the foundation of the ‘Militia’, a body of 
national soldiers trained as a regular army, but only called 
out to defend the country. 

Monroe Doctrine. A formal declaration made by 
President James Monroe that no European Power should be 
permitted to interfere with the concerns of government of 
any of the Independent States of North or South America. 
It also set forth that the American States would not interfere 
in European aff airs - 
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Morton fl Fork. Cardinal Morton, Henry Vll’s chan* 
ccllor, invented a dilemma by the name of “ Morton’s 
Fork According to this rich and poor nobles were equally 
Vplundered, for in his opinion those who lived plainly and 
frugally had evidently saved money, and those who lived 
extravagantly and on a grand scale were evidently wealthy, 
and could therefore afford to help the King. 

Oath of Allegiance. Pope Pius IV finding Eliza¬ 
beth would neither have a legate in England nor send 
ambassadors to his council at Trent, began to treat her as a 
rebellious sovereign ami ordered the catholics not to attend 
the English churches. Parliament was jealous of this inter¬ 
ference and passed an Act, requiring every member of the 
Hou-e of Commons, every public officer and every parish 
priest, to take an oath of allegiance to the Queen, and deny 
the Pope's authority in England. This kept all strict 
catholics out of the House of Commons. The Thirtynine 
Articles of Faith drawn up in Edward VPs reign were now 
A adopted and all the clergy were required to sign them. 

Peace or Kellogg Pact. This pact was signed by 
the representatives of the principal civilised countries of the 
world in Paris on August 27, 1928, for the renunciation of 
war. After a few days the original 15 signatories had been 
increased to over 50 nations. It consists of three articles. 
It was agreed that they will condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relation 
with one another and that the solution of all disputes shall 
never be sought except by specific means. It was named 
after Kellogg, the Secretary of State for the United States 
t of America. 

Permanent Settlement. It was the most famous 
measure of Lord Cornwallis concluded in 1793, when the then 
existing assessment of land revenue, which had been made 
for ten years, was declared to be perpetual. 
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Petition of Right. Tile Commons drew up a ‘ Petition 
of Right ' against illegal taxation, benevolences and impri¬ 
sonment, which was a document granted by Charles l in 
1628. According to this (1) no free man could be sent to 
prison without a cause being shown ; and (2) no person could 
be tried by martial law in time of peace. The House of 
Lords agreed to the petition and though the King struggled 
hard against it, he was so pressed for money that he was 
obliged to give way and on June 7, 1638, it became law. 

Pitt's India Bill It was passed in 1784. It reduced 
the number of councillors from four to three ; established in 
England a Board of control consisting of six members with 
the Secretary of State as president. The Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief were nominated by the Court of 
Directors with the approval of the Crown. The Governor- 
General could not declare war against or enter into treaty 
with any of the princes of India without the express authority 
of the Court of Directors. 

Presbyterians. Were those who wanted to do away 
with the Bishops and the Prayer Book and were against 
congregations. They were so called because they were 
governed by * Presbyters’ or ciders and had no bishops. 
Oliver Cromwell was the head of this party. 

Puritans. They were the persons who desired a form 
of worship more thoroughly purified from the usages of the 
Church of Rome than that which was established in England 
in the reign of Elizabeth. They were earnest, self-derying 
men, led serious lives, and condemned swearing, gamb¬ 
ling, drinking and other vices which unfortunately weie 
common in England. These men disliked all church cere¬ 
monies and thought it wrong to make the sign of the cross 
in baptism. With regard to the State, these men upheld 
very strongly the liberty of Parliament. 

The Reformation. It is the name given to that 
religious revolution which stirred the whole of England and 
a great part of Europe in the i6th century. 
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The Regulating Act. Tliis Act was passed in 1774 
during the administration of Warren Hastings, to ensure a 
better government in India. 

V Its provisions were :— 

(1) The Governor of Bengal was made the Governor- 
General of British India; (2) The Governor-General had 
authority over the Governors of Madras and Bombay who 
could neither make war nor peace without his consent; (3) 
A Supereme Court of Judicature consisting of a Chief Justice 
and three Judges was established in Calcutta; and (4) All 
matters regarding civil and military affairs were laid before 
Parliament. 

Round-Heads. Was the name given to the supporters 
of the Parliament in the great Civil War. They cropped 
their hair short, unlike Cavaliers who wore it in long locks 
falling down to their shoulders. 

Scutage. It was the money paid to feudal tenants in 
lieu of personal military service. It was instituted by 
*Henry II in 1159 and led to the gradual disappearance of 
feudalism. 

Serfs. These were the men who cultivated the land, 
possessed a small amount of land cottages and instead of 
paying their rent in money, performed a number ' f days' 
work for their landlords. They existed in the time of 
Edward III. 

Spanish Armada, A naval expedition fitted out by 
Philip 11 of Spain in 1588 against England, commanded by 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia. It comprised 129 ships, of 
which 65 were each of more than 700 tons; it was manned by 
8,000 sailors and carried 19,000 soldiers, and more than 2,000 
canons, with foe d for 40,000 men for six months. Against 
* this formidable force Elizabeth had only 80 ships, manned by 
9,000 sailors, under Lord Howard of Effingham. The ex¬ 
cellent manoeuvring of the English, their fire ships, and a 
gale from the N -W. combined so effectively to cripple the 
Spanish ships that at length the Armada was scattered in 
helpless confusion. 
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Subsidiary Alliance. This system was introduced by 
Lord Wellesley to establish British supremacy in the whole 
of India by subordinating the Indian princes to the British 
Government in all matters of external policy, by*dismissing 
officers belonging to other European nations, and accepting 
the services of a contingent of troops under the orders of 
the Government of India. 

Wars of the Roses The Wars of the Roses were the 
civil wars between the House of Lancaster and the House of 
York for the possession of the English Crown. They were 
so called because the badge of the House of Lancaster was 
a “Red Rose" while that of the House of York was a Wkite 
Rose". The cause of these wars was that when Henry VI 
fell ill and became mad the Parliament appointed the Duke 
of York as regent. When the King was better he dismissed 
the Duke of York and a war began. There were many 
battles fought, but at last the Duke of York claimed to be 
king by right of birth. The queen was very angry, as this 
would take away the right of her only son. At a great battle 
at Wakefield the Duke of York was defeated and slain. His 
eldest son Edward defeated the King’s party in a bloody 
battle at Towton, and became King as Edward IV. 

Washington Conference. It was convened in 1921 by 
President Harding of the United States of America for the 
purpose of discussing the limitation of armaments and 
pacific problems. 

Whig and Tory. There were two violent parties. The 
Shaftesbury party, called 'Petitioners' who petitioned the 
King to agree to the Exclusion Bill, and the ‘Abhorrers * 
who abhorred the bill. The two parties soon gave each 
other the nick names of 'Whig' and ‘Tory ’. Whig is a 
Scotch word, meaning sour milk or whey and was first 
applied in derision to the Scotch covenanters of the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill and became the name of the popular party that 
opposed the Stuarts and brought about the Revolution of 
1688. Tory is an Irish word meaning to pursue for the 
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sake of plunder. It was first used for Irish robbers, but in 
1679 was applied to the opponents of the exclusion of the 
Duke of York. 

After a little time these names were accepted by the 
parties to which they had been at first applied in contempt. 

Yeomen of the Guard. Commonly called “ Beef¬ 
eaters”. It is a body of foot-guards established in the reign 
of Henry VIII for the protection of the Royal Person. 
These soldiers are now few in numbers and their duties are 
those of attendants at the Tower and appearing in full dress 
upon ceremonial State occasions. 


Indigenous sources of Hindu history before the 
Mohammedan conquest . 

1. Inscriptions (epigraphic); 2. Coins (numismatic); 3. 
Buildings and art (archaeological); 4. Tradition, record in 
literature; 5. Histories and 6. Writings of foreigners. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Indian States. 

There are about 562 Indian States and they comprise 
about two-fifths of the area and only two-ninths of the popula¬ 
tion of India. The States embrace the widest variety of country 
and jurisdiction. They vary in size from petty States like 
Lama in Rajputana with an area of 19 square miles to States 
like Hyderabad with a population of thirteen millions. Their 
administration, with a few unimportant exceptions, is not 
under the direct control of British officials, but it is subject, 
in varying degrees, to the Supreme Government. The 
Chiefs are entitled to British protection, but have no power 
of making war and peace, or sending ambassadors to one 
another or to foreign States. Their military force is strictly 
limited. In case of misrule the Supreme Government can 
dethrone the Chief or temporarily suspend him from the 
exercise of his powers. Some States pay tribute, most do 
not. Generally the States are governed by their Princes, 
Ministers, and Councils, with the advice of a Political Officer 
of the Supreme Government. In the territory of the States, 
British Indian law does not run. 

Of the 108 Princes in the first class, 30 have established 
Legislative Councils, most ot which are at present of a con¬ 
sultative nature only ; 40 have constituted High Courts ; 34 
have separated executive from judicial functions; 56 have 
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a fixed privy purse ; 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of officials; and 54 have pension or provident fund 
schemes. Some of them have shown an admirable zeal for 
education. Of the 562 States the rulers of only 120 States 
enjoy a salute of guns. The title of His or Her Highness 
is conferred on the rulers of only 92 States. 

The States are dealt with by the Governor-General in 
Council through the Political Department. States of the 
first rank have a Resident or Political Officer accredited to 
them by the Government of India. States of lesser impor¬ 
tance are under the care of an Agent to the Governor-General. 
Still smaller States have a Political Agent, who is himself a 
Deputy of the Agent to the Governor-General. 


Principal Indian States. 


Alwar—It is a hilly tract of land in the east of Rajpu- 
tana. The administration is carried on by His Highness the 
Maharaja with the assistance of five Ministers, members of 
his Council and departmental officers. The state is rich in 
minerals. It stood first in recruiting soldiers from Rajputana 
at the time of the Great War. 


Area 


—3,185 sq. miles. 


Population 


— 749 , 751 - 


Revenue 


*—60 lakhs. 


+ Salute —17 guns. 

Baroda —An executive council consisting of the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the State carries on the administration, 
subject to the control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by 
a Dewan and other officers. The State is very advanced, 
having been the first to establish a system of free and com- 
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pulsory education. It is the pioneer of the library move¬ 
ment in India, having spread a net-work of libraries all over 
the State. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 8,164 sq. miles. 

— 2,443,007. 

— 276.98 lakhs. 

— 21 guns. 


Bhopal —The principal Muslim State in Central India, 
ranks next in importance to Hyderabad among the Moham¬ 
medan States of India. 


His Highness is the head of the Government and is 
assisted by an Executive Council consisting of five members 
and one secretary. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 6,902 sq. miles. 

— 729 , 955 - 
~ 34 , 90 , 973 - 

— 19 guns. 


Bikanei —It is the second largest State in Rajputana. 
His Highness is the head of the administration of the State 
assisted by a Prime Minister and Chief Councillor. A 
Legislative Assembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 members, 20 out of whom are elected members. It 
meets twice a year. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 23,317 sq. miles. 

— 936,218. 

— Li7,42,357. 

— 19 guns. 
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Datia—It is a progressive little State in Central India. 
There is a Legislative Council of 35 members of whom 20 
are elected. The Executive and Judicial functions have 
I been separated. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 912 sq, miles 
~ I58»834- 

— 18 lakhs. 

— 15 gun. 


Gwalior—The State is in direct relation with the 
Government of India and the administration is conducted 
by a Council of Regency during His Highness’ minority. 
The State has a representative Assembly called the 
“ Majlis-e-Am ”. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 26,367 sq. miles. 

— 35,23,070. 

— 2,41,79,000. 

— 21 guns. 


Hyderabad—The premier State, administration of which 
is carried on by a regular system of departments on lines 
similar to those followed in British India. It is the weal¬ 
thiest State in India. The State has a Legislative Council 
of twenty members eight of whom are elected, and an 
Executive Council of six officials with a President. It 
maintains its own paper currency, coinage, postal system, 
railways and army. The State possesses great natural 
resources and is one of the largest producers of oil-seeds in 
A the world. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 82,698 sq. miles 

— 14,146,148. 

— 892.43 lakhs. 

— 21 guns. 
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Indore— 1 1 is a progressive State in Central India. It 
is under the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja 
assisted by a Legislative Committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom seven are elected. The State has nine 
spinning and weaving mills. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 9,902 sq. miles. 
—- 1,325,000. 

— 1,3 5,00,00a 

19 guns. 


Jaipur —It is the fourth largest State in Rajputana. 
His Highness the Maharaja was invested with full powers in 
1931. In his administration he is assisted by the Cabinet. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 16,682 sq. miles. 

— 2 Aj i,775' 

- 1,25,00,000. 

— 17 guns. 


Jodhpur—It is the largest State in Rajputana. The 
administration is carried on with the aid of a State Council 
with His Highness the Maharaja as President. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 36,021 sq. miles 

— 2,125,982. 

— 1,40,00,000. 

— 17 guns. 


Kapurthala —The rulers of Kapurthala State in the 
Punjab are Sikhs, but the majority of people are Mohamme¬ 
dans. There is a complete bifurcation of judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions. A new Legislative Assembly has been formed 
composed of 45 members, of whom 30 are elected by joint 
electorates based on adult male'franchise. 
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Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


•-652 sq. miles. 

— 316,757. 

— 37 lakhs. 

13 guns. 


Kashmir anil Jammu —The territory known as the 
Jammu and Kashmir State is generally mountainous. The 
administration is carried on by His Highness the Maharaja 
with the help of an -Executive Council. There is a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly with a non-official majority. There is an 
independent High Court of Judicature. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 84,258 sq. miles. 

— 3,220,518. 

— 2,70,00,000. 

— 21 guns. 


Mysore*— This is one of the most advanced States in 
India. The administration is conducted by the Dewan and 
two Members of the Council under the control of Hi9 
Highness the Maharaja. There are two constitutional 
Houses in the State—the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council consisting of 263 members. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 29,483 sq. miles. 

— 6,557,302. 

— 3.73.38.110. 

— 21 guns. 


Patiala —This is the largest of the Phulkian States, 
and the premier State in the Punjab. The State possesses 
valuable forests and is rich in antiquities. 



Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 
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— 5,932 sq. miles. 

— 1,625,520. 

— 1,35,00,000. 

— 19 guns. 


Rewa—It is the largest State in the Central India 
Agency. The administration is carried on by His Highness 
the Maharaja with the aid of a State Council consisting of 8 
members, of which His Highness is the President. 


Area —r 13,000 sq. miles. 

Population — 1,587,445. 


Revenue 


— 60,00,000. 


Salute 


17 guns. 


Travancore —It is one of the largest Indian States in 
South India. The Government of the State is conducted 
in the name and under the control of His Highness the 
Maharaja. The Dewan is His Highness’ Chief Minister. 
The several departments are constituted mostly on the 
British India model. There is a legislature consisting of an 
Upper and a Lower House. The Assembly consists of 62 
non-official and 10 official members and in the State Council 
there are 27 non-officials. 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 


— 7,625 sq. miles. 

— 5,095,973- 

— 2,41,36,000. 

— 19 guns. 


. Udaipur —It is the premier State in Rajputana. It is 
rich in minerals and has many archaeological treasures. 



Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Salute 
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— 12,753 S( h miles. 

— 1,566,910. 

— 60,00,000. 

— 19 guns. 


Chamber of Princes. 

The report on the Indian Constitutional Refoms by Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated that it was desired to 
call into existence a permanent consultative body which 
would replace the Conference of Princes which had periodi¬ 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy. It was suggested 
that the Viceroy should be President and in his absence one 
^of the Princes should be chairman. It was further suggested 
in the Joint Report that the Council of Princes should be 
invited annually to appoint a Standing Committee to which 
the Viceroy might refer decisions affecting Native States. 
The Report also recommended the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission to inquire into disputes in which Native States might 
be concerned and also into cases of misconduct, etc., etc. 

At the end of January 1919, a conference of Ruling 
Princes was held at Delhi to consider this scheme. There 
was some dispute over the representation. Some said that 
the membership should be open to only rulers enjoying full 
powers, while others considered that others should also be 
given some measure of representation. A Council of Princes 
/was instituted and the new house was named Narendra 
Mandal (House of Princes). 

* 

In the next conference held in November 1919, Lord 
Chelmsford propounded a general scheme for a Chamber of 
Princes approved by His Majesty’s Government. 
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The main function of the Chamber is to discuss m? 
affecting the States generally or of common concern to Si 
and to British India. The Chamber is not to discuss t 
internal affairs of individual States and the actions of indivi 
dual rulers. * 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the Duke of 
Connaught on February 8, 1921, and quickly developed a 
vigorous life. Its presidential duties are entrusted to ai 
elected chancellor, and its detailed business is attended to b\ 
an elected standing committee of six members. This meeti 
twice or thrice a year at the headquarters of the Government 
of India and one of its important functions is to discuss with 
the various departments of the Government of India matters 
in which the administration of both the States and British 
India are concerned. The Committee reports to the Cham¬ 
ber, which meets annually. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala is the Chancellor 
of the Chamber. Until 1929 the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential but by a resolution passed in 
February 1929 all meetings have ordinarily been made open 
to the public. 

The Chamber consists of 120 members of whom 12 repre¬ 
sent 127 States and the remaining 108 are members in their 
own rights. * 

At a conference convened by the Viceroy in May 192; 
a representative group of Princes urged the appointment 1 
a special committee to examine the relationship existin 
bet'/.ecu themselves and the Paramount Power and to suggt 
means for securing effective consultation and co-operatic, 
between British India ami Indian States and for the settle 
ment of differences, and in pursuance of this, a committee 
under the title ot •"Indian Slates Committee ” was? appointed 
under the chairmanship of Sir Harcourt Butler on Deceinbe* 
17, 1927. 

(For details see “BUTLER COMMITTEE” on pages 
25-26, Chapter 1.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Prominent People. 

Abercyrombe, Sir Ralph. An English general who 
fought in the Seven Years’ war. He defeated Napoleon’s 
army at Alexandria, but was himself killed in the battle. 

* 

Abruzzi, Duke of the. Greatly distinguished himself 
by Arctic exploration. In 1899 he advanced nearer to the 
North Pole than any previous explorer had done. Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Italian Navy from 1915 to 1917. 

Abul Fazl. He was born in 1551. In 1574 be was 
nrescnted to Akbar, and was made Prime Minister. He 
vrote Ain-i-Akbari in Persian, which gives a full account of 
Akbar’s administration. He was the most favourite of 
Akbar. He was killed in 1603 at the instigation of Prince 
r alem. 

Agha Khan. The spritual head of the Khojahs and 
^leader of the Indian Mohammedan community. Created 
K.C.I.E. in 1897 and G.C.I.E. in 1902. Has had striking 
^successes on the English turf, winning the Derby and 
Cesarewitch in 1930. He was granted the rank and status 
of a first class chief with a salute of 11 guns in recognition 
of his war services. 
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Alberuni. An Arabic scholar and philosopher who 
came to India with Mahmud of Ghazni. He wrote a very 
valuable account of India in Arabic. 

Alfonso. He is the ex-monarch of Spain and is a 
man of millions. He acceded to the throne of Spain in 1886 
and deposed on April 14, 1931. 

Amanullah. The ex-King of Afghanistan. Toured in 
Europe in 1928 and on his return endeavoured to introduce 
great reforms in his kingdom, which were resented by the 
priest-hood and he was forced to fly the country in 1929 and 
settled in Italy. 

Amulree, Lord. Ex-Secretary of State for Air. Suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Thomson when the latter was killed in the 
R-IOI disaster. 

Andree, Salomon August. A Swedish explorer, who 
attempted in 1897 to reach the North pole by balloon, but 
except for a message by pigeon despatched two day9 after 
his ascent, was never heard of again. 

Archimedes. A Greek geometrician and philosopher 
of remarkable power, who discovered the principles of the 
lever and of specific gravity and invented the famous 
archimedean screw. 

Aristotle. The most famous of all Greek philoso¬ 
phers, was a disciple of Plato, after whose death he retired 
from Athens, and later on undertook the education of 
Alexander the Great. At Athens he founded a school of 
Philosophy. 

Asquith, H. H. Prime Minister 1908-16. He is 
famous for his strong forward policy with regard to Parlia¬ 
ment Bill, Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Church Bill. 

. ifaden-Powell, Lord. Attained great popularity by 
his brilliant defence of Mafeking during the Boer War. He 
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organised the South African Constabulary and was Inspector- 
General of Cavalry from 1903-07. He founded the Boy 
Scouts organization in 1908 and is Chief Scout of the world. 

Bairam Khan. A wise general and a great politician 
at the court of Humayun. He was made Akbar’s regent. 
When Akbar took the reigns in his hands, he was allowed to 
go on pilgrimage to Mecca on an annual pension of Rs. 50,000 
but was killed by an Afghan in the way. 

Bede. Was a monk who translated the New Testa¬ 
ment from Greek into English and also wrote an “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical History of England.'* 

Bell, A. Graham. Famous for his invention of Tele¬ 
phone. He also invented the photophone, and devoted 
much attention to the education of deaf-mutes. Was award¬ 
ed the Volta-Prix by the French Government and he also 
received the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society. 

Benn, Capt. W. Wedgwood. Became M. P. in 1906; 
joined Labour Party in 1927; Secretary of State for India, 
i9 2 9-3 *. 

Berliner, E. Famous for his invention of gram mo- 
phone. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. She was an Irish lady and is 
famous for her Home Rule campaign. She was arrested in 
1917 for seditious writings. She was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1917. She founded the Hindu 
College at Benares and the National University at Madana- 
palle. Benares Hindu University conferred a doctorate on 
. her. She was the head of the Theosophical Society and 
wrote several books on the subject. She died on September 
*9, *933- 

Birdwood, Field Marshall, Sir William, R. Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1925-30. Master of Peterhouse 
College since 1931. 
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Black Prince. Was the eldest son of Edward III. He 
won the battle of Crecy. 

Black, T. Campbell. Won the Mac Robertson Inter¬ 
national Air Race of 1934. 

Boadicea. The Queen of the Iceni who was the great 
heroine of Britain. She fought against the Romans and 
poisoned herself. 

Booths General William. Founded the Salvation 
Army in 1878. Presided at an International Salvation 
Army Congress in London in 1904. Died in 1912. 

Bose, Sir Jagdish Chandra. Eminent Indian Scien¬ 
tist. Founder of the Bose Research Institute. A Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He gained a world-wide reputation for 
his researches into plant physiology. 

Burke, ’Edmund. A great Irish author, orator and 
statesman. He conducted the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

Burton, Sir Richard. Explorer, orientalist and dip¬ 
lomatist, who became famous after making a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1853 disguised as a Mohammedan. Later he did 
much exploring in Central Africa and wrote several books. 
His greatest work was the translation of the Arabian Nights, 
a work in 16 volumes. 

Captain Riley. Winner of the Viceroy's Air Race 
Trophy, 1933. 

Caxton. Introduced the art of printing in England 
during the reign of Henry VII. 

Chamberlain, Sir Arthur. First Lord of Admiralty 
since 1931; Foreign Secretary and Deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons, 1924-29 ; Secretary of State for India, 
1915-17; Recipient of the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1926; 
Lor‘d Privy Seal, 1921-22. 
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Chaplain Charles. World-renowned “film” artist. 

Chatterji, Sir AtuI Chandra. High Commissioner 
*for India, 1925-31; Chief Secretary, U. P. Government, 
1919 ; Government of India delegate to International Labour 
Conference, 1919 ; Geneva, 1921 ; 1924-26; 1928-30; Member 
of Imperial Economic Committee, 1925-31 ; Indian Govern¬ 
ment Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930; Member 
of the India Council, 1931 ; Leader of Indian Delegation to 
Ottawa Conference. 

Chawla, R. N. Accompanied Mr. Engineer on the 
flight ftom India to England for the Agha Khan prize. The 
Government of India gave a handsome reward for his 
enterprize. 

Cobham, Sir Alan. A famous aviator of England 
who flew in an all-British aeroplane from London to Cape 
Town and back in 1926 and was awarded the Royal Air 
•■Force Medal. 

Colt, Samuel. He invented the revolver and patented 
it in 1835. It was universally adopted after being used with 
great effect in the war with Mexico. 

Conway, Sir Martin. A famous traveller and explo¬ 
rer. Climbed the Himalayas 23,000 ft. and Alps from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

Crookes, Sir William. An eminent British scientist, 
whose discoveries in Chemistry awl electricity have been of 
the greatest importance. He discovered thallium and in¬ 
vented radiometer. 

% 

Cunningham, G. Champion of one mile race by run¬ 
ning in 4 m. 6 8/10 sec. in 1934. 

Curie, Madame. A world-famed scientist who dis¬ 
covered Radium. 
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Daleep Singh, Kumar. Nephew of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar known as “ Ranji ” in the world of cricket. 
Played brilliantly in the 2nd Test match for England making 
173 runs against the Australians at Lord’s in 1930. 

Darwin. He was the man who caused the greatest sen¬ 
sation in the world of thought since Newton discovered the 
law of gravitation. He was the distinguished scientist, 
whose Origin of Species first clearly formulated and elabo¬ 
rated the theory of evolution. Was the greatest biological 
specialist. 

Davey, Sir Humphrey. He made himself famous for 
his invention of safety lamp. 

Dollfus. Was the Chancellor of Austria. He became 
famous for his anti-nazis activities and was shot dead. 

Drake, Sir'Francis. A distinguished seaman of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, who made many adventurous voyages. He was 
a leading figure in the attack on, and destruction of, the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. He was the first Englishman to 
sail round the world, 

Drummond, Rt. Hon. Sir Eric. The first Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, 1919-33 ; British Ambas¬ 
sador to Italy from 1933. 

Dunstan. Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Edgar, the Peaceful. He encouraged literature, music and 
art; established schools and brought school masters from 
foreign countries. 

Earhart, Miss Amelia. She was the first woman to 
cross the Atlantic alone by air. 

Eastman, B. Won 880 yards race by running in 1 m. 
49 8/10 sec. in 1934. 

Edison. An eminent American electrician arid inven¬ 
tor. Invented and improved printing telegraph. 
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Einstein. Prominent for his theory of Relativity, 

Engineer, A. M. A young man who won the Agha 
Khan prize for a solo flight from England to India. He was 
4 the first Indian to perform the feat. 

Fa-hien. He was a Chinese Buddhist monk who 
visited India at the time of Chandragupta II in order to visit 
Buddhist places. He spent three years at the Pataliputra 
monastery and two years at Tamralipti and travelled from 
Sind to Bengal. He left an interesting account of his travels 
and description of the country. 

• 

Fahrenheit, G. D. A Dutch scientist, who introduced 
quicksilver in the construction of thermometers and laid 
down the Fahrenheit thermometric scale. 

Faizi. A man of distinction at the Court of Akbar. 
He was a physician and a poet. lie was the author of ioi 
* books and had a fine library of 4,300 choice manuscripts. 
He translated the Maluibharat from Sanskrit into Persian. 
He was born in 1547 an d died * n I S^7« 

Farishta. A historian, who wrote an account of the 
events of the seventeenth century in Persian. 

Firdausi. Was an eminent Persian poet who composed 
Shahnama containing the heroic deeds of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
He expected a handsome reward from the King which he 
did not get and died broken-hearted. 

Ford, Henry. One of the richest men in the world. 
Inventor of the well-known Ford Motor Cars. 

► 

Franklin, Benjamin. The famous American States¬ 
man and philosopher. He took part in framing the 
Constitution of the United States. He made a series of 
scientific inventions and also invented the lightning conduc¬ 
tors besides other inventions. 
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Frobisher, Sir Martin. Was the earliest of British 
navigators to attempt to find the North-West passage to 
India. For his services in connection with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada he was knighted. 

Froebel. Was the founder of the Kindergarten system 
of education. 

Galileo. The great Italian astronomer. Discovered 
the law of pendulum vibration. Constructed the first 
telescope. 

Gama, Vasco de. The adventurous Portuguese 
navigator, who discovered the sea-route to India in 1498 by 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 

Garibaldi. An Italian, famous for generalship and 
patriotism. 

Gladstone, William. The great liberal statesman 
of the 19th century. He became Premier in 1868 for the 
first time and introduced his two Home Rule bills. 

Gokhale, G. K. He founded the Servant of India 
Society in 1905. He was sent to England to give evidence 
before the Welby Commission. In 1899 he was elected a 
member of the Legislative Council and in 1901 he became a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. He was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Public Service Commission in 1912. 
Died in 1915. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas. Was the wealthiest London 
merchant. He built the first Royal Exchange and founded 
Gresham College. 

Hahnemann. German physician who founded the 
system of Homeopathy. 

Henderson, Rt. Hon. Arthur. Foreign Secretary, 
1929-31 ; President of World Disarmament Conference from 
1932 ; Awarded prize of £ 2,200 by the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion for his work for Peace and Disarmament in April 1933. 
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Hertz, Heinrich. Famous for his invention of 
Wireless. 

Hippocrates. The father of Medicine. Was a native 
of Thessaly. Practised and taught in Athens. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel. Secretary of State for Air 
1923-24 ; Secretary of State for India since 1931. 

Hoover, Herbert C. President of the United 
States of America 1929-33; Former Minister of Commerce. 

Howe, Elias. An ingenious American who was the 
inventor of the first sewing machine, by which he made a 
great fortune. 

Huen Tsang. He was a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. 
He set forth on his travels about 629 A. D. and came to India 
in 630 A. D. in the reign of Harsha and remained for 15 
years and left India in 644 A. D. He became an intimate 
friend of King Harsha. 

1 

Hugo, Victor. The great poet, dramatist and novelist 
who headed the Romantic movement in France in the 
nineteenth century. 

Inchcape, Earl of. Was a member of the Geddes 
Committee in 1922 and came to India as President of the 
Retrenchment Committee. 

Jansen. Famous for his invention of microscope. 

Jardine. He was the captain of the M. C. C. to 
Australia in 1932. 

Jenner, Edward. Became famous by his discovery 
of the vaccination system of alleviating small pox. Parlia¬ 
ment made him grants amounting to £ 30,000. 

Johnson, Amy. First woman to perform the feat of 
solo-flight from England to Australia, 
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Kipling, Rudyard. Famous for his stories and poems. 
Has been called “ the Laureate of the British Empire ” Re¬ 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1907. 

Lesseps, V. Ferdinand de. He conceived the plan 
of the Suez Canal and completed the work in 1869. 

Lincoln, Abraham. President of the U. S. A. in 
1861. Delivered his anti-slavery pronouncement, which led 
to the Civil War of 1861-65. 

Linlithgow, Marquis of. Civil Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty. Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
President of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Lister, Lord. Achieved renown for his discovery of 
the antiseptic treatment. 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. D. Prime Minister, 
1917-22; M. P. since 1890; Chancellor of Exchequer, 
1908-15 ; Ex-Secretary of State for War. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph. A pioneer of wireless 
telegraphy. Also the inventor of machinery for dispelling 
fog. 

Lothian, Marquis of. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the National Government which was formed in 
1931. Also famous for his services in South Africa. Was 
Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee of 1932. 

Macadam, J. L. Was a Scottish engineer, who 
invented a process of road repairing. 

MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Prime Minister, Labour 
Government, 1924, 1929-31 ; National Government, since 
1931,; President, Round Table Conference, 1930-31; Presi¬ 
dent, Lausanne Conference, 1932. 
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Magellan, Ferdinand. A famous Portuguese navi¬ 
gator, who led the first expedition to sail round the world. 

t Marconi. An ingenious Italian electrician. Deve¬ 
loped wireless telegraphy. Received the Nobel Prize for 
Physics in 1909; Senator of Italy. 

Marty, W. World's champion in high jump in 1934 
(206 c. m.). 

Maxwell, J. C An eminent scientist and mathe¬ 
matician. Was the writer on heat, light, electricity and 
kindred subjects. He also invented wireless waves. 

Magasthenes. He was a Greek ambassador at the 
court of Chandragupta. He spent a long time in India and 
wrote a careful account of Indian system of Government. 

4 Mitra, Sir B. N. Member, Viceroy’s Council, 1924- 
30 ; Delegate to Round Table Conference. Held ministerial 
offices since 1896; Military Accountant-General, 1919; 
High Commissioner for India since 1931. 

Mollison, J. A. He made a record solo flight from 
Australia to England in 1931 ; again attempted in the 
London-Mclbourne Air Race in October, 1934, but failed 
owing to some trouble in his aeroplane. 

Montessori, Maria. She invented the * Montessori ’ 
method for infant education. A brilliant educationalist. 

Mosley, Sir Oswald. Head of the British Union of 
^Fascists. 

Murad, A. M. A young man who was the first 
Mohammedan pilot in India who flew from Calcutta to Cape 
Town for the Agha Khan prize. 
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Mussolini. Was a socialist exile in Switzerland. 
Founder of Fascisti movement. Prime Minister of Italy. 

Nansen. The Norwegian explorer who started his 
North Polar expedition reaching the highest altitude hitherto 
attained. 

Naoroji, Dadabhai. He was the first Indian Member 
of the British Parliament. Founded the East Indian Asso¬ 
ciation in England to educate the English public about 
Indian affairs. Was elected President of the Indian National 
Congress for three times. Bombay University conferred a 
Doctorate on him in 1917. 

Napier, Baren. The Inventor of Lograithms. 

Nelson, Horatio. A celebrated English Admiral. 
He shattered the fleet of Bonaparte in 1769 and won the 
battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. He was killed in 1805. 

Newton, Sir Isaac. Great mathematician and phi¬ 
losopher. He discovered the law of gravitation and the 
method of fluxions. 

Nightingale, Florence. Was a noted figure in the 
Crimean War, where she organised a band of nurses winch 
did great service in relieving the sufferings of the soldiers. 
Her system was adopted and developed in all parts of the 
world and she was honoured with a testimonial of £50,000 
which she applied to the founding of the Nightingale Home 
for Nurses. 

Nobel, Dr. Alfred B. Inventor of dynamite. Was 
a Swedish engineer and chemist who amassed a large fortune, 
a great portion of which at his death in 1896 he set apart as 
a fund for awarding prizes every year, each worth £8,000, in 
physics, chemistry, physiology or medicine, literature and 
peace promotion. 
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O’ Duffy. Was the Leader of Blue Shirts in the Irish 
Free State. 

Omar Khayyam. Was the great Persian poet. He 
*is famous for his “ Rubaiyat .” 

Panini. Celebrated author of famous Sanskrit 
Grammar. 

Pasteur, Louis. An eminent French scientist, who 
is famous for his researches in connection with hydrophobia, 
bacteriology, and the specific germs of cholera and other 
diseases. Founded the Pasteur institute in Paris. 

Peach, Charles. British Nationalist and Geologist; 
famous for the discovery of first remains in the Devonian 
State near Polperro. 

Peary. An Arctic explorer and naval commander of 
great distinction, who undertook several expeditions to the 
Polar regions and made several important discoveries. 

Pioncare, M. Ex-President of the French Republic; 
a former Prime Minister; formed a Ministry in 1926; died 
in 1934. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac. Founded the Pitman system of 
shorthand. 

Plato. Renowned Greek philosopher; greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself by lectures and writings ; was Socrates's 
disciple. 

Pythagoras. Great Greek philospher. Taught the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls and also a system of 
astronomy. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Was one of the first great 
men of India during early British rule. He belonged to 
Bengal and was a great scholar and reformer. He is the 
founder of the Brahtno Sainaj. 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter. An eminent seaman, courtier, 
and scholar. Founded the colony of Virginia in 1584. The 
introduction of tobacco and potato into Europe dates from 
this discovery. Atone time he was in great favour at the, 
court. He was supposed to be implicated in a conspiracy 
and was a prisoner for twelve years, where he wrote his 
History of the World. In 1615 James set him at liberty in 
order to head an expedition to Guiana in the hope of finding 
gold, but being unsuccessful he was again imprisoned on his 
return and finally beheaded. 

Raman, Sir C. V. He specialised in the diffraction 
of light and sound; was made a Fellow of the Royal Society; 
went on a lecture tour in Canada in 1924 ; was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Science Congress in 1928 ; v/as knighted 
in 1929 and awarded the Hughes Medal by the Royal Society 
for his studies on Abnormal scattering of Light on November 
IO, 1930. He has been appointed as Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science for 15 years from April 1933. 

Ramsay, Sir William. He discovered argon thereto 
unknown constituent of the air, also new atmospheric gases, 
neon, krypton and xenon. He also discovered Helium. 
Got Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1904. 

Ranjit Singh, Prince. H. H. Maharaja Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar spent many years in England before succeed¬ 
ing to the title; was a popular cricketer and attained excep¬ 
tional success as a batsman in the ‘nineties’; was the first 
man to score over 3,000 runs in one season. 

Reader, A. C. Was the first flier across the Atlantic. 

-1 

Reaumar An eminent French Chemist, who invented 
the thermometer which bears his name. 

Riley, Captain. Winner of the Viceroy’s Air Race 
Trophy in 1933. 
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Rockefeller, John D, Said to be the richest man in 
the world. Began life as a book-keeper. Later he began oil 
refining and made so many improvements that he became 
a millionaire and gave over £ 20,000,000 to Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Roe. Sir Thomas. He was an ambassador at the 
Moghal court from 1612 to 1615. He advocated the doctrine 
of peaceable commerce in India, but failed to secure a regular 
commercial treaty between the Emperor of India and the 
King of England. 

Rontgen, C. W. Was the German Scientist who 
discovered the Rontgen rays in 1895. He also made other 
important laboratory investigations. 

Ross, Sir Ronald. A great Scientist who discovered 
maleria. 

Scott, C.W.A. Won the MacRobertson Interna¬ 
tional Air Race in 1934. 

Simon, Sir John. Solicitor-General 1910-13 ; Attor¬ 
ney-General 1913-151 Home Secretary in the Coalition 
Government. As chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Indian affairs visited India in 1928-29; Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Simpson, Sir J. Y. The discoverer of the utility of 
chloroform as an anaesthetic and one of the most accom¬ 
plished experimental surgeon of the 19th century. 

Smith, Kingsford. First man to fly round the 
World. 

Smuts, General. Premier of South Africa 1919-24. 
His Government resigned after a general election in 1924 
resulting in his defeat by General Hertzog’s party. 
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Snowden, Philip. Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
first Labour Government in 1924 and again in 1929. 

Socrates. A distinguished Greek Philosopher. Was 
the son of a sculptor. His chief mission of life was to sift 
and preach mankind. He obeyed oracleon voice, that was 
his guide. Was charged with impiety, found guilty and 
sentenced to death. When the fatal day came he calmly 
drank the poison which terminated his career. 

Stephenson, George. Was mainly engaged in ordi¬ 
nary colliery occupation. Afterwards came into touch with 
the working of Watt’s steam engine. He won his first*great 
triumph by putting a locomotive on the line that was able to 
draw a train of 38 carriages, laden with goods and passengers 
at the rate of 12 miles an hour. He subsequently, assisted 
by his son Robert, constructed the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, and after that the railway era commenced. 

Stevenson, Robert. He invented the “flashing” 
system of throwing light at sea. 

Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson. Was an inventor of 
photography and discoverer of the Auto-type process, and 
of the art of making rapid dry plates. He also invented the 
incandescent electric lamp. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. An Indian poet of interna¬ 
tional fame, who won the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1913. 
His best known poem is ‘ Gitanjali\ 

Todar Mall. He was a Khatri and a devout Hindu. 
Was the chief adviser of Akbar in matters of revenue, 
finance and currency. Under his direction, a survey was < 
carried on in several of the suba/is. 

Towiceill. Invented the barometer and improved the 
microscope and the telescope and made several other 
discoveries. 
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Trivithick. Invented the road locomotive, the first 
steam propelled vehicle for passengers. The Stephensons 
took up the principle from him. 

Trotsky, Leon D. V. One of the leaders of the Bol¬ 
shevist revolution and a strong supporter of Lenin. 

Tshekedi. Leading politician in Turkey. 

VirginiaWan Wie Miss. Won for the third year in 
succession American Wowen’s championship in 1934 in 
Golf. 

Waddle, C. An Englishman domiciled in South 
America, set out in 1933 011 a world tour on a bike to acquire 
first hand knowledge about the custom and modes of living 
of various races in the world. 

Walpole, SirfRobert. A great statesman. Me was 
the first person who received the title of Prime Minister. In 
1739 against his own judgment he was led to declare war 
against Spain to avenge the ill-treatment of British people 
and prevent the searching of English vessels by Spaniards. 
At last he found so much opposition to his ministry that he 
resigned in 1742 . He relieved from duty more than 100 
export and 40 import articles, a policy which extended the 
scope of British commerce. 

Watt, James. He conceived the idea of high-pressure 
steam-engine and took out his first patent in 1769 , the 
engine was only used for mining operations until 1785 , when 
it was applied to other factory. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles. Was an eminent Scientist 
who is famous for his first application of the principle of the 
electric telegraph. He also invented the Stereoscope. 

Whitley, J. H. Speaker of the House of Commons 
from 1921 - 28 . Chairman of the Royal Commission on La¬ 
bour in 1929 . 
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Wilberforce. A distinguished agitator and orator in 
favour of anti-slave trade in the reign of George III. 

William, Sir John. Founder of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

Wyclif, John. He was a man of great learning and 
was commonly called the “ Morning Star of Reformation''^ 
because he was the first man to make changes in the doctrine 
and practice of the church. He translated the Bible from 
Latin into English. 

Young, Rt. Hon. Sir Hilton. Minister of Overseas 
Trade in the National Government. Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency. 

Zeppelin, Count Ferdinand Von. Was the inventor 
of the huge dirigible airship bearing his name. 
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Prominent Authors and their Works. 

Addison, Joseph. The Spectator; Cato; The 
Tatler. 

Aikin, Lucy. Life of Addison; Memoirs of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

Akensicle, Mark. Pleasures of Imagination. 

Arbuthnot, John. History of John Bull. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin. Light of Asia; Sohrab and 
Rustum. 

Austen, Jane. Sense and Sensibility; Pride and 
Prejudice. 

Beattie, James. The Ministrel. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Old Road; The Hills and the 
Sea ; The Modern Traveller. 

Bronte, A. Wildfell Hall. 
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Bronte, C. Jane Eyre ; Shirley ; Villette ; The Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights. 

Browning, Robert. Strafford; The Blot on the 
Scutcheon ; Dramatis Personae. 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress; The Holy War. 

Burke, Edmond. Reflections on French Revolution ; 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

Burton, Sir Richard. Translation of the Arabian 
Nights in 16 volumes. 

Byron, Lord. Hours of Illness; Childe Horold’s 
Pilgrimage. 

Caine, Sir Hall. The Shadow of a Crime; The 
Prodigal Son. 

Carlyle, T. Sartor Rcsartus; The French Revolution. 

Clarendon, Lord. History of Rebellion. 

Collins, W. W. All the Year Round; The Dead 
Secret; The Woman in White ; Household Words. 

Conan Doyle, Sir A. Sherlock Holms ; Uncle Beruc. 

Cooper, J. F. The Spy ; The Pilot; The Patl 
Finder ; The Dear Slayer. i 

Cowper, William. The Task. 

. Crockett, S. R. The Standard Bearer; The Stickit 
Minister. 
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Darwin, Charles Robert. Origin of Species ; 
Decent of Man. 

4 Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens, Charles. Pickwick Papers ; Oliver Twist ; 
Barnaby Rudge ; A Talc of Two Cities. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. Vivian Grey. 

Dryden, John. Absalom. 

Fielding, H. Tom Jones ; Joseph Andrews; Amelia. 
Firdausi. Book of Kings. 

Gibbon, Edward. Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire. 

« Gilbert, Sir William. Trial by Jury; H. M. S. 
Pianafore; Patience; The Mikado. 

Gilson. The Lost Empire. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield; The De¬ 
serted Village. 

Gray, Thomas. Elegy ; Ode to Adversity. 

Grundy, Sydney. Mammon ; A Pair of Spectacles; 
Sowing the Wind ; The Degenerates. 

Harraden, Beatrice. Ships that Pass in the Night; 
#n Varying Moods ; The Fowler ; Interplay. 

Henty. In the Reign of Terror; By Conduct and 
Courage ; The Young Buglers. 

Homer. Odyssey; Iliad. 
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Hood, T. The Song of the Shirt; The Bridge of 
Sighs. 

Hugo, Victor, Le s Miserables. 

Jeffeoson, Joseph. Van Winkle. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel. The Vanity of Human 
Wishes; Russelas; The Idler ; Lives of the Poets. 

Jones, Henry Aither. The Silver King; Saints 
and Sinners ; The Middleman ; The Liars ; Hypocrites. 

Keats, John. Endymion ; Odes; Isabella. 

Kingsley, C. Alton Locke. 

Kipling, R. Light that Failed ; Rewards ; Fairies ; 
A Ballad of East and West. 

i 

Lamb, Charles. The Essays of Elia. 

Lee, Nathaniel. The Rival Queens; Theodosius; 
Nero. 

Lewis, M. G. The Monk. 

Locke, John. Human Understanding. 

Locke, J. W. The Fortunate Youth; The Beloved; 
Vagabond ; Stella Maris. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver J. Faith and Science, 

Longfellow, H. W. The Slave’s Dream. 

Lytton, E. B. The Last Days of Pompeii ; The 
Caxtons. 

Macaulay, Lord. Lays of Ancient Rome. 
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Marlowe, Christopher. Tamburlaine the Great; The 
Jew of Malta ; Dr. Faustus. 

Mason, W. Origin of Inventions. 

Maxwell, H. W. The Bivouac ; George Stephenson. 

Mayo, Miss Katherine. Mother India. 

Meredith, George. Ordeal of Richard Feverel; 
Evan Harrington ; Rhoda Fleming ; The Egoist; Diana of 
the Crossways ; The Amazing Marriage. 

Mill, John Stuart. Principles of Political Economy ; 
Essay on Liberty ; Utilitarianism. 

Millais, Sir John E. The Eve of St. Agnes ; Autumn 
Leaves ; The Order of Release ; Effie Deans ; Bubbles. 

Milton, John. Paradise Lost; Paradise Regained. 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. 

Morris, William. Earthly Paradise. 

Munro, N. The New Road ; The Shoes of Fortune. 

Newman, Cardinal. Lead Kindly Light. 

Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat. 

Parnell, Thomas. The Hermit. 

Paterson, W. R. Benjamin Swift ; The Death Man ; 
Lady of the Night. 

Philip*, John. The Splendid Shilling ; The Tatler. 
Philips, Stephen. Herod; Ulysses. 

Plato. -^Dialogues ; Republic. 

■ 

Poe, E. A. The Raven ; The Bells ; Tales of Mystery. 
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Pope, Alexander. Essay on Man. 

Raleigh. Sir W. History of World. 

Ramsay. Allen. The Gentle Shepherd. 

Reade. Charles. The Cloister and the Hearth*; 
Never Too Late to Mend. 

Richardson, S. Pamela. 

Ruskin, John. Sesame and Lilies. 

Saadi. The. Garden of Roses ; The Orchard. 

Schiller, J. C. F. The Robbers ; William Tell ; Mary 
Stuart. 

Scott, Sir Walter. The Lady of the Lake ; The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel The Lord of the Isles ; Waverley ; 
Antiquary ; Rob Roy ; The Pirate; Kenilworth ; The 
Monastery; Tne Abbot. 

Shakespeare, William. The Merchant of Venice ; As 
You Like It ; Hamlet ; Julius Caesar ; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ; Romeo and Juliet ; The Comedy of Errors ; 
Othello; King Lear ; Much Ado About Nothing. 

Shaw, G. B. Man and Superman ; Heartbreak 
House ; The Man of Destiny; The Apple Cart. 

Shelley, Percy. Adonais ; The Cenci; The Revolt of 
Islam ; The Witch of Atlas ; Alastor. 

Sheridan, R. B. The Rivals ; The Duenna ; Relapse ; 
The School of Scandal; The Critic. 

Shirley, James Love Tricks ; The Maid’s Revenge ; 
The Traitor. 

Smiles, Dr, Samuel. Self Help. 
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Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations; Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. 

Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queen ; Shepherd’s Calen- 

A dar. 

Sphor, Ludwig. The Last Judgment; The Fall of 
Babylon. 

Steel, Sir Richard. Tatler; The Spectator; The 
Guardian. 

Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped ; Catriona ; Treasure 
Island. 

Steward, Dugald. Elements of Philosophy of Human 
Mind; Outlines of Moral Philosophy; Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers. 

Stowe, H. B. Uncle Tom’s Cabin; The Minister’s 
Wooing. 

Sue, Eugene. The Mysteries of Paris ; The Wander¬ 
ing Jew. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour. Tempest; The Pro¬ 
digal Son; The Light of the World; Trial by Jury; H. M. S. 
Pinafore ; Patience ; The Mikado ; The Yeomen of the 
Guard ; Ivanhoe. 

Swift, J. Gulliver’s Travels ; A Tale of a Tub. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindra Nath Gitanjali; The Post 
Office; The Wreck; Shapmochan; Chitra ; Red Orleanders. 

Taylor, John. Penniless Pilgrimage. 

Tennyson,.Lord Alfred. Harold ; Queen Mary ; The 
Princess ; In Memoriam ; Idylls of the King. 

Thackeray, William. Vanity Fair ; Pendennis ; The 
Newcomes; The Virginians. 
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Thomson, James. The Seasons ; Liberty; The Castle 
of Indolence. 

Turguenieff. A Nest of Nobles ; Fathers and Sons ; 
Smoke ; The Diary of a Superfluous Man. 

Weyman, Stanley. Red Cockade. 

Wells, H. G- Tono Boungy ; Kipps. 

Whyte-Melville. The White Rose ; Good for Nothing. 

Wieland, Christopher. The Golden Mirror. 

Wilkie, Sir David. The Rent Day; The Blind 
Fiddler ; Blind Man’s Buff; The Village Politicians. 

William, Sir Monier. Translation of the Shakuntala. 

Wolfe, Charles. The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Wordsworth, W. The Excursion. 

Wycherley, William. The Country Wife ; Love in a 
Wood ; The Plain Dealer ; The Way of the World. 

Young, Edward. Night Thoughts ; The Revenge. 

Zangwill, Israel. The Melting Pot. 


Female Literary Writers. 

The Brontes. Jane Eyre; Shirley; Villette; The Pro¬ 
fessor ; Wildfell Hall; Wuthering Heights. 

Mrs. Browning. Aurora Leigh. 
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George Eliot, Adam Bede. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. Robert Elstneres. 

Jane Porter. The Scottish Chiefs. 

Jane Austin. Pride and Prejudice. 

Marie Correlli. Master Christian. 

Madam Roland. Appeal to Prosterity. 

Marie Edgeworth. The Absentee. 

Mary Somervile. The Mechanism of the Heavens; 
Personal Recollections. 

Miss Katherine Mayo. Mother India. 

A Mias Marjorie Bowen. The Viper of Milan. 

Sappho. Unrequited Love. 

Edith Sitwell, Bucolic Comedies; Gold Coast Cus¬ 
toms ; Collected Poems. 

H. B. Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Explanation of General Terms. 

Albert Medal. A medal of the Society of Arts, given 
to scientific men, inventors etc., and also awarded for gallant 
deeds in saving life on sea or land. 

Alimony. It is an allowance made to a wife out of her 
husband’s income for her maintenance either during a matri¬ 
monial suit or at a legal separation. 

Allegiance. It is the tie which binds the subject to 
his sovereign for the protection that the sovereign affords 
to the subject. 

Alma Mater. It is the name which a student applies 
to the place of learning where he was educated. 

Amateur. One who practises an art for the love of 
it and not as a means of livelihood. 

* 

Anachronism. A confusion of dates and events, as 
when a thing is assigned to an earlier period than it belongs 
to. To represent persons of the eighteenth century riding 
in a railway train would be an obvious anachronism. 
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Analogy. A method of argument whereby an inference 
is drawn from one set of facts and applied to another to 
which it has some resemblance. 

i 

Anarchism. It is a communistic propaganda, in which 
revolutions and violence have a prominent part. In Russia, 
Germany, Italy and the United States there is a strong 
undercurrent of anarchism. 

Apogee. The point in the moon’s orbit at the 
greatest distance from the earth. 

Aqueduct. A canal bridge for conveying water. 

Barbette. An elevated platform in fortresses or on 
war vessels from which heavy guns are fired. 

Beacon. A post placed on shoals or rocks to warn 
^mariners of danger. 

Bengal Light. It is a blue signal-light, used at sea 
in time of shipwreck. 

Blackleg. I s used for a workman who acts against 
the interest of his fellows. 

Black Maria. Name given to the Police Van in 
which prisoners are conveyed from the Police Court to 
prison. 

Blank Verse. Poetry that scans but does not rhyme. 

Block System. A system of working trains in which 
•ho train is allowed on to a section ol line so long as any other 
train is on that station. 

Blue-Bird. A habitant of North America, deriving 
its name from its deep blue plumage. It is one of the few 
song birds of America. 
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Blue-Books. Acts of Parliament, reports, or papers 
issued by order of Parliament. They receive the name from 
their usually being enclosed in blue covers. 

Blue Ensign. Official flag flown by certain vessels 
auxiliary to the Royal Navy. 

Blue-Nose. Nickname given to the inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia. 

Blue Pidgeon. The deep sea lead used for sounding 
the depth of water. 

Blue Ribbon. A term in general use to express the 
highest prize in any form of competition. 

Blue Stocking. A name given to women of literary 
pretensions. 

Bolshevism. It is the most extreme form of republic. 
Lenin and Trotsky are its chief leaders. They established 
their ferocious ideas of government and attracted a large 
portion of the population. 

Borstal System. A system of detaining juvenile adult 
criminals in a reformatory for a considerable time under con¬ 
ditions intended to make them useful citizens. The system 
was introduced in 1902 at Borstal near Rochester. 

Braille. A system of printing which enables the blind 
to read by means of touch. 

Cadet. A name given to a younger son of a noble 
family. It is also applied to young men in training for 
offleership in the army or navy. 

Cenotaph. A monument to one who is buried else¬ 
where ; an empty tomb. 

. Comedy. A dramatic piece of pleasant or humorous 
character. 
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Communism. It is a theory which claims to abolish 
private property and establish the absorption of all proprie¬ 
tary rights by the State for the common good. 

i 

Commutation of Pension. Conversion of a portion 
of pension into a lump sum payment. 

Conscription: A system of compulsory enrolment for 
naval or military service. 

A Consequential Change. A change which is neces 
sary in one place in consequence of an alteration elsewhere 
made. 

Contemporary. One living at the same time. 

Convention. An assembly of representative persons 
delegated to decide important questions. 

4 Cumulative Vote. A system which allows a voter to 
give all his votes to one candidate or distribute them as he 
pleases. 

Curfew. It was a bell which was rung at 8 o’clock in 
the night in the towns and villages of Britain by the orders 
of William the Conqueror as a signal for the people to put 
out their lights and fires. 

Dead Heat. A race in which neither of the com¬ 
petitors wins. 

Die-H ard. A term applied to one who resists to the 

last. 

|r Dirigible. A balloon that can be steered and propelled 
in any direction. 

Draught. The distance in feet from the lowest part 
of the bottom of a vessel to the actual water line at which 
the vessel is floating. 
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Embargo. Government order preventing ships leaving 
port. 

Epic. A heroic narrative poem dealing with impor¬ 
tant events and introducing supernatural features. 

Evolution. A theory of the gradual development of 
things from a rudimentary form of existence to one more 
complex or higher in character. 

Extradition. The act of giving up fugitives from 
justice by one country to another. 

Fascism. A brotherhood instituted in Italy in 1918 
under the auspices of Signor Mussolini. 

Facsimile. An accurate copy of an original letter, 
document, manuscript or drawing, etc. 

Fatalism. It is the doctrine that all events are pre¬ 
ordained and must happen, as opposed to reason. 

Furlough. A term denoting holiday leave granted to 
non-commissioned officers and privates in the British Army, 
or home holiday leave given to British officers serving 
abroad. 

Geneva Convention. An international agreement 
regarding the treatment of the wounded in war and the ame¬ 
lioration of the evils of warfare. 

Guillotine. A name commonly applied to especially 
drastic rules adopted in the House of Commons to shorten 
the discussion on some bill. 

Guano. A manure composed chiefly of the excre¬ 
ment of sea birds. 
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Hansard. Former title of the Reports of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Proceedings. 

Hansom. A light two-wheeled cab with the driver’s 
seat raised behind. 

Hush Money. Money paid as a bribe to secure 
silence. 

Iliad. A great epic poem composed by a blind Greek 
poet named Homer about 3,000 years ago. 

Illusion. It is a wrong perception by the pre¬ 
conceived ideas rather than the actual nature of the thing 
perceived. 

Imperial Federation. A scheme to federate or bind 
the colonies more closely to the mother country. 

Indictment. A formal document of accusation setting 
forth the criminal charges upon which a person has to be 
tried before a jury. 

Insignia. Marks or badges of office or honour, such 
as stars, ribbons or other designating objects worn by 
holders of prominent offices or members of special orders. 

Interim reply. A reply which is sent to a communi¬ 
cation pending a final decision which has not yet been 
reached. 

International Arbitration. The settlement of dis¬ 
putes between nations by a committee of independent per¬ 
sons from other countries. 

Investiture. The ceremony of conferring honour, 
office, or position; the investment of the recipient with 
badge or public recognition. 
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Jolly boat. The smallest boat carried on a ship, and 
us ed mostly for fetching provisions. 

Jury. A body of men selected and sworn to hear 
and pass verdict upon evidence brought forward at a trial, 
inquest or inquiry. 

Kleptograph. A burglar-alarm, which takes a photo¬ 
graph of the burglar. 

Knapsack. A bag containing necessary articles which 
a soldier carries strapped to his shoulder. 

Labyrinth. A combination of roads and passages so 
constructed as to render it difficult for any one ignorant of 
the clue to trace the way to the central part. 

Larceny. The unlawful taking and carrying away 
of personal property of others. 

Libel. Is a defamatory publication upon a person by 
writings, pictures, images, etc. 

Local Option. Power given to local authorities to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicants. 

Locarno. An agreement among the principal nations 
for disarmament. 

Mai cl-: n Speech. The first speech of a new member 
in a public body. 

Marseillaise. The national anthem of the French 
Republic. 

Martial Law. It is enforced during the outbreak of 
rebellion for the punishment of those who break the law. 
The area in which martial law is proclaimed comes entirely 
under.control of the military power. 
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May Flower. The name of the ship which conveyed 
the Pilgrim Fathers from England to America in 1795. 

Melodrama. A kind of romantic and sensational 
drama. 

Metric System, it is the decimal method of calcula- 
, tion. 

Metronome. An instrument for beating time during 
the performance of a musical composition. It has a double 
pendulum, and is wound up like a clock. 

Microbe. A minute living organism which causes di¬ 
sease. 

Mirage. An optical illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the earth appear 
as if reflected in a surface of water. 

Moat. A ditch dug round a fortress as a means of 
defence. 

Mobilization. I s a process by which an armed force 
passes from a peace to a war footing. The mobilization of a 
unit therefore means its completion for war in all respects. 

Moratorium. An emergency act allowing a Govern¬ 
ment bank to suspend payment in specie for a given time. 

Mormons. A religious and social sect in America 
#mong whom polygamy is permissible. 

Naafi. Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes, known 
to the services as ‘ Naafi \ conducts the canteen and Institute 
service for His Majesty’s Forces. 
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Nation-building departments. Those departments 
of Government which were transferred to the, control of 
Ministers are called ‘ Nation-building' or 'Transferred' depart¬ 
ments. V- 

National Debt Money lent to Government for 
national purposes. 

Nepotism. A term indicating a bestowal of office or 
patronage amongst relations by undue favouritism or 
influence. 

Non-cognizable. An offence for which the culprit 
cannot be arrested by the police without a warrant. 

Nullipara. A woman who has never borne children. 

Ostrich-like Policy. Closing one’s eyes and thinking 
that because one cannot see, one cannot be seen. 

Parturition. The act of giving birth to a child. 

Passive Resistance. Refusal to pay rates and suffer¬ 
ing distraint of goods in consequence. 

Pin money. An allowance made to a lady for dress 
and other personal expenses. 

Polygamy. The practice of having more than one wife 
at the same time. 

Primipara. A woman who has given or is about to 
give birth to her first child. 

Prince of Wales. Edward I commanded the Welsh , 
King to come to do homage at his coronation, but because 
he jrefusfed, Edward invaded Wales and the Welsh King and 
his brother were executed. After their death Wales was , 
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made one country with England in 1284 arid was governed 
according to English law. But Wales was not totally sub¬ 
dued till 1295 when the son of the Welsh King was captured 
*^nd imprisoned. To win over the Welsh, Edward gave the 
title of Prince of Wales to his son who was born at Carnarvon 
Castle in 1301. It is frovt this time that the eldest son of the 
English monarch has been called ‘ Prince of Wales.' 

Proportionate Pension. Pension which is calculated 
on the length of service on which an officer is permitted to 
retire before completing the full term of service. 

Rebate. Discount allowed upon a bill which is paid 
before maturity. 

Rebus. A kind of word puzzle in which pictures of 
things are given in place of words and letters. 

Red Letter Day. Any day of special significance. 

Renaissance. A term designating the revival of lite¬ 
rature, painting and architecture making the transition from 
the middle ages to the modern world. It is a movement 
which was most prominent in France in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Responsive Co-operation. A phrase denoting a 
critical attitude towards Government coupled with readiness 
in certain circumstances to receive lucrative posts from 
Government. 

Reuter. A telegraphic news service. 

Rontgen Rays. Were discovered in 1895 by Professor 
Rontgen of Wurtzburg, By the aid of X-ray, photographs 
can be obtained of objects enclosed in solid bodies, enabling 
bullets and any solid bodies of metal, as well as bones, etc., in 

body to be perfectly located and investigated. 
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Royal Commission. A body of experts commis¬ 
sioned by His Majesty the King to enquire and report into 
matters of an important nature. 

Rural. The population of villages is called Rural. 

Scotland Yard. The headquarters of the Metropolitan 
London Police force which occupies premises in Whitehall 
and is famous for its highly developed C. I. D. 

Skiagraph. A photograph taken by X-rays. 

1 Slander. Defamation in spoken words or meaning 
gestures. 

Submarine. A boat that can be submerged and can 
travel below the surface of the sea. 

Subsidy. A grant made by the State in aid of certain^ 
undertakings. 

Swastika. Nazis national flag in Germany. 

Tragedy. A drama with a mournful and dreadful 
ending. 

Travellers 1 Tree. The name given to a peculiar kind 
qf tree lyhich grows in Madagascar, its branches and leaves 
forming themselves into the shape of a peacock’s tail. 

Treasure-Trove. A legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or elsewhere, and 
for which there is no owner. T 

Trilogy. A series of three dramas. 

Union Jack. I s a * present composed of three heraldic 
crosses, vi*. y the cross of St. Andrew, forming the blue and 
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white basis; upon which lies the red and white cross of St. 
Patrick; and upon the whole rest the red and white cross of 
St. George, dividing the flag vertically and horizontally. 

The original Union Jack combined only the St. George 
and St. Andrew crosses, and was adopted on the accession of 
James VI of Scotland to the throne of England in 1603. 
A further alteration was made to the Union Jack after the 
Union with Ireland in 1801. 

Urban, The population of both towns and cities is 
called Urban. 

Veto. The refusal to sanction a resolution passed 
at a public or business meeting or of a proposed piece of 
legislation. 

Vitamins. Component of certain natural food subs¬ 
tances which are essential to assimilation and metabolism. 

White Elephant. A term to designate & gift that 
Causes the recipient more trouble or cost than it is worth. 

White Paper. A parliamentary document on a public 
matter recently enquired into. 

Yellow Press. Newspapers which make a feature of 
sensational articles* 

Zeppelin. An airship of the lighter species. 

Zionists. A body of people mostly Jews whose aim 
Is to restore Palestine and make ii home for the Jewish 
nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Commerce and Labour. 


Agenda. A list of business to be transacted or dis¬ 
cussed at a meeting. 

j 

Assets. Arc the whole of the funds, money, goods, 
and.other property of every description belonging to a" 
person or company, which may be made liable for debts. 


Assignment. A document of transfer of loan, per¬ 
sonal property or rights, etc. 

Balance of Trade. An expression denoting the 
difference between the aggregate value of the imports and of 
the exports of a country. 

Bank Bill. A bill of Exchange drawn by one bank 
upon another. 

Bank Note. A promissory note issued by a bank* 
payable to bearer on demand. 


Bill of Exchange. Money in the form of either specie 
” ’ *y >i > w v i*. :i *h- hipped abroad in payment of debts 

contracted in foreign countries. The usual way of discharg- 
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ing such a liability' is by means of a Bill of Exchange, Which 
is defined as * an unconditional order in writing' addressed 
by one person to another, signed by the person giving it, 
* requiring the person to whom it is addressed to pay on de¬ 
mand or at a fixed determinable future time a certain sum tot 
the order of a specified person, or to bearer. 

Bill of Lading. An acknowledgment of shipment of 
goods’ with terms for their transport. 

Bill of Sale. A document assigning personal pro¬ 
perty and generally given as security for a loan* ■. 

Bonus An extra dividend occassionally paid to 
shareholders in public companies when extraordinary profits 
are realized. Also a periodical addition made to Life Assur¬ 
ance Policies out of the ordinary profits of the business. 

r > 

, Building Society. A society formed for the purpose of 
raising, by the subscription of its members, a stock or fund 
for making advances to members upon security of freehold# 
copyhold or leasehold estate by way of mortgage. 

Bull. One who buys, or contracts to buy, shares in 
the expectation of a rise in price, with a consequent irealiza* 
tion of profit on them by settling day. 

Bullion. Uncoined gold and silver in the mass. 

Carat. A term used in assessing the value of gold and 
precious stones. In connexion with gold, it represents the 
^proportion of pure gold contained in any gold alloy, and for 
mis purpose the metal is divided into 24 parts. 

Casting Vote. The vote given by the chairman of a 
meeting to decide the point when the votes of members 
present are equal. 
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Chamber of Commerce. An association of mer* 
chants, traders and manufacturers, etc., organised to promote 
the interests of trade. Such Chambers exist in Bengal, Bom* 
bay, Burma, Ceylon, Cocanada, Karachi, Madras, Punjab, ^ 
and the United Provinces. 

Circumstantial Evidence. Evidence which when 
lifted and put together leaves no room for doubt as to one's 
guilt, even though none saw the culprit doing the deed. 

Consignee. A person who receives goods from his 
principal for sale on his behalf. 

Cottage Industries. Industries on a small scale and 
small capital are called cottage industries, e.g., match industry 
and embroidery. 

Credit Note. It Is an acknowledgment, by a seller, 
of a sum due to the purchaser on account of packages, etc. 

p 

Customs. A tax levied on goods which are import* 
•d Into India or exported. 

Debenture. A document signed by a public officer, 
corporation or company acknowledging indebtedness for 
money lent and guaranteeing repayment with interest. 

Debit Note. It is a note giving particulars of an 
allowance claimed in respect of defective or damaged 
good 9 . 

Equated Time, Is the time when several debts falling 
due at alfRarent times may be paid together. 

Exchange. A term applied to the remittances of- 
money between different countries, by which sums in the 
money of one country are exchanged for sums of equiva- , 
lent value in the money of another. 

‘Free Board. The distance from the main or upper 
deck to the load water line of a vessel. 
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Freight. Charges paid to a shipowner for carrying 
goods. 

Gilt-edged Securities. Stocks on which the interest is 
* absolutely safe for any income-producing investment. 

Horse Power. A measure of force equal to the 
lifting or dragging of 33,000 lbs. per minute. 

Joint Stock Bank. A bank whose capital is subscribed 
by shareholders. 

Joint Stock Company. It is an association of indivi¬ 
duals for the purpose of engaging in any undertaking, trade 
or business, or an association of members, the shares of 
which are transferable. 

Lay Days. The agreed number of days allowed for 
shipping and unshipping cargo. 

« Lease. A document setting fcrth the conditions of 
a contract for letting lands or buildings for a life, a term 
of years, or at will, usually in consideration of an annual 
rent. 

Legal Tender. Form of money which can be used as a 
legal quittance ojf a debt which cannot be refused by the 
creditor. 

Limited Company. A company in which the liability 
of the members or shareholders is strictly limited to the 
amount of the shares for which they have subscribed, or 
agreed to be responsible. 

Lloyd's Register. A register or list containing detailed 
»particulars of all vessels afloat of 100 tons and upwards. It 
also contains a list of shipowners, ship builders, docks and 
harbours and also statistical information regarding shipping. 

Lock-out. The act of an employer, who, by reason of 
trade disputes, or other cause, closes his factory or work¬ 
shop against his employees. 
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Par. The price equal to the nominal value. 

Above Par. The price above the nominal value. 

Below Par . The price below the nominal value. 

Par of Exchange. When money of the same standard 
and weight in one country yields money of the same standard 
and weight in another country the exchange is then said to 
be at par . 

Power of Attorney. A document authorising the person 
to whom it is given to act in all respects as the granter of the 
power, in relation to matters specified in the document. 

Protected Tariff. Is one framed with a scale of import 
duties calculated so as to raise the selling price of import 
articles to an extent which restricts competition with indi¬ 
genous products which are thus protected. 

Proxy. One who acts for another, or the written 
authority for such action. 

Quorum. A term indicating the number of members of 
any association or company necessary to be present at any 
meeting before business is transacted. 

Rate of Exchange. The transformation of the money 
of one country into that of another at a certain rate which 
varies from day to day. 

Reparations. Sums payable by one country to another 
under the provisions of a peace treaty and to repair loss and 
damage sustained by the payee country during the war. 

Royalty. Is a payment made by one person to another- 
in return for some privilege or concession. 

Sinking Fund. It is a fund created by setting apart a 
proportion of the profits of a company or the revenue of a 
government with the object of extinguishing the debt or 
loan. 
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Sleeping Partner. One who has invested his money in 
business without taking an active part in its management. 

Specie. Coin ; metallic currency as distinguished from 
^paper currency. 

Standard Money. Is a coin whose value in exchange 
depends upon the intrinsic value of the metal it contains. 

Standard.Goid. Is composed of 22 parts of pure gold 
and two parts of copper alloy. 

Standard Silver. Consists of one half pure silver and 
one half alloy. 

i 

Stock Exchange. A market in which stocks, shares 
and securities of similar nature are bought and sold. 

Surrender Value. That amount of a policy which the 
insurance company is willing to give to the insured if the 
flatter surrenders or abandons his policy and extinguishes his 
claim upon them. 

Tariff. A list of duties charged on specified articles. 
The term is also applied to any list of charges. 

Tender. It is an offer to supply certain things, perform 
certain acts, or pay a specified sum, but it is not binding 
until accepted. 

Trade Mark. A distinguishing mark on goods to 
indicate that they are the goods of the proprietor of such 
trade mark by reason of manufacture, selection, dealing with 
or offering for sale. 

* Trade Union. Union formed to protect the trade 
interests of its members by the subscription of collective for 
individual bargaining between workmen and employers. 

Turnover. The total sales of a trader within a given 
period. 
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Underwriter; One who undertakes to himself pay 
the required sum sufficient to cover the deficiency .if the 
public fail to subscribe to the shares of the newly formed 
company. 

Unlimited Company. A Company, the members or 
shareholders of which are personally liable to contribute 
to the payment of the whole of the debts of the concern 
as well as the costs of liquidation. 

Way Bill. A list of passengers or goods carried by a 
public conveyance. 

Important Manufactures. 

Paper Mills.—(i) Titagarh (2) Kankinara (3) Raniganj 
(4) Upper India Couper Mills, Lucknow, and (5) Rea Mills 
at Poona. 

Bata—Shoe makers. 

Wills—Cigarettes. 

Lever Brothers—Soap makers. 

Rally Brothers—Cotton and wheat merchants. 

Bayer—Cafiaspirin, the tonic for pains. 

Flit—The mosquito killer. 

Ky-ko—Kerosine oil fan. 

Shell—Petrol. 

Kodak —Film and Photographic goods. 

Gillette—Safety razor. 

Alpha Sensola—Rugs, etc. 

Poisons*—Coffee. 

Beck—Beer. 

White Horse—Whisky. 

Big Ben—Alarm Watch. 

‘Haig & Buchanan 1 —Whisky. 
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Oakes—Cigar. 

TennenU—Beer. 

Shalhnar—Paints. 

Zig Zag—Cigarette paper. 

Coates—Gin. 

All top ps—Beer. 

Pears—Soap; Cyclopaedia. 

B. S. A.—Cycle; Gun. 

Goodyear—Motor tyre. 

Huntley & Palmers—Biscuits. 

Valet—Safety^azor. 

Dunlop—Tyres. 

Commercial Magnates. 

Lord Melchell— Chemical Industry . 

Mr. Reginald McKenna— Banking . 

Lord Kylsant— Shipping. 

Sir Thomas Lipton— Tea Industry . 

Sir Henri Deterding— Petroleum transport. 

Sir David Yule— tea, coal , oil, flour and rubber. 


Co-operative Movement. 

This* movement was started with a view to relieve 
cultivators from indebtedness. On account of their poverty, 
combined with want of education cultivators had to 
•incur heavy debts to meet occasional expenses, the improve¬ 
ment of lands or ceremonial objects and they had therefore 
, to seek the assistance of money lenders, who advanced 
loans on excessive rates of interest. The Co-operative Society 
provides them with a suitable institution in which to lay by 
their savings and teaches them the valuable lesson of self- 
help by being its members. 
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The Co-operative Credit Societies Act (*X of 1904) was 
passed in 1904 during Lord Curzon’s government. The Act 
was further amended in 1912 (Act II of 1912) by which 
certain defects were removed and which resulted in the for¬ 
mation of other kinds of Co-operative Societies. In October, 
1914, Government appointed a committee under Sir Edward 
Maclagen to enquire and examine such matters as the cons¬ 
titution and working of central and provincial banks, the 
financial connection between the various parts of the co¬ 
operative organization, the audit, inspection, and manage¬ 
ment of all classes of societies and the utilization of reserve 
funds. The report was issued in September 1915. 

Under the Reforms the co-operation has been made a 
provincial as well as a transferred subject. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The original Workmen's Compensation Act (Act VIII 
of 1925) came into force with effect from ist July, 1924. 
Prior to that date, it was impossible for an injured work¬ 
man to recover any damages or compensation for any injury 
sustained by him in the ordinary course of his work, except 
on the rare occasions when his employer was liable at 
Common Law for his own personal negligence and the 
dependants of a deceased workman could, in other rare 
cases, claim damages under the Indian Fatal Accidents Act 
of 1855 (Act XI 11 of 1855) if the accident was due to the 
wrongful act, neglect or fault of the person who caused the 
death. Under the Workmen's Compensation Act, however, 
payment of compensation upon liberal scales is made 
obligatory upon all employers whose employees are covered, 
even in cases where there is no negligence, and injured 
workmen, or the dependants of those killed, may now obtain 
compensation in all cases where personal injury is caused 
by accident arising out of and in the course of employment^ 
with the exception of certain accidents directly attributable 
to misconduct, breaches of rules and orders and disregard of 
safety devices. 
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This Act was further amended in 1929 to make improve¬ 
ments, remove defects and include certain other classes of 
workmen who were not included in the Act of 1923. In 
February 1931 the Act was further extended to cover work- 
m men engaged in the construction, etc., of aerial ropeways. 

The Act was originally intended only to cover industries 
which were both organised and hazardous but, following the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour, the 
Government of India decided to extend it to cover as many 
classes of organised labour as possible and not to limit it 
to the more hazardous employments. A Bill to amend the 
Act along the lines of the recommendations of the Labour 
Commission was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
on February 22, 1932, and, after being circulated for opinion 
and referred to a Select Committee for report, it was, with a 
few minor modifications, finally passed into law in Septem¬ 
ber, 1933, under the title of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Amendment Act, 1933. Not only has the amending Act 
introduced wide changes in the underlying principles govern¬ 
ing the grant of compensation, but it has also increased, 
very considerably the scales of compensation payable, the 
increases in the cases of the highest and lowest paid 
employees being approximately 100 per cent and an increase 
of approximately 40 per cent on an average for all emp¬ 
loyees. Numerous additional important classes of labour 
have been brought within the scope of the legislation, 
numbering over two millions, and. apart from railway ser¬ 
vants, the Act now applies to some nearly seven millions of 
industrial workers in the country, as well as to certain 
agricultural pursuits such as plantation labour. 

The Act extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan, the Sonthal Parganas (in Bihar and 
^rissa), the Northern and Southern Shan States of Burma, 
Aden, the Military Cantonment of Bangalore, the Andaman 
Islands, and certain parts of Hyderabad State. It does not 
apply directly to all Indian States but the States of Mysore, 
Baroda and Mandi (Punjab) have followed the lead of British 
India in this respect by introducing similar legislation. 
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The Act-does.not apply to all manual labourers, what¬ 
ever the occupations may be, subject to certain maximum 
earnings, as in the case of the legislation in most Western 
countries, but the persons deemed to come within the defi¬ 
nition of ** workman ” are specifically included by description , 
of the employments in which they are engaged. All work¬ 
men (with the exception of certain casual labourers employed 
otherwise than for the employer’s trade or business) who are 
employed on monthly wages not exceeding Rs. 300 in certain 
occupations, are covered. 

In India the Act is administered and disputes are 
decided by a single official designated a " Commissioner ” 
appointed by the Local Government and sitting by himself 
but .with power to summon an expert assessor if necessary. 
In Bengal and Madras, one Commissioner has been appoint¬ 
ed for the whole of the Presidency while in the Bombay 
Presidency one Commissioner has been appointed for the 
more important industrial areas. In other provinces, such 
as Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, etc., the Commissioner i 
appointed is usually the District Magistrate or the District 
and Sessions Judge or Senior Sub-Judge within his respec¬ 
tive jurisdiction. 

The amended Workmen’s Compensation Act, as already 
indicated, was finally passed into law on 9th September, 
1933. It came into operation with effect from 1st January, 
1934* The provisions regarding the new scales of compen¬ 
sation payable and the new classes of labour covered became 
effective as from the 1st July, 1934. 


*< 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Medicine. 


Abscess. A collection of pus within any tissue of the 
body. 

Acne. A chronic skin disease, an inflammation of the 
sebaceous glands ' and hair follicles, commonly those of the 
,face, nose, back and chest. 

Actinotherapy. The treatment of disease by exposing 
the body to the invisible ultra violet rays. 

Agraphia. A condition produced by disease of the 
brain whereby the patient becomes unable to express his 
thoughts in writing. 

Amentia. Mental deficiency. 

Anaemia. Want of blood. 

Anaesthetic. A drug which produces insensibility «. g. 
chloroform, ethejj, laughing gas, etc. 

Antiseptic. A substance that destroys or prevents 
the growth of germs, e . g. Carbolic acid. Iodine, Iodoform, 
Alcohol, Corrosive Sublimate, Lysol, Permanganate of 
Potash, and Flavine, etc. 
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Anorexia. Lack of appetite for food. 

Apoplexy. A sudden loss of consciousness and 
paralysis caused by haemorrhage into the brain. 

f 

Appendicitis. Inflammation of the appendix or blind 
sac at the junction of the larger or smaller intestine. 

Asphyxia. Suffocation. The condition that arises 
from interference with the act of breathing. 

Asthama. A spasmodic affection of the bronchial 
tubes. 

Bacteria. Very small, single-celled vegetable germs, 
which multiply by splitting into two parts. 

Beri-beri. A disease marked by anaemia, paralysis 
and dropsical symptoms, generally appears in persons living 
almost exclusively on a diet of highly polished cereal, 
especially rice. « 

Blepharitis. Inflammation of the eyelids. 

Bronchitis. Inflammation of bronchial tubes, due to 
cold accompanied by inflammation of the lining membranes 
of the nose and throat. 

Cancer. The name for an important group of malig¬ 
nant tumours. 

Carbuncle. An inflammatory tumour or boil. A 
severe gangrenous infection of the tissues immediately 
underlying the skin due to invasion by pus-producing 
germs. 

Cataract. An opaque condition of the lens of the eye 
occasioning blindness by obstructing the passage of the 
light. 
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Catarrh. Common cold in the head and chest. A dis¬ 
charge of fluid from the inflammation of a mucous membrane, 
especially of the nose, caused by cold in the head. 

Chicken-pox. An acute contagious disease, chiefly of 
young children, marked by eruption of small blisters. 

Cholera. An acute infectious disease characterised by 
bilious vomiting and purging and inability to pass urine. 

Coma. A state of complete loss of consciousness from 
which even great and sustained efforts fail to rouse the 
patient. This is due to haemorrhage into the brain. 

Cramp. Spasmodic contraction of the muscles. 

Crystitis. Inflammation of the urinary bladder. 

Debility. Loss of strength. Weakness and relaxation 
«>f the muscular fibres and general depreciation of vitality. 

Dengue. Breakbone fever. An infectious tropical 
disease marked by severe pains in the bones, head, eyeballs 
and joints. 

Diabetea.3^ mmo< ^ erate A° w °f urine. 

Diptheria. An infectious disease of mouth, nose and 
throat in which the air passages become covered and im¬ 
peded with a leathery membrane. 

Dropsy. The abnormal accumulation of water in any 
part of the body. 

* Dysmenorrhoea. Painful and difficult menstruation. 

, Dyspepsia. Indigestion, chiefly due to over-eating or 
taking an ill-balanced meal. 

Eczema. A skin disease in which skin is covered with 
numerous small papules, which turn into vesicles. 
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Elephantiasis. A chronic disease marked by over¬ 
growth of the skin and connective tissues of the part affected. 

Empyema. Accumulation of pus in the chest. 

Encephalitis. Inflammation of the brain. 

Endemic. It is a disease which is prevalent or regularly 
found in a region or district. 

Enteric. Typhoid or gastric fever, due to the absorp¬ 
tion in the alimentary canal of specific disease germs. 

Enuresis. Involuntary discharge of the urine. 

Epidemic. A disease that attacks many people in one 
region at one time and spreads quickly from one place to 
another. 

Epilepsy. A chronic disease marked by the occur-* 
rence of fits in which consciousness is suddenly lost and the 
body thrown into a state of convulsions. 

Epistaxis. Nose bleeding. 

Erythema. Redness of the skin caused by the con¬ 
gestion of its blood vessels. 

Fistula. A deep, callous and narrow ulcer gem#**ally 
following an abscess in certain parts of the body and 
forming an abnormal passage between some internal organ 
and the skin. 

Gastritis. Inflammation of stomach due to the eating 
of indigestible or decomposing food or excessive drinking. * 

Gingivitis. Inflammation of the gums, which is recog- ’ 
nised by the swollen and red appearance of the gum margin 
and bleeding. 

Gonorrhoea. A venereal disease. 
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Gout. An acute inflammation of the smaller joints, 
especially of the great toe, in persons of luxurious habits 
and past middle life. 

h 

Haematuria. The discharge of blood containing urine* 

Haemorrhage. Discharge of blood from the blood 
vessels. 

Heliotherapy. The treatment of disease by exposing 
the body to the sun’s rays. 

Hemiplegia. Paralysis of one side of the body. 

Hepatitis. Inflammation of the liver. 

Hernia. The protrusion of an organ through a 
breach in the wall of the cavity in which it is contained. 
A rupture. 

f Hydrocephalus. Water on the brain. 

Hydrophobia. A disease known as Rabies, usually 
resulting from the bite of a mad dog. 

Hydrocele. A swelling consisting of a collection of 
serous fluid in the scrotum. 

Hysteria. A nervous affection with a choking sensa¬ 
tion in the throat, especially a female disease. 

Influenza. A severe epidemic catarrh accompanied 
- with fever. 

% Insomnia. Complete loss of sleep. 

Jaundice. A disease characterised by the yellowness 
' of eyes, skin, etc. 

Kyphotic. A disease in which the backbone sticks out 
^prominently. Humpback. 
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Leprosy. A chronic infectious disease characterised 
by the appearance of nodules on the skin. 

Leucorrhoea. A whitish sticky discharge from the 
womb. 

Lumbago. A specific kind of muscular rheumatism 
attacking the lumbar or loins region. 

Malaria. A kind of fever due to a parasite which 
is conveyed to the body by the bite of an infected 
mosquito. 

Mastitis. Inflammation of the breast. 

Measles. A contagious fever accompanied with 
eruptions of small red spots upon the skin. 

Meningitis. Inflammation of the membranes that 
envelop the brain and spinal cord. 

Mumps. A contagious disease marked by swelling 
of the large salivary glands in front of the ears. 

Myopia. Short-sightedness. 

Narcotic. A poisonous drug taken to induce sleep. 

Nausea. The feeling of sickness or disposition to 
vomit. 

Nephritis. Inflammation of the kidney. 

Neuralgia. Pain of a purely nervous character. 

Obesity. Excessive fatness. 

X)pthalmia. Severe inflammation of the eye. 

Osteitis. Inflammation of a bone. 
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Otorrhoea. A discharge of pus through the ear-drum. 

Paralysis. Loss of power or sensation in any part of 
the body. 

> 

Paraplegia. Paralysis of the legs and the low_i b. s ji 
of the body. 

Pharmacopoeia. A book containing ade^r< : ;,' 
products used in medicine, and directions for their popula¬ 
tion. 

Pleurisy. Inflammation of the pleura, the investing 
membrane of the lung. 

Pneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs. 

Polyarthritis. Inflammation of several joints at the 
same time. 

* Prophylactic. A term applied to the methods by 
which disease is warded off, as by disinfectants or sterlization. 

Puerperium. The period of confinement. 

Pyrexia. An abnormally high temperature of the 
body. 

Quarantine. The isolation of a person, house, etc., 
where there is reason to fear for the possible development of 
some contagious disease. The time generally is forty days. 

Retina. The internal coating or tissue of the eye. 

♦ 

Rheumatism. An inflammatory affection that attacks 
. the joints and muscles. 

Rickets. A disease of children characterised by 
softening and curvature of the bones* 
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Rosacea. A chronic inflammation of the face and 
nose. 

Scorfula. A disease of early life marked by tuber¬ 
culous inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 

Sea-sickness. Nausea and vomiting caused by the 
motion of a ship. 

Speculum. An instrument employed by physicians in 
the diagnosis of internal diseases. 

Whitlow. Abscess of the finger or at or about the 
roof of the nail. 

Distinctions. 

Epidemic means the spread of disease and Endemic 
means the permanent presence of a disease in certain areas 
or regions. 

Infectious disease is the disease which may be con¬ 
tracted only by direct contact with an infected person orl 
his body, while Contagious disease can* be spread or 
conveyed indirectly through the medium of a third person 
or object or by the atmosphere. 

Disinfectants are the agents employed for the purpose 
of disinfection which is a process by which poisons are 
destroyed. Antiseptics are substances which prevent the 
development and multiplication of germs without destroying 
them. 


Names of some infectious diseases. 

Small-pox; cholera; diptheria; membranous croup; 
erysipelas; scarlet fever ; typhus; typhoid ; enteric. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Sports, Games and Aviation. 


Olympic Games. In early Greek times Mount Olym¬ 
pus was regarded as the seat of the gods and the Greeks used 
to enjoy a day of festival and sports dedicated to the god of 
Sport. From this there evolved the festival of sport called 
‘Olympic Games*. They are international athletic contests 
vdn running, jumping, vaulting, swimming, lifting and putting 
weights, throwing the discus, etc., etc. 

M. C. C. It is the premier British Cricket Club called 
Marylebone Cricket Club. It is the official headquarters of 
cricket and all the rules of the games have to be approved 
by it. In 1926 Mr. A. E. R. Gilligan led an M. C. C. tour to 
India, which opened the way to placing India in the ranks of 
first class cricket. The great advantage of these visits has 
been to foster cordial sporting relationship between England 
and India and it has given India the chance of playing on a 
footing of equality with Australia and South Africa. 

The Davis Cup. It is a challenge trophy for Tennis 
* which is played annually by various tennis clubs representing 
the different nations of the world. 

The Schneider Cup. It is the prize for an inter¬ 
national air race. 
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The America Cup. The prize for an international 
Yacht race. 

Prince of Wales* Cup. The prize for Golf. 

The Marathon Race. A flat race of about 26 
miles for runners. 

The Ashes. The name of a mythical trophy fought 
for by English and Australian Cricket Teams every three 
years in ‘test* matches. These matches are held in England 
and Australia alternately. 

Athletic records. 


Running. 

100 Yards. 

(1) Men — 9 2/5 seconds —1. P. Williams (Canada) 1929. 

„ —2. F. Wykoff (U.S.A.) 1930. 

(2) Women—ll 1/10seconds—E. Johnson (England) 1932. 

220 Yards. 

(1) Men —20 2/5 seconds —R, Metcalfe (U.S.A.) 1932. 

(2) Women —25 x/5 seconds—N. Halstead (England) 1930. 

440 Yards. 

(1) Men —47 2/5 seconds—1. B. Eastman (U.S.A.) 1932. 

» —2. V. Williams (U.S.A.) 1932. 

(2) Women —56 4/5 seconds —N. Halstead (England) 1932. 

880 Yards. 

(1) Men —I m.49 8/iosec.—B. Eastman (U.S.A.) 1934. 

(2) Wbmek —2 m, 181/5 sec. —G. Lunn (England) 1930, 
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One Mile. 

Men. —4m.? 3/5 sec. —-J. E. Lovelock (Newzealand) 

1933 - 

— 4 m. 6 8/10sec,—G. Cunningham (U.S.A.) 1934* 
5 Miles. 

Men —24 m. 6 1/5 sec. —P. Nurmi (Finland) 1924. 

10 Miles. 

Men —50 m. 15 sec. —P. Nurmi (Finland) 1928. 

25 Miles. 

Men — 2 hrs. 29 nt. —H. Green (England) 1913. 

29 2/5 sec. 

50 Miles. 

Men — 6 hrs. 13 m. —E. W. Lloyd (England) 

$8 sec. 1913. 

100 Miles. 

Men —14 hrs. 22 m. —A. Newton (S. Africa) 

10 sec. 1928. 

Walking. 

x Mile. 

(1) Men —6 m. 22 sec. —G. Cummings (England) 

19 * 3 - 

(2) Women—7 m. 45 3/5 sec. — C. Mason (England) 1931. 

2 Miles. 

Men —13 m. 11 2/5 sec.—G. E. Larner (England) 1904. 

» 5 Miles. 

Men —35 m. 4? 1/5 sec.—A. H. G. Pope (England) 

k 1932. 

10 Miles, 

- 1 hr. 15 m. —G. E. Larner (England) 1908. 
5 7 2/5 sec. 


Men 
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Men 


Men — 


Men 


(1) Men - 

(2) Women- 

(1) Men 

(2) Women - 

(1) Men 

(2) Women - 

(1) 

(2) Women- 


(1) A/«f 
(3) Women - 


25 Miles. 

3 hrs. 37 m. —S. C. A. Schofield (England) 

6 4/5 sec. 1911. 

50 Miles. 

7 hrs. 52 m. —J. Butler (England) 1905. 

27 sec. 

100 Miles. 

-18 hrs. 4 m. —T. E. Hammond (England) 

10 sec. 1908. 

Swimming. 

100 Yards. 

*51 sec. —J. Weissmuller (U. S. A.) 

1927. 

•I minute —Miss H. Madison (U. S. A.) 

1931 - 

220 Yards. 

-2 m. 9 sec. —J. Weissmuller (U. S A.) 

1927. 

•2 m. 34 4/5 sec.—Miss H. Madison (U. S. A.) 

1931- 

440 Yards. 

-4 m. 52 sec. —J. Weissmuller (U. S. A.) 

1927. 

-5 m. 31 sec. —Miss H. Madison (U. S. A.) 

*93 

880 Yards. 

-10 m. 20 3/5 sec.—C. Crabbe (U. S. A.) 1930. 

-11 m.41 1/5 sec.—Miss H. Madison (U. S. A.) 

1930- 

One Mile. 

-21 m. 6 sec. —A. Borg (Sweden) 1929. 

-24 m. 44 2/5 sec.—Miss H. Madison (U. S. A.) 

1931 - 
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Under Water. 

Longest time 6 m. 294/5 sec.—Pouliquen (Paris) 1912. 

English Channel Crossing. 

From Grisnez to Dover ;— 

(1) Men —11 hrs. 5 m. —G. Michel (France) 1926. 

(2) Women —14 hrs. 30 m. —Miss G. Ederle (U. S. A.) 

1926. 

From Dover to Calais :— 

Men —21 hrs. 45 m. —Capt. Webb (England) 1875. 

Cycling. 

440 Yds. —(, Standing start unpaced) 

28 sec. V. L. Johnson, 1909. 

* 

—(Flying start unpaced ) 

24 4/5 sec. W. J. Bailey, 1911. 

—(Flying start paced ) 

19 2/5 sec. A. A. Chase, 1902. 

1 Mile — (Standing start unpaced) 

2 m. 3 2/5 sec. V. L. Johnson, 1927. 

—(Flying start unpaced) 

1 m. 59 4/5 sec. F. W. Sonthhall, 1927. 

—* (Flying start paced) 

I m. 14 sec. A. E. Wills, 1909. 

Long distance record on road 

634miles in 24 hours -~*A. E. Walters. 

1,000 miles in 3 days 11 hours 
and 58 minutes —J. W. Rossiter. 
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Motor Cycles. 


151.86 m. p. h. 

Mr. Earnest Henne. 

On the Track . 

I 35-839 m. p. h. 

J. S. W. Monthlery, 
(Paris) 1930. 

On the Road, 

151.241 m. p. h. 

J. S. W. Cork, 1930. 

i mile 

124.48 m. p. h. 

0 . M. Baldwin. 

(Zenith Jap.) 1928. 

i hour 

108 m. p. h. 

C. W. G. Lacey, 1931. 


Motor Cars. 

i mile 

Record speed 

253.968 m. p. h. 

272.108 m. p. h. 

Capt. Malcolm Campbell, 
1932. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
* 933 - 


Skating. 


500 metres 

43 1/10 sec. 

R. Larsen (Norway) 

»> 

42.6 sec. 

R. C. Thunberg (Finland) 
1931 - 


Cricket. 


Highest innings—1,107 

Victoria vs. New 

South Wales, 1926. 

Individual score—452 

D. Bradman, 1931. 


■# 

Long Jump. 

(1) Men — 

26 ft. 2 1/8 in 

C, Nambu (Japan) 1931. 

(2) Women — 

-19 ft. 11 1/10 in 

K. Hitomi (Japan) 1931. 



(i) Men —6 ft. 8j£ in. 
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High Jump. 

—H. M. Osborn (U. S. A.) 
1924. 

206 cm. —W. Marty (U. S. A.) 1934. 

(2) Women —5 ft. in. —J. Shiley (U. S. A.) 1932. 

Tennis. 

World’s Champion —Henri Cochet (France). 

Lawn Tennis Singles —William T. Tilden. 

American Women’s Lawn 

Tennis Championship —Miss Betty Nuthal (England), 

Chess. 

World's Championship ... Dr. A. Alekhine 

British Championship ... Sultan Khan-Hastings. 

* Indian Champion ... Dhyan Chand. 

Dands. 

Mr. Raizada Prem Chand Bali, an Advocate, of the 
Calcutta High Court, performed at a stretch 5,130 dands in 
four hours forty-nine minutes. 

Landplane. 

American Airman Major Doolittle covered three kilo¬ 
metres at an average speed of 296.287 miles per hour. 


• •• 


Davis 

Lindrum 


Billiard. 


«»• 


* 933 * 

* 934 * 
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Discus. 

169 ft. 8 7/8 in, ... F. Jessop (U. S. A.) 1930. 

171 ft. 11 1/4 in. ... H. Anderson (Sweden) 1934. 

Golf. 

English Women's Championships 1934. 

Miss Phyllis Wade (Ferndown). 

American Women's Championships 1914- 
Miss Virginia Van Wie won for the third year in success 

sion. 

Prince of Wales' Cup> 1914* 

Robert Sweeny (American born in California). 

Submarine. 

The world’s fastest submarine is the Thames (Great 
Britain). Speed 24 miles an hour. 

Seaplane. 

The record speed of a seaplane is 408.8 miles an hour. 

Crow Country Running. 

World Champion ... J. T. Holden (England) completed 

9 miles in 53 minutes 41 4/5 sec. 

Wrestling. 

Jim k&ndos and Gama. 

Altitude records. 

1932—Capt. Cyril F. Uwins, 

at Filton Aerodrome, Bristol ... 43,976 ft. 

Mile. Maryse Hiltz ... 32,110ft. 

(Women’s record). *• 
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Viceroy'# Air Race Trophy,. 

1933—Captain Riley. 


Davis Cup. 

Britain won It in 1933 after a lapse of 21 years. 

Viceroy's Cup. 

* 934 —Mr. A.- C. Ardeshire. 

King's Cup. 

1932— H. A. Brown—speed 175. 9 m. p. h. 

1933— Flight Lieut. G. H. Stainforth—speed 160.46 m. p. h. 

Schneider Trophy. 

1929—Flying Officer Waghom (Britain), 

Southampton, 328.63 m. p. h. 

1931—Flight Lieut. J. N. Booth man (Britain), 

Solent, 340 m. p. h. 

Schneider Records* 

1929— Squad. Leader A. H. Orlebar (Britain) 357.7 m. p. h. 

1931—Flight-Lieut. G. H. Stainforth, (Britain)—fastest 
circuit 

408.288 m. p. h. 

Bout. 

Garwood piloting Miss America X established a speed¬ 
boat world record at an average speed of 124.91 miles 
per hour in two runs over the measured mile, beating the 
previous record of 119^81 tstabUsed.by Kaye Don in Miss 
England. 
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Endurance Swimming. 

Robin Chatterji, who was swimming in the Achal 
Tank, Aligarh, to establish an endurance record, has broken 
the world record by 24 minutes, by remaining in water 
from 7 a. m. on September 10 to 6-45 a. m. on September 
J 3i 1932- 

Motor (Baby Car.) 

Mr. George Eyston, 120.56 miles per hour. 

Railway Trains. 

The fastest English train runs from Swindon to 
Paddington at an average speed of 71.3 miles per hour. 

The fastest Scottish train runs from Thornhill to 
Dumfries at a speed of 53.3 miles per hour. 

The fastest Irish train runs from Dublin to Drogheda 
at a speed of 60.3 miles per hour. 

' The Canadian Pacific is second in the regular running 
record, running from Montreal to Smith’s Falls—124 miles 
in 68.8 minutes. 

The fastest French train runs from Paris to Jeumont 
at 66.1 miles per hour. 

The Flying Hamburger , which is claimed to be the 
fastest train in the world, travelled from Berlin to Hamburg 
on its trial trip at over 91 miles an hour, covering the 
distance in 2 hours and 19 minutes or 40 minutes less than 
the normal Hamburg-Berlin Expresses. 

All-India Records. 

Cross Country running record— Baboo Ram, six miles 
in 33 minutes 41 1/5 seconds. 

Throwing of Hammer—A Drummond, 128 ft. i^» 
inches. 
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* 

Javelin Throw —Mehar Chand, 168 ft. 7 inches. 

Polo Vault Champion —Abdul Shaft and A. Drum¬ 
mond tied. Height 10 ft. 11 ^ inches. 

220 yard race— Naik Baboo Singh, 22 2/5 seconds. 
120 yards hurdles record —Mackinnon 15 2/5 seconds. 

Aviation. 

1890—Clement Ader (France), 54 yards. First machine to leave 
the ground. 

1897—Clement Ader (France), 328 yards. Fust European 
flight. 

1908— L. Delagrange (Franee). First European distance flight. 

1909— L. Bleriot (France). Crossed the channel. 

% tgiO —L. Paulhan (France). London to Manchester. One 
stop. 

1911— G. H. Curtiss (U. S. A.), Hydroplane. First flight rising 

from the water. 

Lieut, Conneau (France), 1010 miles (22 hrs. 29 mins.). 
First Great Britain Circuit. 

1912— F. P. Raynham. First Britain long distance recotd. 

(7 hrs. 30 mins), Brooklands. 

1913— Captain C. A. H. Longeroft. Without stop with one 

passenger (Montrose to Farnborough). 

*1929— First British Air Mails from London to Karachi. 

Squad-Ldr. A. G. Jones-Williams and Flight Lieut. 
/ N. H. Jenkins (R. A. F.) England to India without 

a stop in 50 hrs. 38 minutes. 

1930—Miss Amy Johnson. First woman’s solo flight , England 
t ta Australia. 
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193 1 — J« A. Moliison, Australia to England in 8 d. 22 h. 

25 mts. 

A. C. Butler, England to Australia in 9 d. 2 h. 29 m. 

1 93 2 — C. W. A. Scott, England to Australia in 8 d. 20 h. 

44 mts. 

Miss Amelia Earhart (Mrs. Putnam)—Harbour Grace, 
Newfoundland, to Londonderry, N. Ireland, in 
13 hrs. 30 mts. Fastest time for an Atlantic flight. 
Capt. Bennett Griffin and Lieut. James Mattern, 
Harbour Grace to Berlin direct in 18 h. 40 m. 
Crossing the Atlantic in 10 hrs. 50 minutes. 

1933 — Squad-Leader O. R. Gayford and Flight Lieut 

G. E. Nicholetts, Cranwell to Walvis Bay, 5,341 
miles in 57 hrs. 25 minutes. Longest non-slop. 

Charles Ulm, England to Australia in 6 days 17 hrs. 
56 minutes, beating Kingsford Smith's record. 

1934— Scott and Black, London to Melbourne, 11,650 miles, 

in 70 hrs. 59 mts. 50 secs., beating previous records. 


International Air Raoe* 


London-Me Ibour ne Air Race. 

Melbourne Centenary Air Race. 

The Mac Robertson international air races were arranged 
in connection with the Melbourne centenary and the races 
terminated at Melbourne, an important town in Australia. 
It is the outcome of the prizes of the total value of £15,000 
given to the winners of the races by Sir MacPherson Robert¬ 
son, the Melbourne millionaire chocolate manufacturer. * 

The* race was divided into two sections, speed race and 
handicap race. The first prize in the former event was a gold' 
cup of the value of £500 and £10,000, second prize consisted 
of £1,590 and a third prize of £500. The first and second 
winders of the handicap race got prizes of ££,000 and £1,000 
respectively. 


v 
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The approximate distance between London and Mel¬ 
bourne covered by the race competitors is a iittle over 11,300 
miles. The control points on the route were Baghdad, Allaha* 
> bad (Bamrauli). Singapore, Darwin and Charleville where it 
was compulsory for the competitors to stop for checking. 
Handicap race competitors were also required to stop. 

The distance between London (starting station) and 
Baghdad (first control point) is 2,551 miles, between Bagh¬ 
dad and Allahabad (Bamrauli) 2,299 miles, between Allaha¬ 
bad and Singapore 2,219 miles, between Singapore and 
Darwin 2,084 miles, between Darwin and Charleville 1,389 
miles and between Charleville and Melbourne (terminus) 791 
miles, Allahabad being nearly midway. 

The fastest competitor was required to cover the whole 
distance in about three days 1 time. 

The handicap competitors were given sixteen days to 
reach the terminus but they must cross India within eight 
Mays. 

It will be observed that the route was not the shortest 
between England and Australia, for a great circle course 
would take the competitors over the steppes of Turkestan, 
the highest parts of the Himalayas, straight across the Indian 
Ocean and the Central Australian Desert. The selected 
route, however, was of particular value because it does, to a 
large extent, coincide with the routes followed by the various 
air transport lines to the East, and whatever meteorological 
and navigation lessons are gained from the race will be at 
once available for commercial aviation. 

Fifteen countries entered the competition, muster 
*ing between them, 62 competitors. The pioneers of aviation 
were mostly English, French and American ; Holland came 
^ later into the field. These nations account for the bulk of 
the competitors; U. S. A. having 17; Great Britain 16; 
Holland 5 ; and France 4; Australia and Newzealand each 
have 4; while Germany has only one entrant. The remain 
1 ing countries have either one or two machines a-piece. 
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The race began punctually at 6-30 a. m. Greenwich time 
or 11-30 a. m. Allahabad time on October 20, 1934, when 
to the accompaniment of cheers from spectators Mr. and 
Mrs. Mollison took off in their *D. Comet with Gipsy VI 
engines and within 17 minutes all the 20 starters left, the 
following being the order of starting:— 

(1) D. H. Comet with Gipsy VI. 

Pilots : Mr. J. A. Mollison and Mrs. Mollison. 

(2) Boeing Transport with Pratt and Whitney Wasp. 

Pilots: Col. Roscoe Turner and Mr. Clyde Pangborne. 

(3) D. H. Comet with Gipsy VI. 

Pilots: Cathcart Jones and Mr. K. F. H. Waller. 

(4) Pander S. 4 with Wright Whirlwind. 

Pilots : D. L. Asjes and Mr. G. J. Geysendorfer. 

(5) Airspeed A. S. 8 with Cheetah VI. 

Pilots: Captain T. Neville Stack and Mr. S. L. 
Turner. 

(6) D. H. Comet with Gipsy S. I. 

Pilots: Mr. C. W. A. Scott and Mr. T. Campbell 
Black. 

(7) Douglas D. C. 2 with Wright Cyclone. 

Pilots: Mr. K. D. Parmentier and Mr. J. J. Moll. 

(8) Qranvtlle Monoplane with Pratt and Whitney 
Hornet. 

Pilots: Miss Jacqueline Cochrane and Mr. Wesley Smith. 

(9) Lambert Monocoupe with Warner Superb Scarale. r 

«Pil0it :. Mr. John H. Wright. 

(id) Fairey III F. with Napier Lion. 

Pilots r Flying Officer C. G. Davies k and Lieutenant 
Commander Hill. 
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(i I) Fairey Fox with Felix Curtiss. 

Pilot: Flying Officer H. D. Gillman. 

(12) Lockheed Vega with Pratt and Whitney S. C. 
Pilots: Mr. J. Woods and Mr. D. C. Bennet. 

(*3) D. H. Dragon with Gipsy VI. 

Pilots : Mr. J. D. Hewett and C. E. Kay. 

(14) FaireyFox with Fairey Felix D. 12. 

Pilots: Mr. R. Parer and Mr. G. E. Hamsworth. 

(15) Desoutter Mark II with Gipsy III. 

Pilot: Lieutenant M. Hansen. 

(16) Miles Falcon with Gipsy Major. 

Pilot: Mr. H. L. Brook. 

(1 7 ) Miles Hawk Gipsy III. 

* Pilots: Squadron Leader Malcolm MacGreggor and 
Mr. Henry Walker. 

(18) British Klemm Eagle with Gipsy Major. 

Pilot: Flight-Lieutenant Shaw. 

(19) Airspeed Courier A. S. 5 with Cheetah V. 

Pilots: Squadron Leader Stodart and Mr. K. G. 
Stodart. 

(20) D. H. Moth, with Gipsy I. 

Pilot: Mr. C. J. Melrose. 

Mr. C. W. A. Scott and Mr. T. Campbell-Black, piloting 
one of the British D. H. Comets, landed at Melbourne 
>at 5-34 a.m., on Tuesday, October 22, 1934, thus winning the 
MacRobertson International Air Race. 

They covered nearly half the globe, about 11,650 miles, 
in 70 hours 59 minutes and 50 seconds. If there had been 
no engine trouble they would have reached the destination 
a few hours earlier. 
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They were being hotly pursued by the Douglas D. C. 
piloted by Parmentier and Moll, crack pilots of the Dutch 
Air Lines, which might have won the race if the pilots had 
not had a last hour difficulty in locating the aerodrome at 
Melbourne. Similar trouble was experienced at Bamrauli 
by one or two airmen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molli^on flew on one of the Comet 
machines. They were the first to arrive at Karachi, but 
thereafter their troubles began. They might have won the 
trophy if they had not encountered engine troubles beyond 
Karachi which necessitated their return to that town for 
repairs, and at Allahabad, where they have been held up. The 
other Comet machine, piloted by Cathcart Jones, also had 
mechanical trouble after it left Baghdad and had been hel 1 up 
at Batavia on account of the same. Fifteen countries had en¬ 
tered the competition and there were 62 competing ’planes. 
But the number dwindled to 20 at the time of starting. One 
of the aeroplanes was destroyed in Italy and some of them 
were so damaged that they could not continue the race. 
The withdrawal of Miss Cochrane, whose flight was so well 
r advertised, came as a disappointment to many. 

‘Douglas D. C. 2* piloted by K. D. Parmentier and J. J. 
Moll won the second prize of .£1,500, reaching Melbourne at 
3.52 p. m. on October 24, *934.* 

‘Boeing Transport’ piloted by Col. Roscoe Turner and 
Mr. Clyde Pangborne also completed the race the same day. 

Final Speed Results. 

Official placings in Mildenhall—Melbourne handicap race 
are : 

Scott and Black ... ... I 

j 11 

Parmentier 4 ... ... II 

Melrose ... Ill 
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Handicap Results . 

As Scott was ineligible for the handicap prize money 
Parmcntier and Melrose took the first and second prizes, 
respectively. 

Cathcart Jones and Waller were awarded third speed 
prize in the air race according to official results. The second 
prize went to the Americans, Roscoe Turner and Pangborne, 
owing to the decision of the Dutchmen, Parmcntier and 
Moll, to accept the first prize for the handicap race instead 
of second speed prize. 

Timings of journeys. 

The official times are: 

Scott and Black : whole journey, 70 hours 54 minutes 
and 18 seconds. Flying time : 65/24/13. Net handicap flying 
rtime : 68/48/49. 


Parmentier and Moll: whole journey, 90/13/36. Flying 
time : 81/10/36. Net Handicap flying time : 76/38/12. 


Handicap race flying times are :— 
Melrose 79/17/55. 

Stodart and Stodart 79/32/30. 
MacGreggor and Walker 82/43/34. 
Hewett and Kay 85/42/28. 


¥ 


Hansen 87/45/21. 


When it is recalled that the record of air speed jumped 
ffrom 100 m. p. h. in 1912 to 200 m. p. h. in 1921, and then 
to 300 m. p. h. in 1928 and to over 400 m. p. h. in 1931, some 
realization of the potentialities of this important system 
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‘Fairey Fox' Crash. 

Flying Officer H. D. Gillman and his co-pilot J. K. C. 
Bains were killed near Piazza San Gervasio in Italy while 
engaged in the Melbourne Air Race. The ‘plane crashed and 
they were burnt to death. They encountered mishaps from 
the outset. Their machine was the last to report at Milden- 
hall. Soon after the take-off they made a forced landing 
at Avord near Lyons. The engine gave trouble, and the tail 
of the machine was split. 

The fliers Gillman and Bains fell from a height of 1,500 
metres, according to the estimate of a peasant working in 
the hill side in the neighbourhood of the disaster. The 
’plane burst into flames as it touched the earth. The occu¬ 
pants were burnt before any one could reach it. 

The tragedy occurred in a difficult part of the Neapolitan 
Appennines, a spot 12,000 feet above sea level. 

It is surmised that the airmen realised that something 
was wrong with the engine and tried to make for a provision¬ 
al landing ground on a small plateau of the hilly country, 
but were unable to descend safely. They crashed a hundred 
yards from it. 


R-101 Disaster. 

Several accidents occurred to airships but an appalling 
catastrophe, well nigh without parallel in the annals of avia¬ 
tion, befell His Majesty’s Airship R-101. This craft, 
the largest that has ever taken the air and representing a 
triumph of brain and money, was engaged on an experimental 
flight from England to India. She left Cardington at 7-36 
p.m. on Optober 4, 1930, on her maiden flight to inaugurate 
airship service to India. She struck the side of a hill in 
the vicinity of the village Beauvais (France). The force 
of the impact was too great and all the safety devices 
of the designers were nullified. The airship, which had been 
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built so that she could neither explode nor catch fire while in 
the air, did both these things and she was reduced to a tangl¬ 
ed mass of scrap-iron. 

The horror of the tragedy was enhanced by the heavy 
death roll, for out of fifty-four persons on board, 46 were 
killed and two died from terrible injuries. Their bodies were 
brought to London and were buried in one huge grave at 
Cardington. Those lost included Lord Thompson, Sir Sefton 
Brancker, Colonel Richmond, Major Scote, Flight Lieutenant 
Irwin and Commander Colmore. Thus some of the best 
brains of Great Britain and several who had distinguished 
themselves in the nation's affairs perished. 

A committee was appointed to conduct a Court of Inquiry 
into the disaster with Lieut. Col. Moore-Brabazon, M. P., 
and Prof. C. E. Inglis as assessors and Sir John Simon as 
President. The inquiry was held in public and the opinion 
expressed was that the final trial was unsatisfactory because 
fcmore adverse weather conditions were not encountered. 

Provision was made for the dependents of the victims 
of R-101. 

Amateur Athletic Championships, 1933 . 


Event. 

Winner. 

Time. 

M. Sec. 

100 yards 

G. T. Saunders 

0 

9-9/10 

220 yards 

C. Burger 

0 

22 

440 yards 

F. F. Wolff 

0 

49 

¥ 880 yards 

C. Whitehead 

I 

54-1/5 

^ 1 Mile 

3 Miles 

R. H. Thomas 

4 

14-1/5 

L. A. Lehtineu 

14 

9-1/5 

6 Miles 

J. T. Holden 

30 

32-1/5 

1 10 Miles 

G. W. Bailey 

50 

5* 



• 
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Event 

Winner. 

Time. t , 
M. Sec. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ' 



120 yards Hurdles 

D. O. Finlay * 

t 

0 15 

440 yards Hurdles 

L. Facelli 

0 53 - 3/5 

440 yards Relay 

S. C. P. Krefeld 

0 43 

1 Mile Relay 

London, A. C. 

3 21 - 2 /S 

2 Miles Walk 

A. A. Cooper 

*3 39 - 4/5 

7 Miles Walk 

J. F, Johnson 

53 1 - 3/5 

\ 



Distance or height 



ft. in. 

Long Jump 

L. Balogh 

23 2% 

Pole Jump 

D. Innocenti 

12 6^ 

High Jump 

M. Bodosi 

6 3 

Olympic Indian Hockey Team. 

(1) Dhyan £hand 

(2) Allen 

(3) Penniger 

(4) Hammond 

(5) Seaman 

(6) Chelvamuthu 

(7) De Costa 

(8) Mahomed Jaffar (9) R. J. Carr 

(10) Lai Singh 

(11) Gurmit Singh 

(12) Rup Singh 

(13) Brewin 

(14) Sullivan 

(15) Aslain 

(16) Masood 

(17) Kher Singh. 



All-India Cricket Team. 


(1) Maharaja Band of Porbundar—Leader. 

(2) Jahangir Khan.' 

(3) Amar Singh, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

(4) K. S. Ghanshyam Singhji, Limbdi State. 

(5) S. H. M. Colah, Bombay. 

(6) Ghulam Mahomed, Haji Ishaq, Lasbelas State, Sind. 

(7) S. R. Godambe, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 
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* ,(8) Capt. Joginder Singh, Lahore, 
tl (9) B. E. Kapadia, Bombay. 

' ^10) Lai Singh, Kuala Lumpur. 

1 (11) N. D. Marshall, Bombay. 

(12) Naoomal, Karachi. 

(13) Lieut. J. G. Navle, Gwalior. 

(14) Capt. C. K. Naidu, Indore. 

(15) Syed Nazir Ali, Patiala State. 

(16) S. M. Nissar, Lahore. 

(17) P. E. Palia, Mysore. 

(18) Lieut. Wazir Ali, Bhopal. 

M. C. C. Team. 

M. C. C. team that sailed for Australia on September 
I7, I 932, was composed of- 

(1) Jardine (Captain) (2) Wyatt (3) Duleepsinghji 

(4) Brown. (5) Allen (6) The Nawab of 

Pataudi. 

(7) Sutcliffe ' (8) Hammond (9) Ames 

(10) Duckworth (11) Larwood (12) Leyland 

*(13) Voce (14) Verity (15) Tate 

4*(16) Mitchell. 

Census of Motor Vehicles. 

The fact that the United States owns 26 out of every 35 
% motor vehicles in the world is revealed in the figures issued 
j by the Board of Trade. The latest figures are for 1929, when 
there were 34,932,000 motor vehicles, compared with 
21,264,800 at the end of 1924. The largest numbers are in the 
United States, 26,750,500; United Kingdom, 1,456,500; 
France 1,296,200; Canada, 125,200. For motor-cycles the 
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United Kingddm easily heads the list with 741,70x3, against 
650,000 in Germany, 405,500 in France and 119400 m the 
United States. 


Aircraft Identification. 


Great Britain 

C G—A A A to G—Z Z Z 
l M—A A A to M—Z Z Z 

Irish Free State 

... E I—A A A to E I—Z Z Z 

Belgium 

... O N—&c. 

France 

... F—&c. 

Germany 

... D—&c. 

Italy 

... I—&c. 

Norway 

... L A—&c. 

Spain 

... E A—&c. 

Sweden 

... S A—&c. 

Switzerland 

... H B—fi^c. 

U. S. A. 

... K—&c. 


General. 

Mrs. Sylla Petit is the first Indian lady to obtain a 
pilot’s licence in India. 

Miss G. Ederle was the first woman to swim the 
English Channel. 

Bombay has the finest race course in the world. 
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The game of chess originated in India,. 

Hockey is the national sport in Canada. 

The game of Polo originated in the East. 

Miss Amelia Earheart (English) was the first lady to 
cross the Atlantic by air. 

Lieut. Com. A. C. Read of the U. S. A. Navy was the 
first flier across the Atlantic. 

Mr. A. M. Engineer won the Agha Khan’s prize of 
£ 500 for a solo flight between India and England. 

Miss Amy Johnson is famous for her solo flight from 
England to Australia. 

R-34 was the first air-ship to fly the Atlantic and back 
in 1919. 

» Squadron Leader Kingsford Smith was the first to fly 
round the world. 

Squadron Leader Jones Williams and Lieutenant Jenkins 
were the first men who flew from England to India non-stop. 

Mrs. Victor Bruce is the well known British air woman 
who has broken the British air endurance record of 50 hours 
and 38 minutes established in 1929 by Squadron Leader 
Jones Williams and Flight Lieut. Jenkins. 

Sir John Alcock was the first man who made the first 
non-stop Atlantic flight. 

Mollison made the flight from England to South Africa 
^ in 4 days and I7J4 hours without sleeping. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Miscellaneous. 


The League of Nations. 

It is a body of people representing all nations of the 
world formed to promote peace and security. It came into 
being as a result of the Great World War, when the Treaty 
of Peace with Germany was ratified on January io, 1920. 

Its objects are-.—International co-operation for world 
peace ; just and honourable relations between nations ; not to 
resort to war until disputes have been first submitted to the 
League; to wait six months for a decision and then allow 
three months to elapse. Its charter, containing 26 articles, is 
known as the Covenant . 

The membership of the League comprises at present 56 
nations, the British Empire and the Dominions (including 
the Irish Free State, together with India) being each an 
independent member, with separate voting power and 
representation. The only countries which hold aloof are 
America, Japan and Germany, the last two having with* 
dr£wn from the League in 1933. Russia has joined the 
Le&gue in September, 1934. 
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The work of the League is many-sided, and is constantly 
growing. It includes the prevention of a number of wars, 
the creation of the Permanent Court at the Hague as an 
^alternative for war, positive reconstruction as in the case of 
the financial restoration of Austria, Hungary, and Northern 
Greece, the outlining of an important new policy of “freer” 
trade, improvements in international traffic in drugs and in 
women and child welfare. After many years’ continuous 
study of the problem of reduction of armament, the League 
has enabled the First World Disarmament Conference to 
meet. 

/ 

The League has been faced with a serious dispute be¬ 
tween China and Japan. 

Organisation. 

The following are the organs of the League:—■ 
^i) The Assembly (2) Council (3) The Permanent Court of 
International Justice (4) The Secretariat and (5) The 
International Labour Organisation . 

The Assembly meets annually at Geneva on the first 
Monday in September and consists of three representatives 
from every Member State, each State having one vote. 

The Council meets three times a year. Great Britain, 
France, and Italy are permanent members and at present 
ten other states are annually elected as temporary members. 

The Permanent Court of Ihternational Justice con¬ 
sists of 15 judges and four deputy judges, sits at the Hague 
*and deals by means of opinions and judgments with all 
disputes regarding International Law, breaches of Interna¬ 
tional obligations and the interpretation of treaties. It has 
already dealt with a large number of disputes, some of which 
might have led to an open breach between the states con¬ 
cerned. The court now sits all the year round. 
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The Secretariat is the permanent civil service of the 
League at Geneva and is composed of nationals of nearly all 
Member States. 

. ■* 

The International Labour Office. The governing 
body consists of twelve representatives of Government, of 
which eight (including Great Britain, Canada, and India) 
are chosen as being of chief industrial importance in the 
world, six employers’ and six workers’ representatives. 
They are assisted by an International Secretariat, which 
collects and disseminates information and organises con¬ 
ferences. Thirty-three conventions have been adopted and 
ratifications number nearly 500. The main object is to 
bring up the standard of labour in the less advanced states 
to the level of the standard in countries where greater pro¬ 
gress has been made. 

A. League of Nations Bureau has been opened in 
Bombay in 1932 in response to the demands of the successive^ 
delegations to Geneva for keeping in touch with representa¬ 
tive Indian opinion so that Geneva and India may be 
brought closer together. The Bureau is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contributions by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Personnel of the Indian Delegation. 

1929— The Hon. Sir Mohammad Habibullah. 

1930— Maharaja of Bikaner. 

1931— Sir B. L. Mitter. 

1932— H. H. the Agha Khan. 

1933— Sir B. L. Mitter. 

1934— K. B. Mian Sir Fazle Husain. 

* j 
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Seven Wonders of the World, 

(i) The Pyramids of Egypt. 

*(-) The walls and hanging gardens of Babylon. 

(3) The tomb of Mausolus. 

(4) The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

(5) Colossus of Rhodes. 

(6) The ivory and gold statue of Jupiter Olympus. 

(7) The Pharos (Watch tower) of Alexandria. 


Coins used by Foreign Countries. 


Country. 

Coin*. 

Approximate Value- 
in English money. 

Albania 

... Franc 

• • • 

9 tfd. 

Austria 

... Florin 

• • 9 

is. n^d. 

•ft 

Belgium 

... Franc 

1 


9 #d; 

Brazil 

... Milreis 

• 9 ■ 

2s. 3d. 

Bulgaria 

... Lew 

• •• 

9 #d. 

China 

... Tael 

w 

2s. 9j£d. 

Columbia 

... Peso 



Czechoslovakia 

... Krone 



Denmark 

... Krone 


is. i^d. 

Egypt 

... Piastre 

• ft • 

2 i/6d. 

Finland 

... Markka 




France 

♦Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iraq 


... Franc 
... Mark 
... Drachma 
... Florin 
... Pengo 
Dinar 


■ • 9 J^d, 

.. n#d. 

.. 9j^d. 

.. is. 8j£d. 
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Country. 

Coins. 

Approximate Value 
in English money. 

Italy 

... Lira 

• • • 

9 X M- 

Japan 

... Yen 

■ • • 

2S. O I/3d.* 

Mexico 

... Peso 



Netherlands 

... Florin or Gulden 


Norway 

... Krone 

• • » 

is. 

Persia 

... Pahlavi 



Portugal 

... Milreis 

• • • 

4 s * 5 % d. 

Roumania 

... Ley 

• •• 

9j4d. 

Russia 

... Rouble 

• • • 

3s. 2d. 

Spain 

... Peseta 

• • • 

9j^d. 

Sweden 

... Krone 

■ • • 

is. i%d. 

Switzerland 

... Franc 

• • • 


Turkey 

... Lira 



United States 

... Dollar 

• • • 

4s. 

Yugoslavia 

... Dinar ‘ 




Indian Meteorological Department, 

This department was instituted in 1875 to combine and 
extend the work of various provincial meteorological services 
which had sprung up before that date. The main functions 
of the department are 

(1) To issue warnings- el the approach of cyclonic 
storms. 

4 

(2) The maintenance of systematic records of meteoro¬ 
logical data and publication of climatological statistics. 

(3) The issue of up-to-date weather reports and rainfall 
forecasts. 
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(4) Meteorological researches regarding tropical storms 
and forecasting of monsoon and winter rainfall. 

* * • •- 

(5) The study of temperature and moisture conditions 
1 in the upper air and of upper winds. 

(6) The maintenance of seismological instruments at 
various centres. 

The general administration of the department is carried 
on by the Headquarters office in Poona. ■ 


Nobel Prizes. 

These prizes are awarded from the income of a fund 
bequeathed to trustees by the Swedish Scientist Alfred B. 
Nobel, who was born at Stockholm in 1833. In 1866 he 
invented the explosive compound Dynamite. From the 
manufacture of dynamite and his inventions of smokeless 
*powder and artificial India-rubber, he earned a large fortune. 
He died in 1896, leaving a fortune of about £1,750,000. The 
prizes are awarded, each worth £ 8,ooo, each* year in 
(1) Physics; (2) Chemistry; (3) Medicine or Physiology; 
(4) Best literary work ; and (5) Best effort towards the pro¬ 
motion of peace. 

The fund is managed by a Board of Directors elected 
by fifteen deputies. The Swedish Government appoints a 
President of the Board of.Directors. 

The distribution of awards began from 1901. 

List of Prize Winners. 

Physics. 

1932 ... Prof. W. Heisenberg. 

1933 ... Prof. Dirac. 

Prof. Schrodinger, 
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Chemistry. 


1932 

• • • 

Irving Langmuir. 

*933 

• • • 

Deferred. 

*934 

• • • 

Prof. Harold Clayton Urey. 

Medicine or Physiology. 

*932 

• • • 

Sir Charles Sherrington. 

Prof. E. D. Adrian. 

*933 

* • * 

Prof. Morgan, 

*934 


i< Dr. G. R. Minot. 

2. Dr. George Hoyt Whipple. 

3. Dr. W. Murphy. 

Literature. 

*932 

• 

J. Galsworthy. 

*933 


Ivan Bunin* 

*934 

• « • 

Italian Playwright Signor Pirandello. 

Peace. 

1932 


Arthur Henderson. 

Dr. Stressman. 

*933 

* • • 

Sir Norman Angell. 

*934 

• • • 

Arthur Henderson. 


The Indians who got the award are Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore in Literature in 1913 and Sir C. V. Raman 1ft Physic* 
in 1930. 
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Important Edifices. 

Balmoral Highland house of the King and Queen in 
England. 

Belvedere. Viceregal House at Calcutta. 

Broadway. The main thoroughfare in New York City. 

Buckingham Palace. London residence of English 
Kings. 

Carlton House. Residence of Prince of Wales. 

Charterhouse. A famous school in Aldersgate street 
in London. 

Chequers. Country residence of British Prime Minister. 

^ Coliseum. The name of Flavian amphitheatre at Rome. 

Downing Street, 10. Office and official residence of 
British Premier. 

Eiffel Tower. A colossal iron structure built by Gus¬ 
tave Eiffel in Paris. It is a valuable wireless station, 985 ft. 
high, is of three storeys and served by lifts. 

Elysee. Residence of French President. 

» 

Guildhall. The hall of meeting for the City of London 
Corporation. 

Haffkine Institute. Plague research institute in Bom- 

.bay. 

Mansion House. The official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Osborne House. In the Isle of Wight, Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s favourite winter residence and where she died. It is 
used as a convalescent home for naval and military officers 
since Edward VII gave it to the nation. 
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PaU Mall. A celebrated west London thoroughfare. 

Paris Bourse. The Stock Exchange of Paris. 

Parthenon. A Temple of Minerva at Athens where the 
renowned statue of Greek goddess is placed. 

Pasteur Institute. It is in Kasauli, a hill station in the 
Punjab, where people bitten by rabid animals go for treat¬ 
ment. 

Shantiniketan. The college founded by Sir Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore at Bolpur. 

St. James's Palace. This was built by Henry VIII. It 

was used before as the Royal Residence of the King of 
England. The Prince of Wales lives in a part of this build¬ 
ing, and in its public halls conferences are held. The Round 
Table conferences were conducted here. 

St. Peter's. A Cathedral in Rome. It is the principal 
church of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Vatican. The official residence of the Pope and the 
headquarters of Roman Catholicism. 

Wall Street The greatest Financial Street in New 
York. 

White City. The stadium, specially erected for the 
Olympic games of 1908, is now used for dog-racing in the 
London exhibition. 

Whitehall. A street in London in which the chief 
Government offices are situated. 

White House. Official residence at Washington of the 
President, United States of America. 

‘White Lodge. It is in Richmond Park, London. The 
Prince of Wales was born here, , 
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White Tower. The largest and most important of the 
buildings comprised in the Tower of London. It contains a 
fine collection of armour, 

Windsor Castle. The famous British Royal residence 
on the bank of the Thames. 


Cinema. 

Thomas Edison was the first inventor of Kinematograph 
principle. The film industry developed at an enormous 
rate in recent years. In the United States of America, 
after foodstuffs and motor cars, this industry comes third. 
Half the entire capital of about 800 million pounds invested 
in the cinema industry belongs to the United States of 
America. Britain’s investment is about £ 70 million. There 
are over 4000 cinema theatres in England and about 800 in 
India. The silent picture was produced in India by Mr. 

*Phalke in 1913. The first talkie in India was produced in 
1931 by the Imperial Film Company of Bombay. There are 
about 50 studios in India, the most famous of them being at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Kolhapur, Rangoon and Madras. 

In 1927 the Government appointed a Cinematograph 
Committee, which published its report in 1928. (For details 
see chapter /, page 21 ), 

Motion Picture Society of India, 

This society has been formed in Bombay to encourage 
the use of the cinema films in the educational sphere and to 
safeguard the industry’s interests. 

* 

A series of medical films dealing with subjects like the 
operation of inguinal hernia, blood transfusion, movement of 
the heart, etc., were shown at the Roxy Theatre on October 
IO, 1934, under the auspices of the Motion Picture Society of 
India. This show was the first of its kind held for the 
benefit of the medical profession. 
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Names of some of the famous Indian film companies. 

(1) Ajanta Cinetone Ltd., Bombay. 

(2) Radha Film Co., Calcutta. 

(3) Wadia Movietone, Bombay. 

(4) Ranjit Movietone, Bombay. 

(5) Imperial Film Co., Bombay. 

(6) Sagar Movietone, Bombay. 

(7) East India Film Co., Calcutta. 

(8) Madan Theatres Ltd., Calcutta. 

(9) New Theatres, Calcutta. 

(10) New India Films Ltd., Calcutta. 

Names oj some of the famous actors and actresses. 

(1) Master Modak. (2) Raja Sandow. (3) Ghori. 
(4) Dixit. (5) Navin Chandra. (6) D. Billimoria. (7)' E." 
Billimoria. (8) Hadi. (9) Ghulam Mohammad. (10) Nisar. 

(11) A. R. Kabuli. (12) Abdullah Kabuli. (13) Miss Zubaida. 
(14) Miss Mehtab. (15) Miss Kajjan. (16) Miss Madhuri. 
(17) Miss Salochina. (18) Miss Gauhar. (19) Miss Panna. 
(20) Devki Rani. (21) Mrs. Durga Bai Khote. (22) Miss Gauhar 
Karnatiki. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Administration. 

British Cabinet. 

Prime Minister and First 

Lord of the Treasury ... Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Lord President of the 

* Council ... Mr. Baldwin. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer ... Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Chancellor ... Lord Sankey. 

Secretary of State for 

Home Affairs ... Sir J. Gilmour. 

Secretary of State for War ... Viscount Hailsham. 
Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs ... Sir John Simon. 

Secretary of State for India ... Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Secretary of State for the Domi¬ 
nions " ... Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

♦Secretary of State for the 

Colonies ... Sir Philip Cunlifife-Lister. 

Secretary of State for Air .. Marquess of Londonderry, 

Secretary of State for 

Scotland ... Sir G. P. Collins. 
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President of the Board of 
Trade 

Lord Privy Seal 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of 
Education 

Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of Labour 

Minister of Health 

First Commissioner of Works 

Under Secretary of State for 
India 

Under Secretary of State for 


... Mr. Walter Runciman. 

... Capt. A. Eden. 

... Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell. 

... Lord Irwin. 

... Mr. W. E. Elliot. 

... Sir Henry Betterton. 

... Sir E. Hilton Young. 

... Mr. Ormsby-Gore. 

... Mr. R. A. Butler. 

Air... Sir P. Sassoon. 


Other Appointments. 


High Commissioner for India 
Viceroy of India 
Commander-in-Chief in India 
Trade Commissioner tor India 
Controller of Currency 


... Sir 13. N. Mitra. 

... Lord Willingdon. 

... Sir Philip Chetwode. 
... Mr. Meek. 

... Mr. J. W. Colly. 


Provincial Governors. 


United Provinces 

Bombay 

Mat Iras 

Bengal 

Punjab 


.. Sir Harry Haig. 

... Lord Brabourne. 

... Lord Erskine. 

... Sir John Anderson, 
... Sir H. W. Emerson. 
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Burma 

... Sir Hugh L. Stephenson. 

Bihar & Orissa 

... Sir J. D. Sitton. 

Central Provinces & Berar 

... Sir 11. C. Go wan. 

Assam 

... Sir Michael Keane. 

N. W. F. Province 

... Lt. Col. Sir Ralph Griffith. 

Chief Commissioners. 

Delhi 

... Hon. Mr. J.N.G. Johnson. 

British Baluchistan 

... Hon. A. N. L. Cater. 

Andamans and Nicobar 

... Hon. J. W. Smyth. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

... Lt.-Col. Ogilvi. 

Coorg 

... Lt.-Col. Plowden. 

r 

Foreign 

Monarchs. 

Afghanistan 

... King M. Zahir Shah. 

Albania 

... King Zog I. 

Belgium 

... King Leopold HI. 

Bulgaria 

... Tsar Boris. 

Denmark 

... King Christian X. 

Egypt 

... King Ahmed Fuad I. 

Ilejaz 

... King Abdul Aziz. I. Saud. 

Holland 

... Queen Wilhelmina. 

^raq 

... King Ghazi I. 

Italy 

... King Victor Emmanuel 
Ill. 

Japan 

...' Emperor Hirohito. 

Norway 

... King Haakon VII. 
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Persia 

Roumania 

Siam 

Sweden 

Yugo-Slavia 


... Shah Reza K. Pahlevi. 
... King Carol. 

... King Prajadhipok. 

... King Gustavus V. 

... King Alexander I. 


Presidents of 

Austria 

China 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Turkey * 

United States 


Foreign Countries. 

... Herr Miklas. 

... Lin Shen. 

... Le Brun. 

... Herr Hitler. 

... Alexander Zaimis. 
... Mustafa Kemal. 

... F. D. Roosevelt. 


Governors-General of Dominions. 


Australia 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 
South Africa 


... Sir I. A. Issacs. 

... Earl of Bessborough, 

... Sir David M. Anderson. 
... Lord Bledisloe. 

... The Earl of Clarendon. 


Austria 

Australia 

■ 

Canada 


Prime Ministers. 

... D. Dollfuss. 

... Rt. Hon. J. A. Lyons. 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 
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Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Newfoundland 
New Zealand 


... M. Pasha. 

... M. Fladin. 

... Herr Hitler. 

... Signor Mussolini. 

... Rt. Hon. F. C. Alderdice. 
... Rt. Hon. G. YV. Forbes. 


Indian Governors. 

Past and Present . 


Lord Sinha 
S. B. Tambe 

Capt. Nawab Sir Ahmed 
Sai’d Khan of Chhatari 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 

.Sir Mohammad Usman 


Bihar and Orissa. 
Central Provinces. 

United Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Madras. 


Indian Privy Councillors. 
Past and Present. 

Lord Sinha. 

Sir B. C. Mitter. 

Rt. H on. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Sir D. F. Mulla. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

The Agha Khan. 

Sir Shadi Lai. 

Indians who sat in Parliament. 

Sir Muncherjee Bhowangree. 

\ 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Shapurji Saklatwala. 
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Summer 

Headquarters of Provincial Governments. 

United Provinces 

Naini Tal 


Madras 

• • • 

Ootacamund 


Central Provinces 

Pachmarhi 


Bombay 


Mahabaleshwar 

Bengal 

• • • 

Darjeeling 


Punjab 

• • p 

Simla 


Bihar & Orissa 

Ranchi 


Assam 

«»• 

Shillong 


North-West Frontier Province ... 

Abbottabad 



Some of the Ex-Kings. 


1912 

... H Suan T’ung 

• • * 

China. 41 

1917 

Abbas Helmi 

• • • 

Egypt. 

1918 

... William II 

• • • 

Germany. 

1918 

... Ferdinand 

• • • 

Bulgaria. 

1920 

... Kari 

• • * 

Hungary. 

1922 

... Sultan Mohammad VI 

Turkey. 

1924 

... George 

■ • • 

Greece. 

1925 

... Hussen 

• • ■ 

Mecca. 

1929 

... Amanullah Khan 

• • * 

Afghanistan. 

1931 

... Alfonso XIII 

t 

• • « 

Spain 

J 
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CHAPTER II. 


Weights, Measures & Formulae. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 




1 Grain = 

0.0648 grammes 

2 7 11.32 grains 

= 1 Dram (dr.) = 

i -772 

* 16 

dr. 

= 1 Ounce (oz.) = 

28.350 

16 

oz. 

= 1 Pound (lb.) —- 

453-592 „ 

14 

lb. 

= 1 Stone = 

6.350 kilograms 

28 

lb. 

= 1 Quarter = 

12.70 

100 

lb. 

= 1 Cental = 

45.359243 » 

4 

qrs. (112 lb.) 

= 1 Hundredweight = 

50.8022 „ 



(cwt.) 


8 

stones 

= 1 

)> 

20 

cwt. (2,240 lb.) s= 1 Ton . = 

1016 



7,000 grains = 

1 lb. 

% 


lineal measures. 

- 



I Inch = 

25.4 millimetres 

12 

in. 

= i Foot — 

30 48 centimetres 

3 

ft. 

- 1 Yard = 

9 M 4 
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S ]4 yds. i Rod, Pole = 5.03 metres 

or Perch 

4 poles = I Chain = 20.12 „ 

40 poles or 220 yds. 

or 10 chains ^ 1 Furlong = 210.17 „ 

8 furlongs or 

1,760 yds. = 1 Mile = 1.609 kilometres 

i chain = 100 Links * 22 yards 

80 chains « 1 Mile = 1.609 kilometres 

SQUARE MEASURES. 

I Sq. Inch * 6.4516 sq. 

centimetres 

144 sq. in. - 1 Sq. Foot = 9.2903 sq. 

decimetres 

9 sq- It. = 1 Sq. Yard = 0.836 sq. metres 

30 y K sq. yds. = I Sq. Pole, =25.29 „ 

Rod or Perch 

40 sq. poles = I Rood = 10.117 ares 

4 roods or 

4840 sq. yds. = 1 Acre = 0.4047 hectare 

640 acres = 1 Sq. Mile =259 hectares 

( 3 >° 97 > 6 <X) sq. yds.) 

CUBIC MEASURES. 


1,728 cub. in. 

27 cub. ft. 

A ton of shipping 


1 Cubic Inch 

l Cubic Foot 

1 Cubic Yard 
42 Cubic Feet. 


= 16.387 cubic 
decimetres 

= 28.317 cubic 
decimetres 

= 0.76455 cubic 
metre 
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MEASURES OE CAPACITY'. (Dry) 


8.665 cub, in 

- 1 Gill 

= 141 983 millilitres 

4 giHs 

= 1 Pint 

= 0.568 litres 

2 pints 

=- 1 Quart 

= 1 - 1 3 ^> „ 

4 quarts 

- 1 Gallon 

= 4.546 „ 

2 gallons 

= 1 Peck 

= 9-092 „ 

4 pecks 

= 1 Bushel 

= 36.368 „ 

8 bushels 

= 1 Quarter 

= 2.909 hectolitres 

MEASURES OF CAPACITY. (Liquid) 

4 gills 

= 1 pint 

= 0.568 litres 

2 pints 

= 1 quart 

= M36 >. 

4 quarts 

= 1 gallon 

~ 4-546 1, 

31 y* gallons 

= 1 barrel 

= 1.432 hectolitres 

2 barrels 

— 1 hogshead = 2.864 „ 


METRIC SYSTEM. 

IO millimetres 

— 

1 centimetre 

10 centimetres 

= 

1 decimetre 

IO decimetres 

= 

I metre 

IO metres 

— 

1 decametre 

10 decametres 


I hectometre 

10 hectometres 

sst 

1 kilometre 

IO kilometres 

ai 

1 myriametre 

I metre 

= 

I 1/11 yards 

1 kilometre 

= 

5 furlongs 

100 ares 

ssz 

1 hectare (i sq. hectometre) 

1 are 

3 = 

1076.43 sq. feet 

1 hectare 

3 SS 

2 y acres. 
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MEASURES 

12 Units 
12 Dozen 
12 Gross 
20 Units 

24 Sheets of paper 
20 Quires 
10 Reams 

COAL 

14 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

112 lbs. 

20 cwt. 

I sack 
I large sack 

21 tons 4 cwt. 

20 keels (424 tons) 

7 tons 

TROY 

4 grains 

6 carat (24 grains) 

20 pennyweights 
12 ounces 
25 pounds 
100 pounds 
20 hundredweights 
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OF NUMBER. 

= I Dozen 
= 1 Gross 
= 1 Great Gross 
= 1 Score 
= 1 Quire 
= I Ream 
= 1 Bale 

WEIGHTS. 

— 1 stone. 

— 1 quarter. 

— I cwt. 

— 1 ton. 

— 1 cwt. 

- 2 cwt. 

— I barge or keel. 

— l ship load. 

— 1 room. 

WEIGHTS. 

— 1 carat. 

— I pennyweight 

— 1 ounce. 

— 1 pound. 

— I quarter. 

— I hundredweight. 

— 1 ton of gold or silver. 



6o 

480 


60 

8 

20 

8 

60 

4 

2 

3 


60 

60 

30 

12 


24 

20 
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APOTHECARIES’ MEASURES. 



Weight. 



20 grains 

— I scruple (scr.) 

grains 

— 3 scruples 

— I drachm (dr.) 

grains 

— 8 drachms 

— I ounce (oz.) 


12 ounce 

Capacity. 

— I pound (lb.) 

minims 

— 1 

drachm. 

drachms 

— 1 

ounce. 

ounces 

— 1 

pint. 

pints 

— 1 

gallon. 

drops 

— 1 

drachm. 

drachms 

— 1 

table-spoonful. 

ounces 

— 1 

wineglassful. 

ounces 

— 1 

teacupful. 


CIRCULAR MEASURES. 

I minute. 

I degree. 

I sign. 

I circle or circumference. 


PAPER MEASURES. 


Writing. 



Printing. 


sheets — I 

quire 

516 

sheets — I 

ream 

quires — I 

ream 

2 

reams — I 

bundle 


3 

bundles — I 

bale 


seconds 

minutes 

degrees 

signs 
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Sizes of Paper. 

Printing Paper. 


Dimensions 'Dimensions 


Demy ... 22% 

X 

i 7 l A 

Royal 

24 

X 

*9 

Medium ... 23 

X 

18 

Medium 

22 

X 

1 7 % 

Royal ... 25 

X 

20 

Large Post 

to 

O 

X 

16X 

Double 







Foolscap ... 27 

X 

17 

Copy or Draft 

20 

X 

16 

Super Royal 27^ 

X 

20% 

Demy 

20 

X 


Double Crown 30 

X 

20 

Post 

18 

X 

15 % 

Imperial ... 30 

X 

22 

Foolscap 

17 

X 


Double Demy 35 

X 

22% 

Brief 

16% x 

i 3 'A 

Double Royal 40 

X 

25 





Writing and Drawing . 

Brown Paper . 


Emperor ... 72 

X 

48 

Casing 

46 

X 

36 

Antiquarin ... 53 
Double 

X 

31 

Double Imperial 

45 

X 

29 

Elephant ... 40 

X 

26% 

Elephant 

■ 34 

X 

24 

Atlas ... 34 

X 

26 

Dble. Four pound 31 

X 

21 

Colombier ... 34*4 X 

23 A 

Imperial Cap 

29 

X 

22 

Imperial ... 30 

X 

22 

Haven Cap 

26 

X 

21 

Elephant ... 28 

X 

23 

Bag Cap 

% 

X 

19 % 

Super Royal 27 

X 

19 

Kent Cap 

21 

X 

18 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


League 

Inch 


3 Miles. 

72 Points or 
12 Lines. 
2% Inches. 


Nail 



Palm 
H and 
Link 

Quarter or a Span 

Foot 

Yard 

Pace, Military 
Pace, Geometrical 
Fathom 
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— 3 Inches. 

— 4 Inches. 

— 7. 92 Inches. 

— 9 Inches. 

— 12 Inches. 

— 36 Inches. 

— 2 ft. 6 inches. 

— 5 feet 

— 6 feet. 


MEASURES OF SOLIDITY. 


1728 Cubic inches — 
27 Cubic feet — 

A ton of shipping —* 


1 Cubic foot. 

I Cubic Yard. 
42 Cubic feet. 


RAILWAY GAUGES. 


In Great Britain 
In U. S. A. 

In India 

In South Africa 
In Canada 
In France 
In Germany 
In Ceylon 


4 ft. in. 

4 ft. „ 

2 ft. 6 in.; 3 ft. 3 3/8 in.; 

5 ft. 6 in. 

3 ft. 6 in. 

4 ft. 8 y 2 in, 

4 ft. sy 

4 ft. 8 y 

5 ft. 6 


>) 


a 


Conversion Table. 

To Convert 
miles to millimetres 
inches to centimetres 
yards to metres 


Multiply by 
.025 
2.54 
•9 


• • • 
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7 o Convert 


Multiply by 

miles to kilometres 

• • • 

1.6 

sq. inches to sq. cms. 

Ml. 

645 

cub. inches to cub. cms. 

• • • 

16.4 

grains to grammes - ... 

ft » • 

.065 

lbs. to kilograms 

ft ft ft 

45 

gallons to litres 

• • • 

4-5 

cubic ft. to cubic metres 

• • • 

•03 

cubic yds. to cubic metres 

• • • 

.76 

millimetres to miles 

• • • 

40.0 

centimetres to inches 

• • • 

4 

metres to yards 

• • • 

1.1 

kilometres to miles 

• • • 

.62 

sq. cms. to sq. inches 

• •• 

•155 

cub. cms. to cub. inches 

• M 

.06 

grammes to grains 

• • • 

154 

kilograms to lbs. 

• • * 

2.2 

litres to gallons 

• • • 

.22 

cubic metres to cubic feet 

ft ft ft 

35-3 

cubic metres to cubic yds. 

Water. 

• ft « 

1-31 

cubic ft. to lbs. 

• • • 

62.27 

lbs. to cubic feet 

• • • 

,016 

cubic ft. to gallons 

ft ft ft 

6.2 

gallons to cubic feet 

• • • 

.16 

gallons to lbs. 

ft ft ft 

10.0 

lbs. to gallons 

• ft ft 

.1 

gallons to litres 

ft ft ft 

4-5 

litres to gallons 

ft • • 

.22 

head of water (ft.) to lbs. per sq. in. 

ft ft • 

43 
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A pint of water weighs a pound and a quarter. 
A cubic inch of water weighs 25234 grains. 

A gallon of water weighs 10 lbs. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 62.32 lbs. 

Flour. 

100 lbs. of wheat produces 70 lbs. of flour. 

100 lbs. of flour produces 130 lbs. of bread. 

Some Useful Data. 


Man’s weight 

— 11 stones or 70 kilometres. 

Velocity of light 

— 186,OCX) miles per second. 

Velocity of sound 

— 1,090 feet per second. 

Speed of light 

— 300,000 kilometres per second 


or 186,000 miles „ „ 

* Speed of sound 

— In quiescent air at 6o*F. sound 


travels 1, 118 feet per second. In 
water, its speed is about a mile 
per second. 

Longest day 

— June 22. 

Shortest day 

— December 22. 

Lady day 

— March 25. 

Midsummer day 

— June 25. 

Badminton court 

— 44 ft. by 20 ft. 

Tennis court 

— 78 ft. by 36 ft. 

Hockey field 

— 100 yds. by 55 to 60 yds. 

iFootball field 

— 100 to 130 yds. by 50 to 100 yds. 

Boxing ring 

— 24 ft. square. 

Derby course 

— I *4 miles. 

One horse power 

— 746 watts. 
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Diameter of an 

ordinary bicycle — 28 inches. 

Greatest length of a 

cricket bat — 38 inches. 

Greatest width of a 

cricket bat — 4^4 inches. 

Length of a cricket*pitch— 22 yards from wicket to wicket. 

Weight of a cricket Dali — 5 y 2 to 5^ ounces. 

Squares on a chess 

board — 64. 

Length of a day at 

North Pole — 6 months. 

Length of a fathom — 6 ft. 

Length of a metre — 39*37 inches. 

An inch of rain on the 
surface of an area 

(43,560 ft.) — 3, 630 cubic feet or 

100. 993 tons. 

Deca — 10 times. 

Hecto — 100 times. 

Kilo *— 1000 times. 

Myria — 10000 times. 

Deci — 1/10. 

Centi — 1/100. 

Milli — 1/1000. 

The unit of the length is the Metre . The unit of 
surface is called the Are. The unit of volume is the Cubic 
Metre. The unit of capacity is a Litre. 

Arithmetical Formulae. 

Even numbers. A number exactly divisible by 2 is 
called even. Thus 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 are even numbers. 
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Odd numbers. A number not exactly divisible by 2 is 
Called odd. Thus i, 3, 5, 7 and 9 are odd numbers. 

Consecutive integers. Are numbers differing by one. 
TlnS 5, 6 are two consecutive integers. Similarly 13, 14, 15 
are Viree consecutive integers. 

5 

A v r ime number. Is a number which has no factors 
except itself and unity. Thus 2, 3, 5, 7, etc., are prime 
numbers. 

A composite number. Is a number which has other’ 
factors except itself and unity. Thus 10, 14, 28, 35, etc., 
are composite numbers. 

Leap-Year. If the number of a particular year is 
divisible by 4 it is a Leap-year; but centuries not divisible 
by 400 are not Leap-years. Thus 1888, 1732, 1600 are 
Leap-years, while 1887, * 739 > 1800 are common years. 

» 

Solar year. Is the time the earth takes to travel round 
the sun. It is equal to 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 
47/4 seconds nearly. 

An ordinary year contains one odd day, while a leap 
year contains 2 odd days. 

Time and Distance. 


Speed x time 

*= distance 

Speed 

distance 
^ time 

Time 

distance 

speed 
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Streams. 


A man's rate in still water is half the sum of his rates 
with and against the current. 

The rate of the current is half the difference between 
the rates of the man with and against the current. 


Clocks. 

The hands of n clock cross u times every 12 hours and 
arc opposite to each other 1r times every 12 hours. There¬ 
fore the hands are in a line 22 times every 12 hours and 44 
times every 24 hours. 

The hands of a clock are at right angles 44 times every 

day. 


The hands of a clock coincide once in every hour, 
are twice at right angles, and point in opposite directions 
once in every hour. -a 

Simple Interest 


(Principal x number of years x rate per 
cent.) -7 100. 


Interest 

~ I - 

P x n x r 

100 

Principal 

- P = 

IOO x I 

n r 

Rate 

: a. f' ~ 

IOO x I 
Px« 

Time or no. of ' 

'-*irs« n * 

IOO x l 

a 

pVr 
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Compound Interest. 

A = Amount; Sinn. 

P = Principal. 
n = Number of years. 
r = Rate of interest. 

Sum = A = p f i 4 - - r 1 w 

f r u ) 

Compound interest = P (i + I00 ^ - ^ y 

T. D. = True Discount. 

P. W. - Present Worth. 

Sum = P. W. + T. D. 

Int. on Sum - Int. on P. YV. 4- Int. on T. 1>. 

Ant. on Sum T. D. + Int. on T. D. 

Int. on Sum-T. D. - Int on T. D. 

Principal in interest - P. W. in 1). 

Amount ill interest -= Sum due in 1). 

T. D. - Int. on P. W. 

Amount - P. W. + 1). 

Mensuration:;! Formulae. 

1 . Rectangle 

Area ~ length x breadth. 

* Diagonal = >/ {length) 2 + (breadth)*, 

2 . Square 

Area ’ = (side)*. 

Diagonal *= side ^2. 
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3. Parallelogram 

Area 

4. Triangle 

Area 

5. Rhombus 

Area 

6. Trapezium 

Area 


base x height. 

yi base x height. 

base x height. 
y& (product of diagonals). 

yb height x (sum of parallel sides)w 


7. Quadrilateral 

Area — yh (diagonal) x (sum of offsets). 


8 . 


Equilateral Triangle 

Height = side x 


^3 

2 


Area 

9. Prism 

Lateral 

surface 

Volume 

10. Pyramid 

Volume 

11. Cuboid 

Surface 

Volume 



— perimeter of base x height. 
= area of base x height. 

= 1/3 area of base x height. 

= 2 (lb + Ih + bh). 

= 1 x b x h. 


Area of the walls of a room. 

- Perimeter x height. 

2 (length + breadth) x height. 
« 2 (1 + b) x h. 
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Algebraic Formulae. 

1. (a + b ) 2 =a 2 +2 ab + f? . 

2 . (a - by « a 2 - 2 ab+b* . 

3. (a + b) (a-b)*=a? - b 2 . 

4. (a + b ) 2 = a 3 + 3 fi s ^ + 3 ab? +&*. 

5. (a - by = a 3 - 3 a 1 £+3 atP - b 2 . 

6. + (rt a - ab + ti 1 )»rt 8 4-^ 3 • 

7. (a - £) (tf a + ab-\-b 2 )=a 3 - £ 3 . 

8. (^+«) (^+^)=,r 2 + (a + b) x+ab. 

9. (* 4 -^) (*4-£) (x+c) 

-x 2 4- (a + b+e) x? + (ab* ac+bc) x+abe< 

10. (a + b + e) (< a 2 + £ 2 + c 2 —ab — ac— be) 

=a 3 + b 3 +C 3 -3 <z&:. 

11. (a-b) (a-e) (b - e) 

= 0 2 (£ - f) + £ 2 (c - <?) + <? (rt - £). 

12. ab {a - b)v be (b - c)-\- ca (c - a) 

= (a-b) (a- c) (b - c). 

13. a 3 + b 3 + c* - 3 abc 

- (a + b+c) (a 2 40 * + d* - ab-bc-ac). 

14. (a-i b yef -a 2 + ^ + c 2 + 2 <?£+2 rt^+2 be, 

15. (a + b+c+d ) 2 

-a 2 + £ 2 +c 2 + </* 4-20 (b+e+d) + 2b(c+d) + 2ed' 

16. a 3 - £ 3 =(rt - £) 3 +3 (« - b) 

-(<* - £) (a 2 4 ab+b 9 ). 

17. a 3 4-^ =(<i4-£) 3 -$ab (a+b) 

= (<2 4-£) (# 8 - ab+IP ). 

18. (a + b+cf =a* + IP + e 3 4 3<z 2 (b+e)+3b* (a+c)+ 

^e 2 (a + b)+6 abe. 
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CHAPTER IH. 


Taxes and Duties. 


Revenue. 

Before 1870 revenue from all sources used to be 
collected by the provinces and sent to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, which used to distribute it amongst different pro- * 
vinces. In 1870 a change was effected and provinces were 
allowed to collect revenue from certain prescribed sources, 
keep a portion thereof for themselves and send the 
balance to the Central Government. The revenue from 
other sources was collected by the Central Government 
which used to grant loans to the Provincial Governments 
and also provide for famine relief. In 1921 the Meston 
Committee was appointed to advise on the contributions to 
be paid by the various provinces to the Central Government, 
The Committee fixed the sum, which the provinces between 
themselves were required to contribute, at R^. 9.83 lakhs. 
The contributions payable by individual provinces was also 
fixed by the Committee. The Committee also recoin- 4 
mended that income-tax should remain a central receipt, 
while general stamps must be a provincial receipt. 

The Joint Select Committee of Parliament, however, 
made certain modifications in the Meston proposals. It 
wa& pointed out that the provincial contributions should be 
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wiped out at the earliest possible moment. Further, it was 
directed that the Provinces should be given a small share 
for the increase in the growth of receipt of income-tax. The 
contributions were finally temitted in 1927. 

The sources of revenue have been divided between the 
Central and Provincial Governments as follows .— 

Principal sources of revenue of ihe Government of India. 

Salt; Opium ; Customs ; Income-Tax ; Railways; Posts 
and Telegraphs ; Currency and Mint. 

Principal sources of revenue of Provincial Governments. 

Excise ; Stamps ; Registration ; Land revenue ; Forest 
and Irrigation. 

Salt Duty. There are four sources of supply :— 

k (1) rock salt from the Salt Range and Kohat Mines in 
the Punjab, (2) brine salt from the Sambhar Lake in Raj- 
putana, (3) salt brine condensed on the borders of the lesser 
Rnnn ot Gulch, and (4) sea salt factories in Bombay, 
Madras and at the mouth of the Indus, 

From 1888 to 1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 per 
mailed of 83 lbs. In iyo$ it was reduced to Rs. 2 ; in 1905 
to Rs. 1-8-0; and in 1907 to Re. 1. In 1916 it was raiser! to 
R.. 1-4-0 In 1923 the duty was doubled, i. c , from 
R*. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-S-0 per mauiul. It was again reduced to 
Rs. 1-4-0 m 1924, but was raised to Rs. I 9-0 with effect from 
September 30, 1931. 

* Prior to March 17, 1931, the excise duty and import 
duty on salt were always kept similar, but by the Indian 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV of 1931, a tem¬ 
porary additional customs duty of 4^ annas per niaund was 
imposed on foreign salt. In March 1933 the customs duty 
was reduced by two annas. 
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Opium. . This te grown only by licensed persons who 
have to sell their entire outturn of crude opium at a fixed, 
price to Government. This is purified and manufactured 
into balls in the Government factory at Ghazipur in the 
United Provinces. The Government supplies it to fqreign 
Governments at a fixed price. The right of retail to the 
public is sold by public auction to one or several sanctioned 
shops. 

The revenue from this source is derived mainly from 
exports of what is called provision opium to * foreign 
countries and from the sale to Provincial Governments of 
excise opium. This opium is retailed to licensed vendors at 
rates fixed by the Provincial Governments, which vary 
from province to province. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the opium 
exported since 1926 by 10 per cent, annually in each subse¬ 
quent year until exports are totally extinguished at the end 
of I 93 S- J 

Customs Duties. Are taxes imposed on certain goods 
imported into this country from abroad. They also include 
export duties. 

The import duties have varied from time to time 
according to the financial condition of the country. They 
were 5 per cent, before Mutiny. In the days of financial strin¬ 
gency which followed they were raised to 10 and in some 
cases 20 p. c. In 1875 they were reduced to 5 per cent. All 
customs dues were abolished in 1882. In 1894. again 5 per 
cent, duties were imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being 
excluded. In 191011 the silver duty was raised from 5 p. c. 
to 4d. an ounce, and higher duties levied on petroleum,^ 
tobacco, wines, spirits, and beer. The Customs Schedule 
was completely recast in 1916-17. The general import tariff, 
which had been at the rate of 5 p.c. since 1894 was raised to 

p. c. except in the case of sugar, the duty on which was 
fixed at 10 p.c. The cotton twists and yarns of all kinds 
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were free of duty while a duty at the rate of.p. c. was 
imposed on woven goods of all kinds whether imported or 
manufactured in Indian mills. The duty on tea was fixed 
at Rs. 1/8/- per 100 lbs. 

The tariff was further modified in 1917*18. The duties 
on Jute were doubled. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3 p. c. to 7^ p. c. The customs tariff was 
further raised in the budget of 1921-22. The general ad 
valorem duty was raised from 75^ to 11 p. c.; a special duty 
was levied on matches of-/12/-per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of p. c. The duties on 
imported liquors, foreign sugar and manufactured tobacco etc. 
were increased. There was a further rise of duties in 1922*23. 
In 1925 the cotton excise duties were finally abolished. 

The customs duties have been repeatedly raised in 
recent years. 

Excise Duties. Are duties imposed on certain articles 
*of home production. The excise revenue in British India 
is derived irom the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. Excise has now 
been made over entirely to the Provincial Governments, 
and the duties vary from province to province. The 
governing principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with prevention of illicit distillation. 

Stamps. The revenue from this source is chiefly 
derived from judicial or court fee stamps and non-judicial 
stamps which are affixed to bonds, bills of exchange and 
receipts etc. 

Income-Tax. 

* Income-Tax is, as its name implies, a tax on income 
assessed directly in the hands of recipient. 

Direct taxation in India is not a novelty introduced by the 
British as it is too commonly supposed. Indian Governments 
have from time immemorial made the non-agricultural classes 
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contribute th^ir share of the expenses to the State. In the 
early British days all direct taxations were gradually 
abolished. In i860 the British Government was, however, 
obliged by financial necessities to revert to direct taxation. 
But instead of an indigenous model, softened and adapted 
to local conditions, the Government set up income-tax, as was 
then in force in England. It continued till 1865 when it was 
abolished. In 1867 it reappeared in the modified form of a 
licence-tax and in 1868 it became a certificate-tax. In 1869 
it became once more a full-blown income-tax. In 1873 
came a second period of total abolition, to be succeeded from 
1877-78 by a new series of Acts. Along with the changes in 
rate, and incidence came changes in name, form, classifica¬ 
tion and procedure. With one object or another about two 
dozen Acts were passed on the subject between i860 and 
1886. The 1886 Income-Tax Act prescribed the rate of 
tax at 5 pies in the rupee on incomes over Rs. 2,000; 
salaries between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 per annum and 
interest on securities were, however, taxed at 4 pies per 
rupee. In 1903 the taxable minimum was raised to 
Rs. 1,000 with a rate of tax at 4 pies per rupee up to 
Rs. 1,999. I 11 1916 the Great War necessitated increase in 

taxation and graduation of incomes made steeper and rates 
of income tax increased substantially. The law was again 
amended in 1917. The changes introduced by the amending 
Acts required radical change in the whole s> stem of assess¬ 
ment and the Act of 1918 was the result. Within a few 
years the new Act showed that it still required substantial 
revision. The Government of India appointed a committee 
in each province to examine the question then arose and 
make the necessary recommendations. When these commit¬ 
tees had reported an All-India Committee was appointed in 
1921 and it is the recommendations of this Committee that 
formed the basis of the Act of 1922, which as modified by 
certain subsequent amending Acts is in force at present. 

Since the present Act (XI of 1922) has been passed it is 
an Act of machinery and procedure only and the rates to be 
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levied are prescribed by the Annual Indian Finance Act 
No tax can therefore be recovered until' and unless the 
Finance Act has been passed. 


A. 


(0 

(») 

*( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

,(;) 

( 8 ) 


The rates for -/ pj 4.-35 are as under :-— 


In the case of every individual, Hindu un¬ 
divided family, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being 
a registered firm or a company— 

When total income is Rate. 


Rs. 1, OCX) or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 1,500 

Rs. 1,500 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 2,000 

Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 5,000 

Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 10,000 

Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 15,000 

Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 20,000 


Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 30,000 


Two pies in 
the rupee. 

Four pies in 
the rupee. 

Six pies in the 
rupee. 

Nine pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna I11 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
four pics in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
seven pies in 
the rupee. 


Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 40,000 


One anna and 
eleven pies in 
the rupee. 
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Two annas and 
one pie in 
the rupee. 


(9) Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but less than 
Rs. 1,00,000 


(10) Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


B, In the case of every company and 
registered firm, whatever its 
total income 


Two annas and 
two pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
two pies in 
the rupee. 


Super-Tax. 


A Super-Tax was first levied in India in 1917. The tax 
was levied dn incomes over Rs. 50,000, graduated on a ‘slab* 
basis. The Act was recast in 1920. When the Income-Tax 
Act of 1918 was’amended in 1922, the Super-tax Act also was 
incorporated therein and the Act XI of 1922, as amended 
from time to time, deals with super-tax and income-tax 1 
both. 


Rates. 


In respect of the excess over thirty thousand 
rupees of total income— 

(1) in the case of every company— 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thou- ... 
sand rupees of such excess 


Rate, 

Nil. 


(p) for every rupee of the remainder 
of such excess 


One anna in the 
rupee. 


(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu un¬ 
divided family— 

(0 in respect of the first forty-five ... 
* thousand rupees of such excess 


Nil. 
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(it) for every rupee of the next 
twenty-five thousand rupees of 
such excess 

( b) in the case of every individual, un¬ 
registered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered 
firm or a company— 

(*) for every rupee of the first... 
twenty thousand rupees of such 
excess 

(it) for every rupee of the next fifty... 
thousand rupees of such excess 


(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu 
undivided family, unregistered firm 
and other association of individuals 
not being a registered firm or a 
company— 

(*) for every rupee of the next fifty 
thousand rupees of such excess 


(it) for every rupee of the next fifty 
thousand rupees of such 
excess 

(Hi) for every rupee of the next fifty 
thousand rupees of such 
excess 

(tv) for every rupee of the next 
fifty thousand rupees of such 
excess 


Rate. 

One anna and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 


Nine pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 


One anna and 
nine pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
nine pies in 
the rupee. 

Three annas and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 
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(v) for every rupee of the next ... Three annas and 
fifty thousand rupees of such and nine pies 
excess in the rupee. 

■i 

(vt) for every rupee of the next ... Four annas and 
fifty thousand rupees of such three pies in 

excess the rupee. 

(vt'i) for every rupee of the next ... Four annas and 
fifty thousand rupees of such nine pies in 

excess the rupee. 


(wh) for every rupee of the next ... Five annas and 
fifty thousand rupees of such three pies in 
excess the rupee. 


(ix) for every rupee of the next ... Five annas and 
fifty thousand rupees of such nine pies in 
excess the rupee. 


(. x ) for every rupee of the remainder ... 
of such excess. 


Six annas and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 


Surcharge. 

It has been prescribed at 25 per cent, on all cases of 
income except between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,999. 


The Provincial Governments have the powers to impose the 
following taxes :>— 

(1) A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

(2) A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivor¬ 
ship in joint family. 

.(3) A tax on advertisements. 

(4) A tax on specified luxury. 
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(5) A tax on amusements. 

(6) A registration fee. 

(/) A stamp duty other than the duties of which the 
amount is fixed by Indian legislature. 

(8) A toll. 

(9) A tax on land or land values. 

(10) A tax on vehicles or boats. 

(n) A tax on buildings. 

(12) A tax on animals. 

(13) A tax on menials or domestic servants. 

(14) An octroi duty. 

(15) A terminal tax on goods imported into a local area 
in which an octroi was levied on or before July 6, 1917. 

(16) A tax on trades, professions, and callings. 

(17) A tax on private markets. 

(18) A tax imposed in return for services rendered such 
as :—a water rate, a lighting rate, a scavenging, sanitary or 
sewage rate, a drainage tax, fees for the use of markets and 
other public conveniences. 

In addition to above, the Local Governments can levy 
other taxes but with the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


Chief heads of expenditure of the 
Government of India. 

Defence ; Debt Charges ; Civil Administration ; Other 
expenditure including Pensions and cost of Revenue collec¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Foreign Phrases. 


ab initio 
a compte 
ad arbitrium 
ad extremum 
ad hoc 
ad idem 
' ad infinitum 
ad interim 
ad referendum 
ad valorem 
aide 
alias 

alibi 
k moitie 
anno Domini 
' ante meridiem 
apropos 


from the beginning. 

in part payment; on account. 

at pleasure. 4 

at the worst; to the extreme. 

for this object. 

to the same (point). 

without end. 

in the meantime. 

to be further considered. 

according to value. 

an assistant; a helper. 

otherwise ; absent from a particular 
place at a particular time. 

elsewhere. 

half, by halves. 

in the year of our Lord. 

before noon. 

to the point. 
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aqua 

water. 

au fait 

expert. 

au fond 

i 

au revoir 

at the bottom. 

adieu until we meet again. 

auto 

a drama; an act 

belle vue 

fine prospect. 

bene placito 

by your leave. 

bene vobis! 

health to you 1 

ben venuto 

welcome. 

bona fides 

good faith. 

bonjour 

good day; good morning. 

bonsoir 

good evening. 

bon voyage! 

a good journey to you ! 

brava! 

well done ! 

cap-a-pie 

from head to foot. 

centum 

a hundred. 

ceteris paribus 

other things being equal. 

commune bonum 

common good. 

con amore 

with love ; very earnestly. 

concours 

contest; competition. 

confer 

compare. 

coup d’etat 

a stroke of policy or sudden change 
of government. 

data et accepta 

expenditures and receipts. 

de facto 

from the fact; really ; actual. 

Dei gratii 

by the grace of God. 

de jure 

in law; by right; rightful. 

demeure 

dwelling. 

Deo gratias 

thanks to God. 

Deo volente 

God willing. 
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d$p£che 
„ detenu' 

Deus Vobiscum! 
. double entente 
eleve 
emeute 
en regie 

- en route 
en suite 
en tout 
en train 
en ville 

* epouse 
euge! 

- exempli gratia 

- ex officio 
ex parte 
ex re nata 

' ex tempore 
extra mod urn 
fadais? 
fait accompli 
fama clamosa 
far niente 
farceur 
faux pas 
fete champetre 
frais 
* franco 
grand merci 


despatch; message, 
a prisoner. 

God be with you !• 
double meaning, 
pupil, 
a riot. 

in due order ; according to rules, 

on the way; on the road. 

in succession. 

in all; wholly. 

in progress. 

not at home. 

wife ; bride. 

well done! 

by way of example ; for instance; e.g. 

by virtue of his office. 

on one side only. 

according to circumstances. 

without premeditation. 

beyond measure; extravagant. 

silliness ; nonsense. 

a thing already done. 

a current scandal. 

doing nothing. 

a joker. 

a false step ; a mistake, 
garden party, 
expenses; charges, 
post free; franked, 
many thanks 



idem 
impasse 
in camera 
in cognito 
in excelsis 
in extenso 
in extremis 
inter alia 
inter se 
inter alios 
in statu quo 
in toto 
ipso facto 
locum tenens 
locus standi 
?ucri causa 
magnum bonum 
magnum opus 
materia medica 

matinee 

melee 

modus operandi 
modus vivendi 
mutuus consensus 
mutatis mutandis 
nolens volens 
nom de plume 
non posstjp*',) 
'nop.fr^quitur 
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the same. 

an insoluble difficulty, 
in a (judge’s private) room, 
unknown. 

in the highest; at the highest point. 

at full length. 

at the point of death. 

among other things* 

amongst themselves. 

among other persons. 

in the former state. 

in the whole ; entirely. 

in the fact itself; virtually. 

a deputy or substitute. 

a right to interfere. 

for the sake of gain. 

a great good. 

a great work. 

medicines collectively; the science of 
their properties and use. 

a morning performance. 

a confused scuffle ; a hot debate. 

plan of working ; mode of operation. 

a mode of living. 

mutual consent. 

with necessary changes. 

wliether he will or not. 

an assumed liberty name. 

not able or willing (to act). 

it does not follow. 
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nem con 
obiter dicta 
octroi 

onus proband i 

/ par excellence 

• post mortem 
post obitum 

' prima facie 

• primo 
pro rota 

. pro tempore 

, proximo 
protege 

- pro bono publico 
recu 

• resume 
sine die 

- sine qua non 
status quo 

- sub judice 
sub rosa 

- summum bon urn 
tant mieux 
tout a fait 
ubiqtie 

- ultra vires 
ut infra 
ut supra 

* verbatim et litteratim 


no one contradicting ; unanimously, 

a cursory remark. 

duties paid at the* gate of a city. 

the burden of proof. 

by way of eminence. 

after death. 

after death. 

on the first view. 

in the first place. 

in proportion. 

for the time being. 

next month, 

one protected or patronised, 
for the public good, 
received ; receipt, 
an abstract. 

without a day appointed. 

an indispensable condition. 

the state in which; the present 
condition. 

under consideration, 
privately, 
the chief good, 
so much the better, 
entirely, 
everywhere, 
beyond one’s power, 
as below, 
as above. 

word for word and letter for letter. 
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versus 

vexata quactie 
via 

4 via media 
vice versa 
videlicet 
vis-a-vis 
viva voce 
vox populi 


against. 

a disputed question, 
by way of. 
a middle course, 
the terms being exchanged, 
viz.; namely, 
opposite ; face to face, 
by oral testimony, 
voice of the people. 


* 
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CHAPTER V. 


Abbreviations. 


A. D. 

Anno domini—m the year of Our Lord. 

'a, d. 

After date. 

A, E. C. 

Army Educational Corps. 

A. I. R. 0 . 

Army India Reserve of Officers. 

A. M. 

Ante meridiem —before noon. 

A. M. S. 

Army Medical Service. 

A. R. C. S. 

Associate of the Royal College of Science. 

A. R. A. 

Associate of the Royal Academy. 

B. B. C. 

Baseball Club ; British Broadcasting Corpo¬ 
ration. 

B. C. L. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. D. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

b. e. 

Bill of exchange. 

B. L. 

Bachelor of Laws. 

b. 1 . 

Bill of lading. 

b. p. 

Bill of parcels; bills payable. 

b. s. 

Bill of sale. 
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B. V. 

Bena Vale —Farewell. 

b. & s. 

Brandy and soda water. 

c. & b. 

Caught and bowled. 

C. B. 

Companion of the Bath. 

C. C. 

County Council; Cricket Club. 

cc. 

Chapters. 

cf. 

Compare. 

c. f. & i. 

Cost, freight and insurance. 

c. & f. 

Cost and freight. 

C. I. E. 

Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

C. I. F. 

Cost, Insurance and Freight. 

C. J. 

Chief Justice. 

C M. A. 

Controller of Military Accounts. 

c. o. d. 

Cash on delivery. 

c. p. 

Candle-power. 

C. S. I. 

Companion of the Order of the Star of India. 

C. V. 0 . 

Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

c. W. 0 . 

Cash with order. 

D. C. L. 

Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. 

Doctor of Divinity. 

D. F. 

Dean of the Faculty. 

d. h. 

That is. 

D. L. O. 

Dead-letter Office. 

D. L. T. 

Daily Letter Telegram. 

d. s. p. 

decessit si?ieprole —died without issue. 

d. v. p. 

decessit vita patris—d ied in his father's life time# 

D. V. ' 

God Willing. 

E. C. U. 

English Church Union. 

E. E. 

Errors excepted. 

e - g- 

exempli gratia —for example. 
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'E. I. 

- e. o. d. 

' E. & O. E. 

> F. G. S. 

F. M. 

% 

* f. o. b. 
f. o. r. 

F. R. A. S. 
" F. R. C. P. 

- F. R. C. S. 
" F. R. S. 

' F. R. S. L. 
"G, B. 

* G. C. B. 

G. C. I. E. 

* g. c. in. 

"G. C. S. I. 

G. C. V. O 

^G. M. T. 
"G. M. S. I. 

G. R. 1 . 
v H. C. 

"H. E. H. 
‘h. e. 

"H. 1 . H. 
~H. M. Y. 
Ti- p. . 


East Indies. 

Every other day. 

Errors and omissions excepted. 

Fellow of the Geological Society. 
Field-Marshal. 

Free on board. 

Free on rail. 

Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Great Britain. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knight Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire. 

Greatest common measure. 

Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
India. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order. 

Greenwich Mean Time. 

Grand Master of the Star of India. 

Grand Royal Insignia. 

House of Commons. 

His Exalted Highness. 

hie est —this is ; hoc est —that is. 

His or Her Imperial Highness. 

His Master’s Voice. 

Horse-power. 
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I. A. O. C. 

' I. A. S. C. 
i. e. 
i. h. p. 

I. L. P. 

' I. M. S. 

’ I. O. U. 
i. q. 

' I. S. O. 

‘ I. A. R. O. 

J. P* 

K. B. 

K. C. B. 

K. C. I. E. 

* K. C. S. I. 

K. C. V. O 

' K. G. 

K. G. C. 

K. S. I. 

K. R. C. 
Mb. 

1 . c. 

V L. C. 

L. C. C. 

L. D. S. 

1 . h. 

L. R. C. P. 


Indian Army Ordnance Corps. • 

Indian Army Service Corps. * 
id est —that is. 

Indicated horse-power. 

Independent Labour Party. 

Indian Medical Service. 

I owe you. 

idem quod —The same as. 

Imperial Service Order. 

Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 

Justice of the Peace. 

Knight of the Bath ; King’s Bench. 

Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

Knight Commander of the Order of the Star 
of India. 

Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. 

Knight of the Garter. 

Knight of the Grand Cross. 

Knight of the Star of India. 

.Knight of the Red Cross. 
libra —A pound, 
lower case ; small letter. 

Lord Chancellor. 

London County Council. 

Licentiate in Dental Surgery, 
left hand. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 
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L. R. C. S. 

1. S. 

v L. S. D. 


1 M. 

B. 


" M. 

B. 

E. 

^M. 

C. 

C. 

V M. 

C. 


^M. 

1 ). 


^M. 

E. 

C. 

" 1 V 1 . 

K. 

S. 

"M. 

O 

H. 

‘'M. 

P. 


•m. 

P- 

h. 

• M. 

R. 

A. 

J M. 

R. 

C. 

"M. 

R. 

C. 

'•'M. 

T. 


Ms 



m. 

S. 1 


k M. 

V. 

o. 

*"N. 

K 



n. (1. 

ncm. con. 
n. o. p. 
n. s. 
n. u. 

"'N. & Q. 

‘ N. C. O. 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
left side. 

Pounds, shillings, pence. 

Bachelor of Medicine. 

Member of the British Empire Order. 

Member of the County Council; Marylebone 
Cricket Club. 

Military Cross; Member of the Council ; 
Member of Congress. 

Doctor of medicine. 

Member of the Executive Council. 

Military Engineering Service. 

Medical Officer of Health. 

Member of Parliament. 

miles per hour. 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Mechanical Transport. 

Manuscript. 

Mean se^-level. 

Member of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Nota bene —Note well. 

No date. 

No one contradicting. 

Not otherwise provided, 
not specified. 

Name unknown. 

Notes and Queries. 

Non-Commissioned Officer. 


* 
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O. H. M. S. 
"O. K. 

'o. p. 

o. s. 

O. B. E. 

Ph. B. 

Ph. D. 

P. M. 

p. n. 

p. o d. 

p. r. n. 

P. S. 

P. & O. 

Q. B. 

q. e. d. 

q. e. f, 

Q. M. G. 

R. A. 

R. A. S. 

R. C. 

r. h. 

R. H. 

R. H. A. 

R. S. V. P. 
R. A. S. C. 
R, A. M. C. 
Ro. 

s. a. 


On His Majesty’s Service. 

All correct. 

Out of print. 

Old style. 

Officer of the British Empire Order. 

Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Doctor of Philosophy. 

Post meridiem —A fternoon. 

Promissory note. 

Pay on delivery. 

pro rc nata —For special business arising. 

Post scriptum —Postscript; written after. 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

Queen’s bench. 

quod erat demonstrandum —which was to be 
demonstrated. 

which was to be done. 

Quartermaster General. 

Royal Artillery ; Royal Academy. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

Red Cross ; Roman Catholic. 

Right hand. 

Royal Highness. 

Royal Horse Artillery. 

Repondez s'il vous plait —Reply, if you picase. 
Royal Army Service Corps. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

On the right hand page. 

secundum artem —according to art; sine anno — 
Without date. 
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S. 1. p. 

s. m. p. 
s. s. 

S. O. S. 
v-s. P. c. A. 

t T. O. 

T. T. L. 
v U. L. 

u. s, w. 


u. s. 


ux. 

^ V. C. 

v. d. 

V v. g. 

Vo. 

V V. R. 

v. y. 

w. a. f. 

V 'W. B. 

W. C. 

W. f. 

W. O. 

W. P. 

Y. M. C. A. 
Y. W. C. A. 


■ sine legitima prole —Without lawful issue. 
sine masculn prole —Without male issue. 
Steamship ; Screw steamer. . 

A distress signal. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
animals. 

Telegraph office ; Turn over. 

To take leave. 

Unattached List. 

und so wetter —And so forth. 

As above. 
uxor —wife. 

Victoria Cross; Vice-chancellor. 

Various dates. 

verbi gratia —For example. 

Left hand page. 

Victoria Regina; Queen Victoria. 

Various years. 

With all faults. 

Way-bill. 

Water-closet. 

Wrong fount. 

Warrant officer. 

Weather permitting. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Words, Phrases & Idioms. 


Distinction between— 

(1) Discover—We discover that which existed before, 
but was not known to any one. 

Invent—We invent what is new by combining 
already existing things. 

(2) Habit—Is formed by the same act being frequently 
repeated by the same individual. 

Custom—Is the doing of the same thing by many 
different individuals. 

Habit is personal while custom is social and 

national. 

(3) Infection—Denotes the communication of a disease 
from one to another. 

Contagion—Is the communication of a disease by 
contact or touch. 

(4) Emigrant—One who goes from his own country to 
another. 

Immigrant—One who comes into another country 
from his own to live in. 


■» 
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(5) Eminent —Distinguished. 

Imminent —Impending ; near at hand. 

( 6 ) Freedom —Denotes absence of constraint at the pre¬ 
sent time. 

Liberty —Denotes previous constraint. 

( 7 ) Confess— Confess is rather stronger than Admit. 

Admit—We confess our guilt but we admit our 
mistakes. 

(8) Expenditure —Disbursement. 

Expense— Cost. 

(9) Drown —Immerse in water so as to cause death. 

Sink —To go to the bottom. 

(10) Battle —Single engagement. 

War —Series of battles. 

(11) Child like —Refers.to the good qualities of a child, 
as innocence. 

Childish —Refers to the bad qualities, as foolishness. 

(12) Epoch —Denotes a point of time, made remarkable 
by some important event from which dates are counted. 

Era —Is a series of years from a particular point of 

epoch. 

(13) Conscious— Having knowledge. 

Conscientious —Acting according to the dictates of 
conscience. 

(14) Ingenious —Skilful. 

Ingenuous— F rank. 

^(15) Deny —To contradict. 

Refuse —To decline to do a thing. 
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(16) Bring —To convey a thing from a more’distant place 
to a nearer one. 

Fetch —To bring by going. 

(17) Assurance —A promise to pay a certain definite sum 
on the certain happening of a definite event. 

Insurance —Means that on a certain event happen¬ 
ing only the actual amount lost upto a certain maximum 
will be paid. 

(18) Scarcely —Expresses quantity. 

Hardly —Expresses degree. 

(19) To listen —To hear attentively. 

To hear —To perceive by means of hearing. 

(20) At the same time-^Refcrs to a point of time. 

In the same time —Refers to a period of time. 

V 

(21) In respect of —In point of some quality and is pre¬ 
ceded by an adjective. 

With respect to —Concerning; it qualifies some verb. 

(22) Fly —To run very quickly. 

Flee —To run from danger. 

(23) Church—A building consecrated for Christian wor¬ 
ship only, which has a parish attached to it. 

Chape!—A building used for Christian worship 
which has no parish attached to it. 

(24) Century —One hundred years. 

Centenary—Hundredth anniversary of an event. 

(25) Airship—Is lighter than air. 

Aeroplane— Is heavier than air. 
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(26) Assessors —A body of experts called by a Court to 
assist in technical matter. 

Jury —A body of persons selected according to law 
and sworn to return a true verdict in accordance with the 
evidence laid before them. 

(27) Post-mortem —A medical examination of a corpse 
with the object of ascertaining the cause of death. 

Inquest —A legal investigation into the circum¬ 
stances in which the death of a person took place. 

(28) Prescribe —To lay down. 

Proscribe —To condemn. 


Equivalent phrases. 


(1) A disease that generally ends in death 

(2) A loss that cannot be repaired 

(3) Incapable of being read 

(4) Incapable of being heard 

(5) Destitute of knowledge . 

(6) That which cannot be understood 

(7) That which can be understood 

(8) Tiiat which can be easily broken 

(9) A word which is no longer in use 

(10) A man who has not committed any 

offence 

(11) Animal that cannot be tamed 

(12) A child born after the death of his 

father 

be easily made angry 
(14) That which is inherited from father 


Fatal. 

Irrecoverable. 

Illegible. 

Inaudible. 

Illiterate. 

Unintelligible. 

Intelligible. 

Brittle. 

Obsolete. 

■ Innocent. 

• Untamable. 

■ Posthumous. 
Irritable. 
Patrimony. 
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(15) State of being unmarried 

(16) A speech made for the first time 

(17) Very desirous of money 

r (18) One who lives at the same time 

(19) Contrary to law 

(20) Impression never to be effaced 

(21) One who holds only one benefice 

(22) State of being unanimous 

(23) Not put to any special purpose 

(24) Not suitable or qualified for 

(25) Unprotected by any covering 

(26) Not brought into conformity with 

something 

(27) Beyond one’s reach 

(28) Without any one to help or encourage 
>(29) Not deceived by any trick 

(30) Capable of receiving impressions 

(31) One who adheres to a party 

(32) Unable to be believed 

(33) Not bearing upon the matter in hand 

(34) With much pomp and show 

( 35 ) Mind insensible to gentle thoughts 

(36) Sufficient money to live upon 


— Celibacy. 

— Maiden. 

— Avaricious. 

— Contemporary. 

— Illegal. 

— Indelible. 

— Unalist. 

— Unanimity. 

— Unapplied. 

— Unapt. 

— Unarmed. 

• 

— Unassimilated. 

— Unattainable. 

— Unbacked. 

— Unbejuggled. 

— Receptive. 

— Partisan. 

— Incredible. 

— Irrelevant. 

— Ostentatiously. 

— A callous mind. 

— A competence. 


Idiomatic phrases. 


Ever and anon 
Few and far between 
By fits and starts 

y 

At a snail's pace 


... Frequently. 

... Few and infrequent. 
... In intervals. 

... Very slowly. 


• • • 
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Begging the question 


To be at loggerheads 
Hand and glove 
Bereft of reason 
Blue stocking 
To break the ice 

A hole and corner policy ... 

To burv the hatchet 

* 

Buy a pig in a poke 
Milk and water 
Pros and cons 
To catch with chaff 
Crocodile tears 
Culminating point 
Devil’s tattoo 

Dog in the manger 


Steal a march 

To play ducks and drakes ... 
To espouse the cause 
To feel the pulse 

Fiddlesticks 
T#S$$ain laurels 


An assumption without proof; 
assuming in an argument as 
proved what the disputant 
set out to prove. „ 

To come to blows. 

Familiar. 

Insane. 

A literary lady. 

To get through first difficul¬ 
ties ; make a beginning. 

A secret and under-hand policy 

To make peace. 

To buy a thing without seeing it 

Tasteless; weak. 

For and against. 

To deceive easily. 

Pretended grief; false tears. 

Highest point; crisis. 

A drumming with the fingers 
or feet from listlessness. 

A person while not able to 
enjoy something himself is 
not willing that others should 
enjoy it either. 

Gain advantage unobserved. 

To squander foolishly. 

To take up the cause. 

To find out one’s secret inten¬ 
tions. 

Absurd. 

To win the victory to acquire^ 
fame. 
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Globe trotter 
Golden apple 
Golden calf 
Golden mean 

Gordian knot. 

History repeats itself 

To leave in the lurch 
Through thick and thin 

Myrmidons of the police 
An off-hand rattle 
To die in harness 

^To be at a low ebb 
To fall flat 

To paddle one’s own canoe... 

To pay in one’s own coin ... 

Pellmell 

A pig in a poke 

To read between the lines . 

To take time by the forelock... 
To put forth a feeler 

To throw down the gauntlet... 
To stem the tide 
To ride one's hobby 

To set one’s hand to 


A traveller around the world. 

Foul play. 

Money. 

The intermediate position; 
between two extremes. 

v 

An inextricable difficulty. 

Events of a similar nature are 
constantly recurring in the 
lives of nations. 

To leave in a difficult situation. 

Through all obstacles and 
difficulties. 

Policemen. 

Rapid, empty talk. 

To continue in one’s occupa¬ 
tion until death. 

To be in a state of decline. 

To be uninteresting. 

To mind one's business. 

To retaliate. 

In a confused manner. 

A blind bargain. 

To detect a meaning not ex¬ 
pressed. 

Not to let slip an opportunity. 

To endeavour to elicit the 
opinion of others. 

To send a challenge. 

To resist. 

To give undue attention to 
one thing. 

To affix one’s signature. 


• < • 
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Storm in a tea pot ... A mighty commotion about 

a trifle. 

To beat about the bush ... To ramble instead of coming to 

the main point at once. 

To break news ... To communicate unexpected 

news. 

Tie the nuptial knot ... To join in marriage. 

The light fingered gentry ... Thieves or pickpockets with 

airs of gentlemen. 

Take the tide by the flood ... To take advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Take the staff and wallet ... To become a professional beg¬ 
gar. 

Sixes and Seven .. In confusion. 

Siamese Twins ... Persons who are inseparable. 

Shipshape .. Methodically arranged. 

To cudgel one's brain .. To think with efforts. 

To chew the cud. .. To meditate. 

To burn the candle at both 

ends .. To use up extravagantly. 

At the pinch .. At the moment of special 

difficulty. 

Kith and kin Blood relations. 

The loaves and Ashes ... Personal emoluments. 

Time and again ... Very frequently. 

Green-eyed monster ... Jealousy. 

Glove money ... A bribe. 

Gift of the gab . . Fluency of speech. 

Folorn hope ... Danger. 

To fly in ‘the face of ... To act in direct opposition to. 

Extenuating circumstances.,. Circumstances which lessen or, 

palliate a fault or a crime. 
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Ebb of life 
Hobby horse 

Red tap 

Red flag 
Paul pry 

Out of the frying pan into 
the fire 

Out at the elbows 
Olive branches 
Moon-calf 


... Death. 

... To give undue attention to 
some one thing. 

... A too strict adherence to official 
formality. 

... Symbol of insurrection. 

... An inquisitive meddlesome 
person. 

. Out of one difficulty only to 
fall into a greater one. 

Poor ; in want of clothes even. 

, Children. 

. A foolish person. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Drafting. 


Official communications are divided into ten categories :— 

(1) Letter (demi-official, official, and express). 

(2) Telegram. 

(3) Notification. 

(4) Memorandum. 

(5) Resolution. , 

(6) Communique. 

(7) Proclamation. 

(8) Despatch. 

(9) Endorsement. 

(10) Circular. 

(1) (i)— Demi-official letter. This form is employed 
when the matter dealt with is confidential or not sufficiently 
important to merit an official letter. 

The form of address in demi-official letters is either 
“My dear” or “Dear” or “Dear Sir” according to the degree 
acquaintance between the writer and the person written 
to. Similarly the form of subscription varies as “Yours 
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sincerely” or “ Yours truly “Yours faithfully” is used 
for firms, strangers and those clergymen who are not well- 
known. 

Demi-official letters should be drafted in the first person 
singular and generally commence with “I am desired to”. 

(ii)— Official letter. The structure of an official letter 
is divided into :— 

(i) salutation; (2) subject ; (3) statement of facts, 
reasons and arguments ; (4) conclusion or decision ; and (5) 
termination. 

The name and address of the addressee are the first 
things to be written in a draft letter. 

The usual salutation of an official letter is “Sir”. A lady 
is addressed as “Madam”. A number of persons or a firm is 
addressed as “Gentlemen”. 

A letter generally begins with one of the following 
forms in accordance with the nature of the subject or 
reference:— 

(1) With reference to your letter no. dated . 

(2) In reply to your letter no. dated . 

(3) In compliance with the request contained in your 

letter. 

(4) I ant directed (L have the honour) to acknowledge the 

receipt of your letter . 

(5) I am directed to address you on the subject of . 

(6) With reference to the correspondence resting with your 

letter. 

(7) In continuation of my letter . 

(8) In modification of the orders contained in the . 

Department’s letter no. . dated .. 
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In all Secretariat official letters the form “ I ant directed ” 
is used, because the Secretary, Deputy or Under Secretary 
who issues the letter has to act under the direction or ins¬ 
truction of the Government. The form’ “ J have the 
honour ” is employed in letters written by other officers, viz. 
Heads of Departments, Commissioners, Collectors and 
others. 

All official letters are written in the first person singular 
and terminate with 


“ l have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant,” 

The draft should begin by citing the number, date and 
subject of the last communication in the correspondence. If 
it is necessary to refer to several communications, it will be 
better to enumerate them on the margin than in the body 
of the text. 

The designation of the officer under whose authority the 
letter is issued should be given below his signature. 

The first paragraph of a letter should ordinarily contain 
a brief allusion to the subject of the communication, the 
intermediate paragraphs being devoted to the statement of 
facts, reasons and arguments. The last paragraph contains 
the decision or order. 

A draft should be brief, lucid, clear and self-contained. 
Particular care should be taken to avoid repetition of ideas 
or facts. One letter should ordinarily deal with one subject 
only. 

In letters to and from the Government of India the 
subject of the correspondence is given at the top of the body 
„ of tWyetter. Letters to other addressees generally introduce ^ 
the subject at the beginning. 
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• * 

The order or decision which it is intended to convey 
should be expressed in clear and unambiguous language so 
that there may be no possibility of misunderstanding its 
meaning. 

, Draft should always be divided into paragraphs, each 
being properly numbered and devoted to one central idea. 
It is usual to drop the number of the first paragraph. 

Particular attention should be paid to the logical 
sequence or order in the ideas expressed in the drafts. 

If the subject of the communication relates to a depart¬ 
ment in charge of a Member or Councillor, the Government 
should be referred to as “ the Governor or Governor General 
in Council” and if the subject of the communication apper¬ 
tains to a department in charge of a Minister, the term “the 
Governor acting with his Ministers” should be employed. 
If, however, it happens that the decision set out in a draft 
is partly that of the Governor in Council, and partly that of 
the Governor acting with his Ministers, the word “ Govern¬ 
ment ” should be used. 

The word “ Government ” in the plural form should be 
used with reference to (i) India, (2) Bengal, (3) Bombay, (4) 
Madras, (c) the United Provinces, (6) the Punjab, (7) Bihar 
and Orissa, (8) the Central Provinces, (9) Assam, (10) the 
North-West Frontier Province, and (11) Burma. 

The word “Government” should be used in the singular 
with reference to Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajtner-Merwara, Coorg 
and Andaman Islands. 

'the phrase “ I am directed to ” should always appear 
once in the official letter and for all repetitions the phrase 
“ I am to " should be substituted. 


Personal titles and decorations should be used in con- 
junction with the names of persons only and not with their 
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designations. , Thus J. M. Clay, Esq., C.S.I.j C.I.E., O.B.E., I.c.* 
is correct, while Chief Secretary, C.I.E., O.B.K., I.C.S., or Uiy 
Secretary, Khan Bahadur, are wrong. 

'jr 

Officials should not be given their honorific prefixes * 
drafts, whether mentioned by office or by name, e. g.. 
“the Governor in Council ” and not “ His Excellency ti. 
Governor in Council”. Use the term “the Secretary o 
State” and not “the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State.’'. 

If a letter begins with “Sir” it must end with “Sir” 
i. e. it must end with “I remain Sir”, and not “I remain 
Dear Sir”. 

“Yours” should never be used when a noun follows it, 
e. g. we should never use "Yours obedient servant” but 
“Your obedient servant”. 

Titles should always be placed after “Esq.,” i. e. A.B. 
Mitra, Esq., M. A. not A. B. Mitra, M. A., Esq. 

% 

Forms of Address — 

To the King— 

* Begin—Sire, or May it please your Majesty, , 

Conclude—I remain, with the profoundest veneration, 
Your Majesty’s most faithful subject and 
dutiful servant. 


To the Prince of Walee— 

Begin—Sir, 

Conclude—I remain, with the greatest fespect, 

Your Royal Highness’s iriost dutiful and 
most obedient servant. 
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5 '**)ukea— ^ 

th 

tt My Lord Duke, 

I remain, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s most devoted and most 
obedient servant. 

r . 

Jeflgymen— 


i 


Archbishop— 


My Lord Archbishop, 

I remain, my Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace’s most devoted and 
obedient sevant. 


Superscription—To His Grace, the Lord Archbishop of 

. Canterbury. 


Bishop —(Church of England) 

My Lord Bishop, 

I remain, my Lord Bishop, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 
servant. 

* 

Superscription—To Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of— 


Bishop —(Episcopalian Church of Scotland and U.S.AJ 
Right Reverend Sir, 

To the Right Reverend Bishop. 


Very Rev. Sir, 

To the very Reverend The Dean of 


Dean— 
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Lord Chancellor— 

My Lord, 

1 have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient serv^t* 
To the Right Honourable the Lord.Chancellof^ 


(iii)— Express letter. An express letter is a device to 
curtail expenses on State telegrams. It is in form and 
words exactly like a telegram except that it is sent by post. 
The intention is that such letters should, like telegrams, 
receive instant attention. 

(2) Telegrams. Urgent communications are trans¬ 
mitted by telegraph. Telegrams contain neither salutation 
nor the customary termination. They should be very brief 
and at the same time lucid. 

A copy of every telegram should ordinarily be sent to 
the addressee by post for the purpose of verification of the 
contents of the telegram. 

The name and the designation of the addressee in tele¬ 
grams should be as short as possible. Persons should be 
addressed by their registered telegraphic addresses, if they 
possess such addresses. 

« m 

(3) Notifications. These are formal communications 
embodying formal orders in regard to public officers or to 
some matter of public interest. They gefterally contain 
orders of promotion, transfer, retirement, etc., of officers or 
rules about services, etc. They are published in a Gazette 
for the information of the general public. Notifications are, 
as a rule, signed by the officer issuing them. They are not 
addressed to any one and are framed in third person. • 

(4) Memoranda. These are ordinarily used by one 
department in writing to another department, in replying 
to unimportant letters and petitions or in returning „or for¬ 
warding documents or letters with some remarks. 
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The memorandum does not contain either a salutation 
or the usual termination and is written in the third person, 
employing the*phrase “The*undersigned is directed 

(5) Resolution*. These are communications which form¬ 
ally declare the intentions or views of the Government in 
regard to certain matters of consequence. They are not 
addressed to anv particular individual and are framed in the 
third person. They also do not contain either a salutation 
or a termination. 

A resolution generally consists of four parts, viz., the 
Preamble, the Observations, the Resolution and the Order. 

All the principal papers are cited in the Preamble pre¬ 
fixed by the term “ Read The circumstances of the case, 
views of the Government and a brief review of the argu¬ 
ments are embodied in the Observations. The decision of 
the Government is embodied in the Resolution. In the 
Order is mentioned the action to be taken. 

Resolutions are signed by a Secretary to Government. 
They are also used in reviewing the more important annual 
administration reports. 

( 6 ) Communiques. They are generally meant for the 
Press and are informal notifications and resolutions. They 
also do not contain any salutation or termination. 

(7) Proclamations. These are very rarely issued; and 
are Only employed in matters of extreme and exceptional 
importance. They ar*e signed by the Governor General or 
Governors only. 

j 

Despatches. Communications from the Governor- 
General-in-Council or Governors-in-Council of Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and Bengal to the Secretary of State for India or vice 
**rsa are termed as Despatches. 
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They are signed by the Viceroy, Governors or Members 4 
of the Executive Council or Ministers. The usual salutation 
is “My Lord’ 1 , and the termination is 

“We have the honour to be, f 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servants,” , 

They are framed in first person plural. 

(9) Endorsements. These are shorter forms of commu¬ 
nications and are employed generally in transmitting copies 
of original documents for information or in returning and 
transferring a document to co-ordinate and subordinate 
offices. 

Endorsements are written in third person and contain no 
salutation but termination as under: 

By order (By order etc., or By order of the , 

Governor-ln-Council), * 


Deputy, Assistant or Under Secretary. 

If an endorsement of a department of Government does 
not contain any order but merely forwards copies of papers, 
the termination employed is 

. " By order,” 

If it conveys any order or request, the termination 
employed is 

* 

" By order of the Governor in Council (or Governor 
acting with his Ministers),” 

« 

. (10) Circulars. When a communication is addressed to 
a number of persons it is called a Circular. A circular may 
assume the form of a letter or an endorsement 


* 
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• 

Specimen of all the communications defined above. 

(1) Letter. 

(i) Demi-official. 

. Department, 

. Government. 

D. O. No. 

Dated., September., 18... 

My dear. 

With reference to your D. O. No. 2165 J, dated July 
31, 18..., 1 am desired to say that no case has been brought to 
notice in Bombay in which the existing rules regarding bird- 
shot and bullet have led to abuse. His Excellency considers 
that the suggestion put forward of declaring bird-shot and 
bullets when possessed in quantities above a certain weight 
to be military stores, will meet the difficulty represented and 
will cause practical inconvenience to no one. 

Yours sincerely, 


* To 

.....Esqr., M. C, I. C. S., 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 
.Provinces,; 


(ii) Official. 


From 


To 


No../V III. 

.Esqr., C. I. E., 0 . B. E., 1C. S., 

Chief Secretary to the Government of.... 


The Commissioner, 
.Division. 


Dated., January 25, 1894. 

Sir, # 

In order to prevent the possibility of embezzlement of 
process fees realised on warrants of attachment under the • 
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Choukidari Act, it has been suggested that the recorde of all 
such cases should be sent to tne record room in the same A 
way as other records, and there be checked by the district 4 
record keeper in regard to the attachment of court fee 
stamps. 1 am directed to request that you will be so good f 
as to favour the Government with an expression of your 
opinion as to the advisability of making any change in the 
direction proposed. •; 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Chief Secretary. 


(iii) Express letter. 

Government of India, 

Home Department. 

# 

Bombay, June.. 193 . 

Reference your no.. dated .. Governor-in- 

Council agrees to proposal to bring into effect revised scales of 
pay for superior service from May 1, 1934. 


Chief Secretary. 


(2) Telegram. 

Express State* 

Superintendent Jail 


310P Your telegram of date stop No objection to 
Radhakants release unconditionally stop Wire date of release 

Judicial Secretary 
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P 7 

LEGISLATIVE DEFARTM ENT, 

August lj t 1^12. 

2349—It is hereby notified for general information that 
under rule 64 of the Rules framed under section 138 (I; dr 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 188$, the Governor 
acting with his Ministers is pleased to fiJ* ThuMda^, April 
1913, as the date for holding an election under section 19 df 
the Act in tahsil Barrackpore in the district of 24 Pergunnas, 
fot the purpose of filling the vacancy in the representation of 
that tahsil on the Local Board, caused by the death of B&btf 
Kaushai Kishofe. 

Sd. A. Bi C. 

Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 

(4) Memorandum. 

Government of the. 

w. Department. 

No. 

Dated.. November., 19... 

office memorandum. 

With reference t6. his application, dated September d, 
19<8, for an appointment In the Civil Secretariat, the undei*-* 
signed is directed to inform Mr. X that there is rtO vacancy 
at present. 

Deputy Secretary. 

To 

Mr. X, 

A. B. Road, Agra. 
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( 5 ) Resolution. 

No. 

Government of India, 

.Department. 

Dated Simla, .l8... * 

Read — 

Letters from the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal and the Chief Commissioner of Burma. 

Read also— 

A letter from the Superintendent of Marine Surveys. 

Resolution — 

The adoption of a uniform system of buoyage 
in Indian ports has been under the consideration of the 
Government of India for some time past. The Governor- 
G&neral-in-Council having now obtained the advice of the 
Board of Trade and the Trinity House Corporation, considers 
that the system proposed by the Superintendent of Marine 
Surveys is suitable generally (or Indian waters. 

2. The Governor-General-in-Council requests that the 
system may be gradually introduced to replace existing buoys, 
in all ports and their approaches, Bombay Harbour alone 
excepted. 

Order — 

Ordered that a copy of the resolution be forwarded 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and to 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma, for information and 
necessary action ; and to the Military* (Marine) Department 
for information. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the 
Government of India Gazette for general information. 


Secretary to the Government of India. 
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(6) Communique. 

Lucknow, June., 19. 

1 

The next competitive examination for the Indian Police 
will be held from April 2 to 8, 1934, in the Senate Hall, 
Allahabad. All intending candidates should apply for 
copies of forms and rules to the Deputy Secretary to 
Government, United Provinces, in the Appointment Depart¬ 
ment. 


(7) Proclamation. 

No. 

Government of India, 

Home Department. 

Dated.. August ....... 19. 

The following Proclamation by His Excellency the 
Governor-General, dated August 5, 1914, is published foy 
general information :— 

Proclamation , 

I, Charles, Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, Governor-* 
General of India and ex-officio Vice-Admiral therein, being 
satisfied thereof by information received by me do hereby 
proclaim that war has broken out between His Majesty and 
Germany. 

Hardinge of Penshurst. 


Secretary to the Government of India. 
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ft) DffMQtfch 
NO. y 

Government of Madras. 

?P 

Tbe Right Hpn'ble.;. . 

His Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

Dated Madras,,.*,,......., 

My Lord, 

We have the honour to submit a memorial from 
the Madras Trades Association pointing out the difficulties 
which the impprter of Silver plate into England has to en¬ 
counter. 

2. We believe that these difficulties have not been in 
any degree exaggerated, and we trust that His Majesty's 
Government will consider whether their removal is not 
possible. As matters stand at present the English Market is 
closed to plate of Indian manufacture, and one of those in- J 
dustries for which there is in this Presidency undoubted 
aptitude and which it is our special desire to foster, is 
greatly discouraged. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your most obedient, humble servants. 


( 9 ) Endorsement. 

Government of.. 

.Department. 

No.. 

Dated Naini Tal, June.. 193 . 

Copy (of a letter from the inspector General of Civil 
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Hospitals about the opening of a general hospital in Agra) 
forwarded to the Commissioner, Agra division, for favour of 
opinion. 

By order, 


Under Secretary, 

(10) Circular. 


Fropi 

To 


No./J. 

.Esqr., I. c. S., 

Secretary to Government, 

. Provinces, 

* 

All District Officers, 

. Provinces. 


Dated., June i8..» 

* Sir, 

1 am directed to forward a copy of letter no. 

dated.. from the District;Judge of.and to request 

that ypu will report as to the procedure observed in youf 
district in regard to the service of prdcesses for attachment 
of property of absconding offenders under section 88 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, i. e. whether such processes are 
still served by the police or by the Collectorate Nazir as laid 

down in G. O. No.. dated October ... 18 ...» 

a copy of which was forwarded to you with this office memo¬ 
randum no., dated August 26, 18..., and whether any 

register is kept of properties attached. If so, by whom and 
in what form. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Ypur most obedient servant, 


Secretary. 
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. ■ Exercises. 

Put into the form of an official draft the following orders :— 

j 

1. Let the applicant know that the Local Government has 
been requested to send him a copy of the licence th$t we sent 
to him through it in December last. He seems to refer to this 
licence. If he means some other one, he should give some 
particulars about it. We can, if we get them, obtain a copy of it 
and send it to him. 

2. Acknowledge receipt of the memorial, and say it will 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State. The memorialists want 
to get an extension of the exceptional privileges that they enjoy, 
and should be told that no hopes of an alteration of the law 
with this object can be held out. 

3. The Opium Agent, Ghazipur, with letter no. ... 

dated.submitted, for the administrative sanction of the 

Board of Revenue, a rough estimate, amounting to Rs. 1,485, for v 
additions and alterations to the Opium buildings in the Gonda i 
district. 

• 

The Agent did not say how the cost of the work was to be 
met.. It appeared from the statement of P. W. D. that Rs. 2,500 
was provided for the construction of quarters for Opium officers 
at this place. Presumably the two applications referred to two 
different projects. Draft a letter to the Agent calling for a further 
report on the points noted. 

# 

4. Draft a letter from the Private Secretary* to H. E. the 

Governor, to Raja X. Y., filing a date and time for an interview 
with His Excellency. . , 

5., Inform the Deputy Collector that an urgent letter has * 
be^n received from the Agent of the Railway asking for posses-* 
siqn of land required. Tell him to proceed at once to the 
Spot and measure the land. He will be able to get all necessary 
Kelp in the way of coolies etc., from the Engineer^in-charge, 
who will also give him a copy of the land plan. Inform tne 
Agent what steps have been taken. 
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6. Suppose that you are a Sub-Divisional Officer. A fire 
or flood destroys part of the sub-divisional’ station. Report 
the occurrence to the Magistrate and the measures which you 

i may suppose yourself to have taken. 

7. Tell the Telegraph Department, in reply, that we cannot 
undertake to make copies of patent specifications free of charge. 
They should depute one of their own establishment (they have 
plenty of competent men), or we can do the work for them if 
they* agree to meet the cost. 


From 

To 


Answer to No. 7. 

No. 

.Esqr., I. C. S., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

. Department. 

The Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, 


Dated.. .. 18 ... 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter no, ....... dated ... lam directed 

to say that the Government of India are unable to undertake to 
make copies of patent specifications free of charge. 

2. 1 am to request that you may depute a draftsman of the 
Telegraph Department to execute the work. I am to add, how¬ 
ever, that the work may be done by the Government of India if 
you are prepared to meet the cost. 


1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


Secretary. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


Precis Writing end Indexing. 


PreciV Is a digested abstract of a series of correspon¬ 
dence, the object of such an abstract being the production of 
a narrative as concise and continuous as possible of the prin¬ 
cipal facts Contained iri the dofrespondents. It is in fact no¬ 
thing more than' a short history of a case. 

Sometimes the Government of India invite the opinions 
of all local Governments and Administrations or provincial 
Governments ask the opinions of heads of departments, dis¬ 
trict officers or commissioners in a circular letter on Certain 
questions; the several replies when received are carefully 
summarised. Such a summary is called a Precis. 

The object of the precis is to enable the officer dealing 
with the case to know all the facts and pass orders without 
going through the whole volume of correspondence. The 
precis should be, not paper by paper, but in the form of a 
consecutive narrative. 

The form, length and character of a precis depends 
entirely on the purpose for which it is required. A precis 
for ,a general purpose should give the gist of all the papers in 
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a sequent history. A precis for a special purpose should take 
note of such points only as are relevant to that special 
purpose and exclude all that is irrelevant. As a rule the 
precis should not exceed one-third the length of the original 
passage. 


Important hints for precis writing. 

(1) Write the precis in the third person and as an indirect 
narration. 

(2) Give the designations of officials etc., where available, 
instead of their full names. 

(3) The precis should be brief and should not contain any 
irrelevant matter. To do this underline the important 
and relevant points while going through the original. 

(4) Avoid giving expression to your individual views. 

(5) Pick up the important and relevant points bearing on the 
subject and put them in simple and clear English with¬ 
out reproducing the words contained in the original. 

(6) Avoid repetition of any point. 

(7) Give a suitable heading to your precis or marginal head¬ 
ings to paragraphs or sections in it where possible. The 
heading chosen should be such as to indicate, in a strik¬ 
ing manner, the main subject of the original so that one 
may, at a glance, find out what the whole piece refers to. 

(8) Attention should be paid to spelling, handwriting, 
grammar and style. 

(9) Omit all ornate or figurative sentences. 

Precis may be divided roughly into 5— 

(1) Continuous matter; 

(2) Correspondence— 

(a) Separate and (b) Continuous. 
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,. Ih the fitst category come reports of speeches, of 
meetings, reports.of evidence before special committees, or 
reports of cross-examination of witnesses in a law court, 
newspaper articles, literary articles, etc,, etc. 

If the original passages contain questions and answers 
separately, this should not be done in the precis. In such 
cases all that is essential is to open th£ answer with an 

introductory phrase, e. g. — 

• ' ' * 

Mr.stated in answer to Mr.. that .. 

In making a precis of speeches all pronouns must be 
changed into the third person, verbs of present tense must be 
turned into past tense, the future tense into a conditional 
statement and nominative address into an equivalent ex¬ 
pression in the third person. Precis of speeches must always 
be given in indirect speech. 

In making precis of newspaper or literary articles often 
the frequent use of the pronouns leads to ambiguity. This 
may be avoided by putting in brackets, after the ambiguous 
pronouns, some word indicating the person to Whom 
reference is made, e. g. “ He told him he could , bring his 
own conveyance ”, can be changed into “ He told him that 
he (the speaker) could bring his own conveyance 

When it is not possible to know who was speaking or 
writing on the subject it is better to introduce the precis by 
some non-committal phrase, such as, “ It was stated 
that.” 

The precis of correspondence must be a continuous 
narrative uf less precis of only one document at a time is 
required, in which case it is classified as a ** separate precis ”. 

In making a precis of a series of correspondence it is 
useful to prepare an index of the correspondence. It should 
show the number and date of each letter, by whom and to 
whom it ie^fritten and, in as few words as possible, the 
subject of it. 

The number and date of letters must be given in the 
order in which they occur in the correspondence. An 
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enclosure in a letter must be indexed separately and must 
not be numbered. It must be referred to as enclosure to 

no.and if there are several enclosures in one letter 

they must be referred to as enclosure I, 2, 3 etc., etc. 

The substance of each letter should be reduced to a 
single statement and should be a present participle e. g. 
asking, stating, enquiring etc. .Pronouns of third persons 
should be used instead of the names of correspondents. 

Sometimes a tabular statement, rather than the narra* 
tive form, will prove more: useful, e. g., in cases dealing with 
opinions on detailed clauses of a Bill or asking opinions on 
some other important points, as it will enable one to see at a 
glance opinions on any point. 

Exercise 1. ‘(P. S. C. Clerical Examination, I932). 

Although Tipu had long been recognised as successor 
to his father, and ascended the throne without opposition, 
it was still the throne of an usurper. For the maintenance 
of his authority, it was necessary to support a greater mili- 
tary establishment than the revenues of the country could 
afford ; and the expedient which naturally presented itself 
was an extension of territory. Of his actual possession?, 
too, much had been wrested from the dominion of neigh¬ 
bouring States, who were naturally eager to seize on the 
first opportunity of regaining what they had lost. Of thejse 
States, almost all professed a religion different from his own ; 
and this was also the religion of the majority of his sub¬ 
ject?. It was therefore almost entirely on the zeal and 
attachment of his Moslem adherents that he depended, not 
only for success but for security; and to secure their exer¬ 
tions, the most effectual method was to blend religion with 
politics. Hence, all his wars became crusades. The exten¬ 
sion of the faith became, of course, the motive and the apo¬ 
logy for unprincipled aggression. Any really, if we consider 
the pretext of the Sultan, with a reference to others made 
use of by kings and emperors nearer home, we do not see 
that it loses much by the comparison. Would it have been 
better if he had pretended that the distracted state qf a 
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neighbouring country had imperiously prescribed it to him 
as a duty to humanity, to put a stop to intestine commotion, 
by taking military possession ? Should we have thought 
more favourably of him, if he had announced that Nature 
had marked out the limits of empires by distinct boundaries, 
the courses of deep rivers, and the ridges of lofty mountains ; 
and that iif extending his authority over all the countries 
south of the Godaveri, which was unquestionably the parti¬ 
cular river Nature intended, he was only the instrument of 
fulfilling the divine intentions ? Would it even have been 
much better, if he had given out that the legal authority of 
the Peshwa having been unduly weakened by the in¬ 
subordination of his feudatory chiefs, it became necessary 
for him to place matters on their former footing, by estab¬ 
lishing a vigorous Government in the person of his own 
brother ?—though the case, to be sure, would have been 
different, if, taking it for granted that the Mahrattas were 
on the point of seizing on the defenceless country of the 
Nizam, and thereby increasing their power, already too 
formidable, he had only stepped in, notwithstanding his 
unalterable affection for his august and venerable ally, to 
avert the blow, by seizing on as much of it as he could for 
himself. 

Precis. 

Though Tipu succeeded his father unopposed, he was 
still an usurper. His authority depended on an army too 
costly for his revenues, and he had therefore to extend his 
dominion. Much of his territory had been wrested from 
neighbouring States, which were naturally anxious to regain 
their lost possessions as soon as possible. Almost all 
these States and the majority of his subjects were non- 
Moslems, and he had therefore to depend on his co¬ 
religionists for successes and security and to ensure this, he 
gave a religious bias to his wars of aggression. He »would 
have done better if he had pretended that his duty to 
humanity required him to end internal disturbance in a 
neighbouring country by taking possession of it, or that 
Nature had set natural boundaries, Such as deep rivers and 
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high Mountains, to empires and that he was merely fulfilling 
Nature's design in extending his sway over all the countries 
south of the Godaveri, or that the authority of the 
i Peshwa having been undermined by the insubordination o| 
his feudatory chiefs, it was necessary to re-establish a strong 
government under his brother, or assuming that the already 
too formidable Mahrattas were about to increase their power 
by seizing the Nizam's country, he had, despite his affection 
for him, endeavoured to check them by taking possession of 
as much of that country as he could. 

Exercise 2. 

In accordance with the orders conveyed in the docket of 
January, 1891, I have instituted enquiries in the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta to ascertain whether imitation gold 
mohurs are ever manufactured here, and also whether they 
are in general use in the town. 

I find that the coins referred to by the Political Agent, 
A Baghelkhand, are not and never have been manufactured in 
Calcutta. They are sent down for sale from Delhi, Bombay, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and other places, and they are bought cither 
as curiosities or by ignorant persons who believe that the 
possessor of such coins has good luck in other matters; but 
purchases are made, except in rare instances, with a full 
knowledge of what the purchaser is buying. Each coin is 
weighed and tested, and they have a fairjy well-known 
market value. Now and then an unwary purchaser buys 
such coins at exorbitant prices, being cheated into the belief 
that they are coins of ancient manufacture but the courts 
can always deal with such cases under the existing laws. 

Precis. 

It is asserted that the coins referred to by the Political 
Agent, Baghelkhand, are not and never have been manufac¬ 
tured in Calcutta but that they are sent down for sale from 
Delhi, Jodhpur, Jaipur and other places and are bought 
either as curiosities or charms by ignorant and superstitious 
persons. The purchaser is ordinarily well aware of the 
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market value of the coins and it is only rarely that an * 
unwary purchaser buys such coins at exorbitant prices, 
being cheated into the belief that they are of ancient manu¬ 
facture. 


Exercise 3. 

t 

With reference to Circular no. I2P., dated March y 
last, calling for a report as to whether any increase of crime 
has taken place which can be connected with the release of 
prisoners on the occasion of Her Majesty the Queen Em¬ 
press' Jubilee, l have the honour to report as follows:— 

In the district of Mongbyr there was a small increase of 
49 cases only, as compared with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Of the 49 cases, three only were trace¬ 
able to two convicts released on Jubilee day. In the districts 
of Bhagalpur and Sonthal Parganas there has been no 
increase of crime that can be Connected with the measure. 

There lias been no marked increase of crime in Purnea 
district. One person, who was formally convicted in this d is¬ 
trict under sections 380 and 75 of the Indian Penal Code, 
and released 011 Jubilee day from the Bhagalpur Central Jail, 
has again been arrested in a cattle-theft case and is under 
trial. 


In Malda there was an increase in the crime of dacoity 
which the Magistrate suspects may have been the result of 
the measure, but there has been no case in which a criminal 
released at the Jubilee has been re-arrested on a fresh 
charge : it is therefore merely surmised on the part of the 
Magistrate. 

Precis. 

No, marked increase of crime is reported from any other 
distript#>bf this Division except a small one in Monghyr 
and an increase in the number of dacoities in Malda, but 
even in those districts the increase cannot be said to be the 
result of the measure. 
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Indexing. 

Indexing is very essential for purposes of referencing, 
for if cases are not properly indexed, they cannot be traced 
unless the whole index is examined, which is not always 
possible. 

The ordinary rule for preparing an index is to find out 
the different subjects of the case and then devise catch words 
for those subjects. 

For preparing index slips three columns are necessary. 
Catch words should be placed in the first column, the head¬ 
ing of the file in the second, column and the remaining 
abstract should be placed in the third column to complete 
the index slip, e. g., 

Tax' Municipal Board, Imposition of a—on circum- 
Partabgarh. stances and property by the. 

Visit. Lord Lothian. Intimation received regarding 

the.of.to this province 

to study the working of Re¬ 
forms. 

Report. Franchise Receipt of ioo copies of the^. 

Committee. of the... 

Release. Political Correspondence with the Local 

Prisoners. Government regarding the pre¬ 
mature .of. 

Cholera Hard war Outbreak of.in. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Latest Reforms. 


Report of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

General Plan . 

The Committee endorse the general plan of the White 
Paper for a statutory delimitation of the respective spheres 
of government between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. However carefully the lists of subjects of legislation 
are drawn up including a list of subjects of concurrent 
jurisdiction, nevertheless a residue is inevitable. Accepting 
the White Paper proposal, the Committee agree that the 
allocation of the residue should be left to the Governor- 
General. 

* 

The White Paper plan to create new Provinces of Sind 
and Orissa is approved. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVES. 

In .agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should be 
abolished the Committee endorse the proposal that over 
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practically the whole of the provincial sphere the Governor 
should be amenable to the advice of non-official Ministers 
selected from the Legislature. The Committee approve the 
White Paper proposal that Ministers should advise the 
Governor in all matters other than the administration of 
Excluded Areas, and matters left to the Governor's discre¬ 
tion, for example, the power to withhold assent to legislation. 

The Committee generally approve the list of special 
responsibilities recommended in the White Paper, but make 
certain suggestions for their definition. 

LAW AND ORDER. 

The responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field 
involves the transfer to Ministers of all departments of a 
Provincial Government, including those concerned with 
Law and Order. In order however to avoid the intrusion of 
political pressure into questions affecting the internal discip¬ 
line of the Police Force, the Committee consider that the 
^Governor's consent should be necessary to the amendment 
of Police Acts and certain Rules thereunder, it is also 
recommended that there should be special protection for 
secret intelligence reports. 

In view of the special problem that may be presented 
by terrorism, the Committee consider that there should be 
a power in the Governor himself to assume charge to such 
extent as he may judge requisite of all anti terrorist activi¬ 
ties of Government. In the Committee's opinion it will be 
necessary to exercise this power forthwith In Bengal unless 
conditions have materially improved by the time of the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy. 

, THE PROVINCIAL FRANCHISE. 

The White Paper proposals for the Provincial Fran¬ 
chise are based on the Report of the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee. Their broad effect is to increase the electorate from 
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7 million including 315,00° women t° 29 million men and 
6 million women,'/. *., from 3 to 14 per cent, of the popula* 
tion. The Committee are satisfied that these proposals will 
produce a representative electorate, but make certain sug¬ 
gestion designed to increase the number ojf woman electors. 
While rejecting indirect election by local groups the Com¬ 
mittee do not preclude the possibility that it may become 
feasible later for some such change to be recommended by 
local legislatures for the approval of Parliament. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

No change from the White Paper proposals is sug¬ 
gested in the composition of the Provincial Legislatures, 
except that, on the ground that conditions are substantially 
the same, second Chambers are proposed for Madras and 
Bombay in addition to Bengal, the United Provinces and 
Bihar. 

The Committee consider that Provincial Upper Houses 
should not be liable to dissolution, but that one-third of the 
members should retire at fixed intervals. 

COMMUNAL AWARD AND POONA PACT. 

The Committee are definite in their opinion that com¬ 
munal representation is inevitable at the present time. 
They describe as well-thought out and well-balanced the 
arrangement for the composition of Provincial Assemblies 
embodied in the Communal Award. 

As regards the Poona Pact, the Committee express the 
view that in their opinion the original proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government were a more equitable settlement of 
the general communal question, and more advantageous to 1 
the Depressed Classes in their present stage of development. 
But, since the Pact has been accepted as an authoritative 
modification of the Award, the Committee are clear that it 
cannot now be rejected. They are, however, disposed to 
think that if by agreement some reduction were made in the 
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number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in 
Bengal, possibly with a compensatory increase in the num¬ 
ber of their seats in other provinces, the working of the 
New Constitution in Bengal would be facilitated. 

FEDERATION AND THE INDIAN STATES. 

The Committee accept the principle proposed in the 
White Paper that the accession of a sufficient number of 
States should be a condition precedent to Federation. They 
accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should 
not come into existence until the Rulers of States represent¬ 
ing not less than half the total population of the States and 
entitled to not Jess than half the seats allotted to the states 
in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to 
accede. 

The Committee agree that representatives of the States 
in the Federal Legislature should be appointed by the 
Rulers of the States concerned. The White Paper ratio of 
4representation between the States and British India i9 
endorsed. The Report contains a scheme of distribution of 
States’ seats which has been under discussion for some time 
past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which, while 
susceptible of minor adjustment, has met with a large measure 
of support among the States. The Committee comment 
that a scheme on these lines would be reasonable and appro¬ 
priate. Arrangements are suggested for temporary 
weightage in compensation for non-acceding States. 

While recognising that the list of subjects accepted by 
the Princes as federal may not be identical in every case, 
and while agreeing that there are States who will be able 
to make out a good case for the reservation of certain 
* subjects, nevertheless the Committee consider that deviations 
from the standard list should be regarded as exceptional 
and not admitted as of course. They make it clear that 
there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept an 
accession, when the reservations desired by the Ruler would 
make such accession illusory. 
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The rights of paramountcy over the Indian States at 
present exercised on behalf of the Crown by the Governor- 
General in Council clearly could not be exercised by any 
federal authority. The Committee fully agree that outside 
the federal sphere the States' relations will be exclusively 
with the Crown, the right to tender advice to the Crown 
within this sphere lying with His Majesty’s Government. 

In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction the 
Committee recommend that Aden should be transferred to 
the administrative control of His Majesty's Government on 
certain definite conditions not later than the date of 
Federation. 

RESPONSIBILITY AT THE CENTRE. 

The Federal Executive . 

The Committee approve the proposals in the White 
Paper for the Federal Executive, namely, that the Governor- 
General with the assistance of not more than three 
Counsellors should administer the Departments of Defence, 
External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and British Baluchis¬ 
tan, and that in all other Departments he should be guided 
by the advice of Ministers chosen from the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, subject to his powers under “ special responsibilities " 
which would follow generally those of the Provincial 
Governors except that the Governor-General would have a 
special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of 
the Federation. To assist him in the discharge of this 
special responsibility there would be a Financial Adviser 
whose services would also be available to the Federal 
Ministry. The Committee make it clear that the Coun¬ 
sellors could not be Members of the Council of Ministers, 
but they agr$e that joint deliberation between Counsellors 
and Ministers should be encouraged. 

The Committee do not concur in a proposal for a 
Statutory Committee of Indian Defence, but are of opinion 
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that an advisory body similar to the Committee on Im¬ 
perial Defence might have advantages. Neither do they 
think it necessary to set up a Statutory Defence Committee 
of the Legislature ; but provided the extent and methods of 
consultation with the Legislature are understood to rest with 
the Governor-General, they see no objection to the forma¬ 
tion of any Defence Committees that the Federal Govertl*- 
ment and Legislature may consider useful. 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

Indirect Election of British India Representatives . 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposals 
regarding the size of both Houses, the ratio in each House 
between British India and States representatives, and the 
number of seats allotted , to communities and special in¬ 
terests in the Lower House. The Committee 'think It 
important that the Muslim community should have secured 
to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the 
* British India seats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method of electing 
British Indian representatives to both Houses are an im¬ 
portant departure from the White Paper scheme. The 
Committee express themselves in favour of indirect election 
by the Provincial Lower Houses, the various communities 
voting separately for their own representatives. 

They recommend that indirect election should be open 
to future review and express the hope that if after ex¬ 
perience has been obtained of the working of indirect elec¬ 
tion Indian opinion thinks modification required, the Fede- 
, ral Legislature should lay its own proposals before Parlia¬ 
ment according to procedure for which provision is made 
in the Report. The Committee suggest that some form of 
indirect election based on a group system may provide the 
ultimate solution. 
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The Committee accept the White Paper principle of 
indirect election to the Council of State, but if Members of 
the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial Assemblies, 
it is necessary to establish different electoral colleges. It is 
recommended that in the case of bicameral Legislatures the 
electing body should be the Provincial Upper House and in 
unicameral Provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of persons elected by an electorate corresponding to an 
electorate for Upper Houses in bicameral Provinces. As 
under the White Paper, election would be by single trans¬ 
ferable vote. The Committee prefer that the Council 
should not be dissoluble. Its members should be elected 
for nine years and one-third replaced every third year. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

The Committee recommend that recruitment by the 
Secretary of State to the All-India Services should cease 
except to the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police. They 
cannot entertain any suggestion for a change in the system 
of recruitment to these two services simultaneously with a 
fundamental change in the system of government. They 
think, however, that there is much to be said for the recruit¬ 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. 
The Committee state that their recommendation is not 
intended to be a final solution, but is designed to secure the 
efficiency of the new constitutional machinery. The Com¬ 
mittee agree that.the whole matter should be the subject of 
special enquiry at a later date. They deprecate any definite 
date prescribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be 
found of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial 
Governments to the Forestry and Irrigation services. As 
regards the latter, they suggest a power in the Secretary of 
State. to resume recruitment in the event of Provincial 
Gofernments failing to secure a sufficient number of satisfac¬ 
tory recruits. The proposals for Public Service Commissions 
are accepted as generally satisfactory. The Committee 
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recommend that a reference should be included in the 
Instrument of Instructions of the Governor-General and 
Governors to the fact that the expression “ the legitimate 
interests of minorities " includes their due representation in 
the Public Services. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

The Committee approve generally the White Paper 
proposals for a Federal Court. 

The White Paper proposes to enable the Federal 
Legislature to establish a separate Supreme Court for the 
hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts in civil 
cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty. This 
would inevitably result in an overlapping of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, and the Committee would prefer to 
deal with appeals in civil cases by empowering the Legisla¬ 
ture to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. The 
Court would then sit in two distinct Chambers, though the 
' Judges might to some extent be interchangeable. As 
regards criminal cases, the Committee conclude that no pro¬ 
visions for appeal are required beyond those at present 
existing. 

COMMERCIAL AND OTHER FORMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION. 

The Committee divide this question into two separate 
issues—discrimination against British commercial interests 
and trade in India> and discrimination against British 
imports. 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of 
the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there 
should be added a further special responsibility defined in 
some such terms as follows :—“ The prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British 
goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
discriminatory or penal treatment ”. They further recoin- 
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mend that the. Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions 
should make it .clear that the imposition of this special 
responsibility is not intended to aflfect the competence of his 
Government and of the Indian Legislature to develop their 
own fiscal and economic policy; that th.ey would possess 
complete freedom to negotiate agreements with the United 
Kingdom and other countries for the securing of mutual 
tariff concessions ; and that it would be the Governor's duty 
to intervene in tariff policy only if in his opinion the in ten* 
tion of the policy contemplated was to subject trade between 
the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, 
not in the economic interest of India, but having the object 
of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British trade in India , 
here again statutory provision by way of reassurance is 
necessary. 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposal that 
the Governor-General and Governors should have a special 
responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, but 
consider it should be made clear in the Act that this respon¬ 
sibility would extend to the prevention of administrative 
discrimination in any of the matters in respect of which 
provision is made against legislative discrimination. 

The Committee proceed next to lay down definite 
and detailed proposals under which Indian jaws imposing 
certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, to com¬ 
panies incorporated now or hereafter in the Uifited King¬ 
dom, or to British subjects domiciled in the United King¬ 
dom who are connected with companies incorporated in 
India, now or in future. The Committee consider that 
these restrictions upon the freedom of Indian Legislatures 
should be capable of relaxation in so far as corresponding 
restrictions are imposed by United Kingdom laws upon 
British subjects domiciled in India. Similar but separate 
provision should be made for shipping, on account of the 
special status of shipping in law. 
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The Committee report on the question of the recogoi* 
tion of medical qualifications for registration purposes as 
between India and the United Kingdom. They note that 
tl*e Indian Medical Council Act of 1933 provides for the 
recognition in India of British medical degrees for a period 
of four years, and they propose that after the expiration of 
that period there should be an appeal to the Privy Council 
in the event of either the Indian or United Kingdom 
authorities refusing recognition to the degrees granted by 
the other. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 

The Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution 
should contain a general declaration of the fundamental 
rights of the subject. But they think that the Act might 
contain a declaration providing that no British subject, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India should be disabled 
from holding public office or from practising any trade, 
profession or calling by reason only of his religion, descent, 
caste, colour or place of birth ; and it should be extended, 
as regards the holding of office under the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, to subjects of Indian States. They think also that 
there should be provision against expropriation of property 
except for public purposes. 

CONSTITUENT POWERS. 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success 
upon provisions to ensure a balance between conflicting 
interests, it is impossible at present to grant powers of 
constitutional revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same 
time it is essential to provide machinery to enable constitu¬ 
tional modifications to be made without amending Acts of 
Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment 
on certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council 
to which Parliament has assented. 

The Committee also consider that subject to certain 
limitations and conditions, Resolutions by Indian Legisla- 
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tures proposing modifications in the Constitution should be 
laid before both Houses of .Parliament with a statement by 
His Majesty’s Government of the ^cfion they propose 
to take, *" * 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

It would no longer be necessary with the transfer of 
responsibility for finance to Indian Ministers, that there 
should continue to be a body in the United Kingdom with a 
statutory control over the decisions of the Secretary of State 
in financial matters ; nor ought the authority of the Secretary 
of State to extend to estimates submitted to an Indian 
Legislature on the advice of Indian Ministers. But it would 
still be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a 
small body of Advisers to whom he might turn for advice 
on certain matters. 

The Secretary of State would be free to seek their 
advice, but would only be bound to consult them and accept 
their advice in respect of certain matters affecting the Public 
Services. 


THE RESERVE BANK: RAILWAY 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The Committee take note of the proposed establish¬ 
ment of a Reserve Bank, which should ensure the ability of 
India to maintain her financial stability and credit. They 
recommend that any amendment of the Reserve Bank Act, 
or any legislation affecting the constitution or functions 
of the Bank, or of the coinage or currency of the Federation, 
should require the Governor-General’s prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway administration, it is pro¬ 
posed that, subject to the general control over policy of the 
Federal Legislature and Government, control should be 
vested in a Statutory Railway Authority working on business 
principles. 
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FEDERAL FINANCE. 

• » 

In commenting on the additional expenditure involved 
in the contemplated constitutional changes, the Committee 
} express the opinion that, though no formidable new financial 
burden would be thrown on the taxpayers of India as the. 
direi result of the changes proposed, the necessity for 
giving greater elasticity to provincial resources, subvention 
to deficit Provinces, and the separation of Burma will 
involve a further strain on finances at the Centre. In the 
Committee's opinion additional difficulties attributable to 
the change (and, such as they are, they relate mainly to 
Provincial Autonomy not to Federation) are but part of a 
financial problem which has in any case to be faced, and 
which as the Committee hope and believe is already in 
process of solution. The Committee observe that before the 
new Constitution actually comes into operation, His 
Majesty's Government will no doubt review the financial 
position and inform Parliament how the matter stands. It 
^is suggested in the White Paper that at the last possible 
date there should be a financial enquiry. The Committee 
accept this as a suitable procedure, but do not conceive, nor 
do they understand that it is intended, that any expert body 
could be charged with the duty of deciding whether the 
position was such that the new Constitution could be 
inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi¬ 
culties to a dangerous extent. On this point Parliament 
must at the appropriate time receive a direct assurance from 
His Majesty’s Government. 

BURMA. 

The Committee recommend the separation of Burma 
from India at the same time as the introduction of Provincial 
I Autonomy in India. 

With one addition, the Departments proposed to be 
reserved to the Governor are same as those proposed to be 
reserved to the Governor-General in India. The addition 
is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There would be 
no Reserve Bank in Burma. 
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The White Paper proposes two Houses, a Senate of 36 
members, 18 of whom would be elected by the Lower House 
and 18 nominated from among non-officials by the 
Governor, and a House of Representatives of 133 members. 
The Senate would not sit for a fixed term, but one-quarter 
of its members would retire every two years. The Lower 
House would have a life of five years unless sooner dissqfved. 

Detailed proposals for the composition of the Houses 
and the franchise were submitted to the Committee by the 
Secretary of State for India and these are generally 
approved by the Committee subject to certain modifications. 

The Committee prefer that the Senate should have a 
fixed life of seven years unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor's discretion. 

The Secretary of State's proposals for the composition 
of the Lower House provide for 119 general constituencies, 
of which 25 would be communal with separate electorates, 
and 14 special constituencies representative of commerce 
and labour. Of the 94 non-communal general seats three 
are earmarked for women, but as separate seats are appa¬ 
rently not desired by the women of Burma, the Committee 
would propose to eliminate them and reduce the member¬ 
ship of the Upper House to a total of 13a 

The Committee agree generally with the proposals for 
the franchise for the Lower House, which would increase 
the electorate from 1,956,000 men and 124,000 women to 
2,300,000 men and 700,000 women, i. e. y from roughly 16 
per cent, of the population to over 26 per cent. They 
reluctantly reject a proposal foi wifehood franchise, which 
would increase the number of women voters to 2,000,000 and 
entail insuperable administrative obstacles. 

The' White Paper proposals in respect of the Public 
Services and Public Service Commission are substantially 
the same as those made in the case of India, with additional 
recommendations to meet the position of officers of AU-lndia 
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and Central Services now serving in* Burma, and the 
Committee generally approve them, including the proposal 
which would place the Burma Frontier Service under the 
sole control of the Governor in his discretion. As in India, 
recruitment for the railways should be made by the 
Statutory Railway Board which it is proposed to set up on 
lines similar to those of the new Indian Railway Authority, 
and the Committee consider that for the time being some 
recruitment by the Secretary of State of European Officers to 
the medical services would be necessary. 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Sec¬ 
retary of State for the establishment of a Railway Board 
in Burma are accepted, except in so far as the Committee 
consider that the Financial Adviser should not be a member 
of the Board, and make certain suggestions concerned with 
the proposed disqualifications for membership of the Board. 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the Committee 
think there should be separate portfolios for India and 
Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be desirable 
that they should be held by the same Minister. 

As regards the necessary allocation of existing financial 
assets and liabilities between India and Burma, the Com¬ 
mittee assume that the principles of the adjustment would 
have to be settled by an impartial tribunal, whose awards 
would be given statutory force by the Constitution Act. 
They think such a tribunal should be appointed as soon as 
possible. 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the 
Committee agree that Indians should be afforded, vis-aois 
Burma generally, the same measure of protection as has 
been recommended for United Kingdom British subjects 
in India, but they think that the additional special respon¬ 
sibility to be laid upon the Governor to protect imports Irom 
India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal, 
and a similar responsibility in respect of imports from Burma 
laid upon the Governor-General in India. 
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The Committee agree that special provision should be 
made to enable thd Burma Legislature to regulate the inflow 
of Indian labour, provided that such immigration legislation 
receives the prior consent of the Governor. Some arrange¬ 
ment would also be necessary to safeguard the position in 
Burma of holders of United Kingdom and Indian medical 
degrees, but pending further examination of the question 
the Committee do not put forward any definite proposals. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 

A Bill to establish a Reserve Bank in India as an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to the introduction of the scheme of Reforms 
to give India a Federal Government has been passed by the 
Legislature and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on March 6, 1934. The main proposals embodied in the 
Bill are given below :— 

The Bank shall be constituted for the purposes of taking 
over the management of the currency from the Governor- 
General-in-Council and of carrying on the business of 
banking in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The 
original share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of 
rupees divided into shares of Rs. 100 each, which shall be 
fully paid up. Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon 
and the nominal value of the shares assigned to each centre 
has been fixed at Rs. 140 lacs for Bombay, Rs. 145 lacs for 
Calcutta, Rs. 115 lacs for Delhi, Rs. 70 lacs for Madras and 
Rs. 30 lacs for Rangoon. The maximum number of votes any 
one shareholder shall have is 10, every five shares carrying 
the right of one vote. The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of the Central 
Board, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General- 
in-Council and with the approval of the Central Legislature, 
to such extent and in such manner as may be determined by 
the Bank in general meeting. 

« The general superintendence and direction of the affairs 
and business of the Bank will be entrusted to a Central 
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Board of Directors which shall exercise dll powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised and done bv the 
Bank. The Board shall be composed of:— /£ 

(1) A Governor and two Deputy Governors to be 
appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council after consi¬ 
deration of the recommendation by the Board. 

(2) Four Directors to be nominated by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(3) Eight Directors to be elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 

(4) One Government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors shall be the 
executive heads and shall receive such salaries and allow¬ 
ances as may be determined by the Central Board, with the 
approval of the Governor-General-in-Council. They shall 
hold office for such term t ^|ii r v '' p ^ in g f?V g years as the 
. Governor-General-in-Council may fix when appointing them, 
and shall be eligible for re-appointment. 

A Local Board shall be constituted for each of the five 
areas and shall consist of— 

(a) five members elected from amongst themselves by 
the shareholders who are registered on the register for that 
area and are qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than three members nominated by the 
Central Board from amongst the shareholders registered on 
the register for that area, who may be nominated at any time. 

The Bank shall be authorised to carry on and transact 
the following business 

(1) The accepting of money on deposit without interest ; 

(2) The purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchan¬ 
ge and promissory notes with certain restrictions; 

(3) The maing of loans and advances, repayable on 
demand but not exceeding 90 days against the security of 
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stocks, funds and securities (other than immoveable property) 
against gold coirf or bullion or documents of title to the same 
and such bills of exchange and promissory notes as are 
eligible for purchase or rediscount by the bank; 

{4) the purchase from and sale to scheduled banks of 
sterling in accounts of not less than the equivalent of Rs. 1 
lacs; 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor-General-in- 
Council and to Local Governments repayable in each case not 
later than three months from the date of making the advance; 

(6) The purchase and sale of Government securities 
of the United Kingdom maturing within ten years from 
the date of purchase ; 

(7) The purchase and sale for securities of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any maturity 
or of a local authority in British India or of certain States 
in India which may be specified. 

The Bank shall act as Agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor-General-in-Council or any 
Local Government or State in India for the purchase, sale, 
transfer and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares; for the collection of the proceeds, whether princi¬ 
pal, interest or dividends, of any securities or shares ; for 
the remittance of such proceeds by bill of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere, and for the management of 
public debt. 

The Bank shall have the sole right to issue Bank notes 
in British India and at the commencement shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India supplied to it 
by the Governor-General-in-Council and on and from the 
date of such transfer the Governor-General-in-Council shall 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of bank notes 
shall be conducted by the Bank in an Issue Department 
sihiclrshall be separated and kept wholly distinct from the 
Banking Department. 
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In addition to the note issue obligation the Bank shall 
undertake to accept monies for account of tlie Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor-General-in-Council and of 
Local Government and shall carry out their exchange, 
remittance and other banking operations including the 
management of the public debt on such conditions as may 
be agreed upon. 

The Bank shall enter into an agreement with the 
Imperial Bank of India which shall be subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor-General-in-Council and will remain 
in force for 15 years and thereafter until five years 1 notice 
on either side. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the 
sole agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places in 
British India where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank 
of India which was in existence at the commencement of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act and where there is no 
branch of the Banking Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

In consideration of the performance of the Agency 
duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall pay the Imperial 
Bank of India as remuneration a sum which shall .be for the 
first ten years during which this agreement is in force 
a commission calculated at ri6 per cent, on the first 
250 crores and 1*32 per cent, on the remainder of the 
total of the receipts and disbursements dealt with annually 
on account of Government. As far remaining five years 
the remuneration to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall 
be determined on the basis of the actual cost to the Imperial 
Bank of India as ascertained by expert accounting investi¬ 
gation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the Imperial 
Bank of India of branches not less in number than those 
existing at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, the Reserve Bank of India shall until the expiry of 15 
years, make to the Imperial Bank the following payments:— 

(a) during the first five next years of, this agreement 
Rs. 9,00,000 per annum ; (b) during the next five years of the 
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agreement Rs. 6,00,000 per annum ; and (c) during the next 
five years of the agreement Rs. 4,00,000 per annum. 

A special feature of the Reserve Bank of India will be 
its agricultural credit department which- will maintain an 
expert staff to study all questions of agricultural credit and 
advise Government and all banking organisations and to 
coordinate all agricultural credit operations in the country. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA. 


First Central Board. 

(1) Governor. Sir Osborne Smith, Kt. 

(2) Deputy Governors, (a) Mr. J. B. Taylor, 

(1 b ) Hon. Sir Sikander Hayat 
Khan. 

(3) Eight Directors. Bombay register—(<A Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, (/;) Mr. F. E. Dinshaw. 

Calcutta register—(<i) Sir Edward Benthall, (b) Rai 
Bahadur Sir Bad rid as Goenka. 

Delhi register— {a) Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muzam- 
milullah Khan of Aligarh, (b) Sir Sunder Singh Majithia of 
Amritsar. 

Madras register—Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao. 

Rangoon register—U Bah Oh. 

(4) Four Directors to be nominated by the Governor 
General-in-Council. (1) the lion. Sir Homi Mehta, Bom¬ 
bay ; (2) Mr. A. A. Brace, Rangoon; (3) Lala Shri Ram, 
Delhi; and (4) Mr. Adam Haje Mohammad Sait, Madras. 

(5) One Government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-Gene ral-in-Council : Mr. J. W. Kelly, c. I. Iv, Con¬ 
troller of Currency. 

. — C» 
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CHAPTER X. . 

Proof Correcting. 

Signs used in proof correcting. 


Signs placed 
within the 
matter. 



Signs placed 
outside the 


Explanation of the signs. 


matter. 



Delete. 




Reverse. 

Space (thick). 

Space (thin). 

Quad space within a line. 


C Bring together letters of one 

word. 


Transpose. 

M p. New paragraph. 



Continue in the same line. 
Print what is deleted* 
Insert a full stopw 
insert apostrophe, 
insert quotation marks. 
Insert hyphen. 

Insert dash. 
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• 

Signs placed 
within the 
matter. 

* 

. Signs placed 
outside the 
matter. 

Explanation of the signs 

A 

y 

Insert a comma. 

i 


,» 

Press down space. 

U 

L 

Equalize space. 

J L 

X 

Change bad letters. 

h ? 

cj b 

Move further to the right < 

a 

1 1 

left. 


A 

Draw attention to somethi 

* 


| missing. 


Put straight. 

~ 


Put more space between tl 
lines. 

—-- 

l**o # 

Put less space between tl 
lines. 

- 

tUt. 

Change to italics. 


S- Ca^s. 

Use small capital letters. 

SEES 

CobftS. 

Change to capitals. 


GLrUCyue, 

Change to bolder type. 

—■ or-/ 

rtmi* 

Change to Roman type. 

^•C. ( 

Change to lower Case or stm 
letters. ,j 

~~orj 

*#/• ( 

Wrong fount), change to 
same type as the other* 
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Application of tin foregoing signs* 

Proof shut marked for correction* 


Madras , to which Clive had been appoint* 
f&, was, at this time, p^ps, the first in 
importance of th^ompan^fi settlements.^ 

Mn the pr/ce^djng centuirv Fort Saint George 
had arisen on a fspot f b^rreni beaten by a rag^ 
ing surf/ and in the neighbourhood a town, 
inhabited / many thousand/ of natives, had 
sprung up, as they sprang up in the EaMf 
with the rapidity of the prophet's gourd. 
‘^There were already in the suburbs many 
w jfPi^ e villas /each surrounded by its gar- 
d en{ whither the agents of th e ^ompany re- 
tred, after the labours of the desl^ to enjoy 
the cool breez/which springs up at sunset 
from the Bay of Bengal^ The jfabita of these - 

mercantile gra appear to have been more 


profuse, luxur^s and o^stentaftiojts than 
tbofe of the high judicial and political func- 
tkty^ies who have succeeded tjfceojf Lord i 
Cifoc t by Lord Macaulay. 
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Proof shoe! after correction, 

MADRAS, to which Clive had been appointed, was, 
at this time, perhaps, the first in importance of the 

Company’s settlements. In the preceding century 

* 

Fort Saint George had arisen on a barren spot beaten 
by a raging sur f. a nd j n the neighbourhood a town, 
inhabited by many thousands of natives, had sprung 
up, as they spring up in the East, with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd. 41 There were already in the 
suburbs many white villas (each surrounded by its 
garden), whither the agents of the Company retired, 
after the labours of the desk and the warehouse to 
enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at sunset from 

the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile 
grandees appear to have been more profuse, luxurious 

and ostentatious- than those of the high, judicial and 
political functionaries who have succeeded them*’. 

Lord Cite by Lord Macaulay. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Miscellaneous. 


The Saar. 

The Saar Territory, small as it is, involves one of the 
stirring, even acute questions of the civilised world today. 

It does riot form a natural geographical or historical unit 
It comprises a somewhat elliptical area of 726 square miles. 
It lies where the low hills of the German Rhineland on the 
north and east merge into the plateau of Lorraine on the 
south and west The Saar river, rising in Lorraine, (lowing 
north westerly close to the French frontier, and emptying 
into the Moselle to the North, gives the region its name and 
chief geographic character. Its largest city, Saarbruecken, 
is an important centre in the net work of Europe’s automo* 
bile roads and air routes. It is therefore regarded as an 
area of immense strategic value, for offence or defence, to 
both Germany and France. Its population in 1933 was 
828,128. 

Coal is the prime factor in the Saar problem. The very 
rich deposits are estimated at 9,000,000,000 tons. 
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To improve the diplomatic relations between France 
and Germany, Von Papen and Hitler proposed early in 1934 
that the plebiscite should be abandoned and that the two 
countries should enter into direct negotiations for giving the 
Saar back to Germany at once, but the French rejected the 
proposal. The Council of the League of Nations therefore 
took up the problem. It appointed a committee of three of 
its own members, under the chairmanship of Baron Aloisi of 
Italy, to hear conflicting complaints of various groups from 
the Saar and to present recommendations in regard to the 
plebiscite. The Committee’s report fixed the date of the 
plebiscite for January 13,1935. It set up a Plebiscite Com¬ 
mission of three members to organise and supervise the 
votes, and a supreme Plebiscite Tribunal, with eight divisional 
tribunals, to decide disputes over the right to vote and over 
breaches of law in connection with it. The French and 
German Governments accepted these arrangements, agreed 
to advance 5,000,000 French francs each to cover expenses 
and promised to abstain from any kind of direct or indirect 
pressure likely to affect the voting. 

With the publication of the Report of Baron Aloisi’s 
Committee marked a turn for the better. The Committee re¬ 
ported that complete agreement on all political, administra¬ 
tive, and economic points submitted to them had been 
reached by the French and German Governments. By this 
agreement Germany agreed to pay France 900,000,000 
francs for the Saar mines in the event of the Plebiscite being 
favourable to her. 

This agreement paved the way for an important de¬ 
cision taken by the British Government with regard to the 
Plebiscite. 

The. Saar was formerly included in Prussia and a small 
part of Bavaria but by the Treaty of Versailles it was placed 
under the control of the League of Nations for 15 years, 
France obtaining for the period the exclusive rights of 
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exploitation of the coal mines as compensation for the des¬ 
truction of the mines of North France during the Great War. 

It is at present governed by a Commission of 5 mem¬ 
bers established by the League aided by an Advisory 
Council of 35 members. 


Both by its situation and the importance of its coal 
mines, the preliminaries to holding the Plebiscite formed the 
subject of prolonged discussions in Geneva with France and 
Germany as very interested parties. 


The following are the results oj the Saar Plebiscite, 
which took place on January 13, / 935 :— 


For Germany 
For Status quo 
For France 
Invalid votes 
Total Polled 


... 4,77.119 or 
... 46,513 or 

... 2,124 or 

... 2,249 

... 5.28,005 


90.8 percent. 
8.87 percent. 
0.4 percent. 


Accordingly an agreement has been reached between 
Germany and France as regards the return of the Saar to 
Germany. 


The agreement provides that the Saar shall be trans¬ 
ferred to Germany on March 1, 1935* 


New Legislative Assembly (1935.) 

President—Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Deputy President—Mr. A. C. Dutt. 

Leader of the House—Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. 
Leader of the Oppasition—Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Answers to questions selected from Public Service 
Commission Examinations. 


(Only those questions have been selected which are im¬ 
portant and which may not be answered from this book; 
answers to other questions will be found in this book). 


Q 

by him. 
by him. 
by him. 
by him. 
by him. 


Ministerial Examination . 


Name— W 

(a) An English General and a famous battle fought 


(b) A French General and a famous battle fought 

(c) A German General and a famous battle fought 

(d) A Roman General and a famous battle fought 

(#) An Indian General and a famous battle fought 
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A. ( a ) The Duke of Wellington. Waterloo. 

(b) Soult. Zurich. 

(c) Von Hindcnburg. Tanncnberg. 

(d) Scipio Africanus. Zama. 

(e) Himu. Panipat. 

Q. Name three common substances obtained from 
crude mineral oil. 

A. I. Petrol, 2. Kerosene, 3. Vaseline. 

Q. Where are the following found ? 

Okapi; Bison; Jaguar; Penguin; and Kangaroo. 

A. Africa ; Russia and North America ; America ; 
Arctic regions; Australia. 

Q. What materials are used in making— 

L (i) Glass ; (ii) Artificial Silk ; (iii) Solder ; ^iv) China. 

A. (i) Sand, potash and soda. 

(ii) Cellulose and acid. 

(iii) Lead and tin. 

(iv) Clay and coal. 

Q. Name an animal in each of the following classes 

(i) Gregarious, (ii) Carnivorous, (iii) Rodent, and (iv) 
Herbivorous. 

A. (i) Deer (ii) Tiger (iii) Rat (iv) Squirrel. 

Q. Write the name of: — 

(i) A Narcotic, (ii) A disinfectant, (iii) An antifebri¬ 
fuge, and (iv) An anaesthetic. 

A. (i) Tobacco, (ii) Phenyl, (iii) Wine, (iv) Chloro** 
•form. 
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1932 . 

Q. What materials are used in making— 

(i) Paper (ii) Soda-water (iii) Glue. 

A. (i) Straw, rags, esparto grass, alkaline solution and 
wood pulp, 

(ii) Water and carbon dioxide gas. 

(iii) Bones, hides and skins and boiling water. 

Q. Name an animal in each of the following classes :— 

(i) Anthropoid, (ii) Canine, (iii) Bovine and (iv) Feline. 

A. (i) Ape (ii) Dog (iii) Cow (iv) Cat. 

i933 • 

Q. Describe briefly the distinguishing features of. any 
four of the following animals :— 

* 

(i) An ostrich ; (ii) A kangaroo ; (iii) A jaguar; (iv) A 
hamadryad, and (v) A gnu. 

A. (i) A large African bird highly valued for its rich 
feathers. 

(ii) A large marsupial or pouch-bearing animal. 

(iii) An American carnivorous animal of the leopard 
family, but much larger and more powerful. It is the most 
formidable beast of prey. 

(iv) A wood-nymph who lived and died with the 
tree in which she dwelt. 

(v) An animal of the antelope family, combining the 
characteristics of the buffalo in its head and horns, the ass 
in its neck and mane, and the horse in its long and bushy 

tail 
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Indian Police Service. - 

*93*- 

Q. Who is II Duce ? What does he represent? 

A. Signor Mussolini, leader of the Fascisti. 

Q. What do you understand by the Five Year Plan 
in Russia ? 

A. The object of the plan is to increase the industrial 
and agricultural production of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic so that it may overtake and outstrip all other 
nations, and to make it a far more powerful, industrial, 
economical and political state. 

Q. What is the Southern Cross ? 

A. It is a group of stars in the form of a Cross which 
is visible in the Southern hemisphere. The foot of the 
Cross points to the South. 

1 Q. What is a pagoda? 

A. It is a Buddhist sacred building. 

1932. 

Q. What is the flesh of the following animals called 
(a) sheep and ( b ) deer ? 

A. (a) Mutton ( b ) Venison. 

Q. What is the ‘Young Plan’? 

A. A plan by which Germany could be enabled to 
make reparations for all damages done to the * Allies’ during 
the War. 

Q. What were used before the following were intro¬ 
duced :—(«) Sugar, ( b ) blotting paper, (c) writing paper, 
(d) glass mirrors ? 

A. (a) honey, (b) sand, (c) papyrus and skins, (d) polish¬ 
ed metal plates. 
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Q. Name four Indian words adopted in the English 
language. > 

A. (i) Rupee, (2) Coolie, (3) Raja, (4) Bazaar. 

Q In what games are the following terms used:— 
(a) check, (b) offside, (c) revoke, (d) in baulk ? 

A. («) Chess, (b) Hockey and football, (c) Bridge, 
{d ) Billiards. 

w 

Q. What is the technical name for a student of 
(a) The history of coins, {£) The history of words, (c) Postage 
stamps, ( d ) Birds? 

A. (n) Numismatist, (£) Philologist, (r) Philatelist, 
(d) Ornithologist. 

Q. In what Indian States do the rulers bear the 
following titles:— (a) Nizam, (b) Mehtar, ( c) Jam, 
(^)Sawbwa? 

A. {a) Hyderabad, ( b ) Chitral, (c) Nawanagar, (d) Shan 
States. 

Q. What creature produces each of the following:— 
(a) a cocoon, (£) a pearl, (r) ambergris, (d) Sperm oil ? 

A. (a) The silk-worm, ( b ) The Pearl Oyster, (c and d) 
The sperm whale. 

Indian Forest Service . 

1930 . 

Q. Name the greatest poet in each of the following 
literatures:— {a) English, {b) Sanskrit, (c) German, (d) Italian? 

A. («) Shakespeare, (b) Kalidasa, (c) Goethe, (d) Dante. 

Q. What is Chlorophyll ? 

A. A green colouring matter in the leaves of plants. 
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Indian Railway Service of Engineers . 

W°- 

Q. With what country do you associate each of the 
following emblems:— (a) The maple leaf, (£) The thistle, 
(c) The Kangaroo, (d) The chrysanthemum? 

A. (<?) Canada, (b) Scotland, (c) Australia, (*/) Japan. 

Q. With what sciences do you connect the following 
names :— (a) Bragg, (ib ) Taylor, (c) Hooker, (d) Poincare, (e) 
Pascal, (/) Marshall? 

A. {a) Physics, (I) Mathematics, (c) Botany, (d) 
Physics, (e) Mathematics and Pneumatics, {/) Surgery. 

Q. With what movements or ideas do you associate 
the following:— (a) T. R. Malthus, (b) Richard Cobden, 

(c) Dr. Coue, ( d) Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy ? 

A. (a) Theory of Population, (b) Corn Law Agita¬ 
tion, (c) Hypnotism and Psychotherapy, (d) Unsectarian 
philanthropy and leadership of Parsis. 

Q. With what places do you connect the following 
names :— (a) Rotten Row, (b) Champs Elysees, (c) Fifth 
Avenue, (d) Under den Linden? 

A. (a) London, (b) Paris, (c) New York, (d) Berlin. 

Q. With what types of commercial enterprise do you 
associate the following names:—(n) Sir David Yule, (b) 
Lord Kylsant, (c) Sir Henri Deterding, (d) Lord Melchett, 
(e) Mr. Reginald McKenna, (/) Sir Thomas Lipton. 

A. (a) Engineering,, (b) Shipping industry, (c) Steel, 

(d) Nickel and Alkali Trade, (e) Banking, (/) lea Trade. 
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1931- 

Q. With what industries do you associate the follow¬ 
ing towns :— (a) Detroit, (b) Ahmedabad, (c) Nottingham, (d) 
Lyons ? 

A. (a) Motor car manufacture, (b) Textiles, (c) Lace 
industry, ( d) Silk manufacture. 

Q What are meant by the following :— (a) Prima- 
donna, (b) Grand opera, (c) Mezzo-Soprano, (d) Virtuoso? 

A. (a) The chief female singer, (b) A musical drama 
without spoken dialogue, ( c) The voice between soprano 
and contralto, (d) An expert on works of art. 

Q. What is meant by the following:— (a) Deciduous 
tree, (b) Fuselage, (c) Moraine, (d) Hydro-electric station ? 

A. (a) A tree which sheds its leaves annually. 

(b) The frame work of an aeroplane. 

(r) The debris carried down and deposited by a 

glacier. 

(d ) A place where electricity is developed by water. 

Q To what branch of Natural Science do the follow¬ 
ing terms belong:—(a) Phanerogam, (b) Lepidoptera, 
(c) Jurassic, (d) Vitamine ? 

A. (a) Botany, (b) Zoology, (c) Geology, (d) Medicine. 

Q. With what countries do you associate the* follow- 
ing :—(a) vodka, (b) macaroni, (c) oatmeal, (d) mealies ? 

A. (a) Russia, (b) Italy, (c) Scotland, (d) America. 

Q. What are:— (a) A diatribe, (b) A diatom, (c) A 
diaphragm, (d) A dialogue. 

A. (a) A piece of bitter criticism, (b) A microscopic 
unicellular plant found in the sea, (c) A muscular, tendinous 
or other thin partition, (d) A conversation between two 
persons. 



Q. What is the difference between the. “ short wave 
length ” and the “ long wave length ” in broadca&ting ? 

A. “ Short waves ” are waves of high frequency and 
are shorter than 50 metres in length. The “ Long waves u 
are of lesser frequency and are more than 50 metres in 
length. 


'•vV+SW 
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APPENDIX II. 

Model Questions and Answers. 

Q. What is a broadcasting station ? 

A. A station from where news is transmitted by wire¬ 
less telegraph. 

Q. Where is the earthquake recording observatory in 
India ? 

A* Kodaikanal in South India. 

Q. What is the ‘ship of the desert’ ? 

A. Camel. 

Q. What is a road hog? 

A. A reckless motorist. 

Q. With what country do you associate Facism ? 

A- Itnly. 

Q. What is a bannock ? 

A. A Scotch cake made of barley meal. 

Q. What is the name of the lamp used by miners ? 

A- Davy safety lamp. 
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Q. What Indian is famous for researches in plant 
physiology ? 

A- Sir J. C. Bose. 

Q. What are boot leggers ? 

A* An American name for smugglers. 

Q. What is an echo ? 

A. It is a sound sent back to its source by some obs¬ 
tacle. 

Q. What do you understand by “crossing the line”? 

A. Crossing the equator when on boardship. 

Q. Who is the founder of the Independent Labour 
Party ? 

A, J. Keir Hardy. 

Q. What is refraction ? 

A. Change of ray's direction. 

Q. What is metronome ? 

A. An instrument which beats musical time. 

Q. Who founded the Servants of India Society ? 

A. Gokhale. 

Q. What is a levee ? 

A. A State reception attended by gentlemen. 

Q. What is that which if you take away whole from it 
you still have some left ? 

A. Wholesome. 

Q. What is “weathering”? 

A The action of frost, heat and wind upon rocks. 

Q. Which great English poet was blind ? 

A. Milton. 
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Q. What is a fresco ? * 

A. A painting executed upon plastered walls or ceil* 

ings. 

Q. What does ‘G.I.R.* cannote ? 

A. Georgious Rex Imp era to r —G c or ge, King Emperor. 

Q. What do you call the man who collects postage 
stamps ? 

A. A philatelist. 

Q. What is a “Cold Wall” ? 

A. The line of demarcation between the cold green 
waters of the Labrador current and the blue warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream. 

Q. Who were the “Sea-dogs” ? 

A The English sea-faring adventurers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Q. What are cottage industries ? 

A. Industries on a small scale and small capital are 
called cottage industries e.g. % Match industry and Embroi¬ 
dery. 

% 

Q. Why are roads watered in summer ? 

A. (i) Dust settles down. 

(2) Air is cooled by the evaporation of water and 
becomes very pleasant. 

Q. What is meant by malleable, pliable and flexible ? 

A. Solids which can be beaten out into sheets are called 
malleable , e. g. copper, gold, platinum, etc. 

All things which remain just as they are left after 
bending or twisting are called pliable , e. g. lead, copper, 
paper, tin sheet, etc. 

Some substances may be readily bent, but after¬ 
wards if left to themselves they again spring back to their 
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original form. Such substances are called flexible , e. g. cane, 
whale-bone, etc. 

Q. What do you understand by 8vo. ? 

A. Octavo. 

Q. When was the Four-Power Pact signed ? 

A. 7* h J une » I 933- 

Q. What is the green-eyed monster ? 

A. Jealousy. 

Q. What is a simoom ? 

A. A hot wind which prevails in the Sahara Desert 

Q. What is the Golden Arrow? 

A. A British racing motor car. 

Q. Who was the first President of the Indian National 
Congress ? 

A. Mr. W. C. Bonnerji. 

Q. Who is the father of electrical science ? 

A. William Gilbert. 

Q. What is the highest rank in the army ? 

A. Field Marshal. 

Q. What is Shamrock V ? 

A. A British racing yacht. 

Q. What is a dead heat ? 

A. A race in which two or more of those taking part 
arrive at the goal at the same time. 

Q. What is “Blood HeAt ” ? 

A. The normal temperature of the human body. 
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Q. What is meant by “ Solstice ” ? 

A. The point at which the sun is farthest from' 
Equator. 

Q. What is a power of attorney ? . 

A. A legal arrangement between two persons in 
which one gives the power to the other to act for him in 
legal matters etc. 

Q. What is a pseudonym ? 

, A. An assumed name adopted by a writer. 

Q. What are (<2) Deccan Queen ( b ) Blue bird ? 

A. (r*) Express train which runs between Poona and 
Bombay. 

(£) Mail train which runs from Peshawar to Manga¬ 
lore. 

Q. Which is the World’s largest word ? 

A. Antidisestablishmentarianistically. 

Q. What is Rotation of Crops? 

A. The principle is that different chemicals of the 
soil are useful for different types of crops. It is therefore 
more profitable to avail of the same soil for different sowings 
each of which absorbs its particular requirements for growth. 

Q. W'hat are A. B C. Rays ? 

A. The rays which emit radioactive substances. 

The ‘A’ rays are unlike heat or light rays and consist of 
a very light gas called ‘helium’. 

The ‘B’ rays are electrons bearing a negative charge 
of electricity. 

The 4 C’ rays are of short wave length and are able to 
penetrate opaque substances like X' rays. 

Q. Who is the finest sculptor of public monuments in 
Europe ? 

A. Carl Milles, a Swede. 
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Q. Of the notable men of the past or present name (i) 
An American. (2) A Frenchmen. (3) “An Italian. (4) A 
German. (5) A Corsican. (6) A Turk. • (7) A Russian, 
(8) An Indian. (9) A Greek. (10) A Chinese. 


A. (0 

George Washington. 

W 

Lamertine Alphonse. 

( 3 ) 

Count di Cavour. 

( 4 ) 

Martin Luther. 

( 5 ) 

Napoleon. 

(6) 

Kemal Pasha. 

( 7 ) 

Lenin. 

(8) 

Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

( 9 ) 

Alexander the Great. 

(10) 

Chiang-kai-shek. 


Q. With what branches of knowledge are the following 
known ? 

(a) Newton (b) Euclid {c) Aristotle (d) Socrates 
(e) Homer (/) Augustus (g) Justinian (A) Doherty Brothers. 

A. (a) Mathematics and Physics, (A) Mathematics, (c) 
Philosophy, (d) Philosophy, (e) Literature. (/) Politics. 
(g) Law. (A) Lawn tennis. 

Q. W'ith what architectural features do you associate 
the following places :— (a) Karnak, (A) Kamakura, (c) Ang¬ 
kor, (d) Ellora, (c) Granada, (/) Salisbury, (g) Ehrcn 
breistein, (A) Athens, (i) Anuradhapura, (/) Moscow, (A) 
Bijapur ? 

A. (a) Ruined temples, (b) Dabutsu Statue, (c) Ankor- 
vat, (d) Rock-hewn temples, (e) Mootish remains, (/) Prehis¬ 
toric monumental remains of Stone-hcnge, (g) Capuchin 
monastery, (A) Erechtheum Ionic architecture, (i) Inscrip¬ 
tions of Budha, ( /) Kremlin building, Coloured domes, ( k ) 
Gol Gumbaz. 
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Q. Who is the Chief Scout ? 

A. Lord*Robe’rt Baden-Powell. 

Q When was the Boy Scout Movement founded ? 

A. In 1908. 

Q. Who is the first woman elected member of British 
Parliament ? 

A* Viscountess Astor. 

Q. Who is the founder of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress ? 

A* Allan Octavian Hume. 

Q. What are the following:— (a) Black mountains, (b) 
Blue mountains, (c) Red hill, (d) Red river, (e) Red water, 
(/) White Nile? 

A. (a) Range of mountains in Great Britain, (b) Range 
of hills in Jamaica, (cl Market town of Surrey in England, 
(d) A river in North America, (e) A disease in cattle, (/) 
A province in Sudan. 

Q. What is the King’s family name ? 

A. House of Windsor. 

Q. With what country you associate each of the 
following emblems :— 

(a) The rose, (b) The lotus, ( c ) The lily, (d) The 
shamrock, (e) The beech. 

A. (a) England, {b) India, (r) France, ( d) Ireland, (e) 
Denmark. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Some of the questions from recent 

examinations. 


Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Engineering Supervisors’ Examination, 1935. 

1. For what titles or expressions do the following 
abbreviations stand :— 

D.D.; V.C.; O. B. E.; N. B.; C. I. E.; S. P. C. A.: 
K. C. B.; V. D.; M. L. C.; R. S. V. P. 

f 

2. Take any ten of the following and state briefly for 
what they are well known 


(i) D. R. Jardine, (2) President Wilson, (3) Belvedere, 
%) Hitler, (5) F. J. Perry, (6) Duke of Kent, (7) Prof. 
Einstein, (8) Sir Frank Noyce, (9) January 15, 1934, 
^10) C. W. A. Scott, (11) 1857, (12) Nobel Prize, (13) King 
Amanullah, (14) Nawab of Pataudi, (15) Throne of Kandy, 
and (16) Mrs. Annie Besant. 

‘2 3 (<*)• Name the important passes which afford com* 

Khunications between India, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

fi 
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( 6 ) Which Railway lines cross the Western Ghats hr 
Give the name of the pass on each route. 

4. Name the important hill station in each province* 
in India. 

5. What are the mineral products of India and where 
is each product found ? 

6. Name the largest fresh water and salt water lakes 
in India. 

7. What separates {a) France from Spain, ( b ) Europe 
from Asia, (c) Africa from Europe, (d) Italy from 
Switzerland ? 

Public Service Comimssion^Ministerial Service 
Examination, 1934. 

1. What do you understand by :— 

(а) Land of the Midnight Sun. 

( б ) Key to the Mediterranean. 

(<•) Dark Continent. 

(d) Roof of the World ? 

2. What do the following stand for :— 

(f) E. & O. E., (2) c. i. f., (3) C. B. E,? 

3. For what discussions the following were called 

(✓1) Ottawa Conference, ( b ) Round Table Conference, 

(r) Washington Conference ? 

4. What are :— 

(a) Deccan Queen, ( 6 ) Frontier Express, ( c ) Imperial 

Royal Mail, (< d ). Blue Mountain Express? 



Where are the following industries carried on in 

(i) Asbestos, (2) Petroleum, (3) Silk, (4) Cotton? 
What are:— 

(a) French India, (/;) Portuguese India, (c) Nether- 
land India? 

Who are the following:— 

(a) Edison, (/>) Livingston, (*•) Marshall Foch, 
(d) General Balbo? 
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E. I.* Railway Examination, 1935. 


Answer any 10 questions. 

(1) What coins are current in the following countries:— 

(a) United States of America, (b) Japan, (c) Persia 
(d) Russia, (e) Canada, (/) Germany, ( g •) Ceylon? 

(2) What do you know about the following:— 

(a) Aga Khan, (b) Stanley Baldwin, (c) M’dame 
Curie, (d) Einstein, (e) Marconi, (/) Alfred 
Nobel ? 

(3) What do you understand by the following:— 

(a) The Five year plan of Russia. 

(b) The White Paper. 

(1 c ) The “ Reign of Terror 
( d) The “ Davis ” Cup. 

(<?) The “ Ashes ” ? 

(4) Answer the following■ 

(a) Who is the President of the Council of State ? 

(b) Who is the President of the Turkish Republic ? 

(c) Who is the founder of the Brahmo Samaj ? 

(d) Who is now the best batsman of the world ? 

(e) Who was the first Viceroy of India ? 

(/) Who founded the Servants of India Society 
and who is its President now ? 

(g) Who is now the High Commissioner for 
India ? 
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(5) Write short notes on 

(<?) The Anglo-American Cupi 

(b) The League of Nations. 

(c) The Fascist movement. 

(6) («) Who are the authors of the following books 

(i) “ Iliad ” 

(ii) “ Bride of Lammermoor n 

(iii) " Les Miserables” 

(iv) Canterbury Tales ? 

(b) What are the new independent countries 
formed in Europe as a result of the Great 
War? 

(7) What is the Poona Pact and what are its main 
provisions ? 

(8) What do the following abbreviations represent 

[a) O. M. (d) D. P. H. 

(b) S. P. C. A. («) K. C. S. I. 

to Y. W. C. A. (/) F. R. C. S. 

(g) M. C ? 

(9) State main functions of the following 

(a) Tariff Board. 

(b) Council of State. 

(r) Railway Rates Tribunal. 

(1 d) Agent to the Governor-General, Ceylon. 

(10) Describe briefly the following:— 

(a) Vitamins (c) Television. 

(b) Hydrophobia (d) Washington Treaty. 

W X' Rays. 
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(i i) (a) What is the capital of— 

(t) Norway, 

(ii) China. 

(iii) Brazil. 

(b) How is the South West Monsoon produced ? 

(< c ) What is the Gulf Stream ? 

{d) Name the Chief exports of Burma. 

(e) Where are the following towns and what are 
their special importance :— 

(i) Bush ire (ii) Los Angeles (iii) Bangkok ? 

(12) («) Who are the contending parties in the three 

battles of Panipat and the battle of Talikota 
and what changes did these battles bring 
about ? 

(b) What do you understand by the term “ The 

Monroe Doctrine ” ? 

( c ) What is the new ideal in America ? 

( d) Name the decisive battles fought in the 19th 

century. 








